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MEXICAN FARM LABOR 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1954 


Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. ¢ 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:15 a. m., In room 
1310, House Office Building, Representative Clifford R. Hope (chair 
man) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Hope, Andresen, Hill, Hoeven, Simpson, 
Dague, Harvey, Lovre, Belcher, McIntire, Golden, Williams, King, 
Harrison, Wampler, Cooley, Poage, Gathings, Abernethy, Albert, 
Wheeler, and Herlong. 

The CuairMan. The committee will come to order. House Joint 


Resolution 355, the joint resolution amending the act approved July 


12, 1951 (65 Stat. 119, 7 U. S. C. 1461-1468), as amended, relating 
to the supplying of agricultural workers from the Republic of Mexico 
is as follows: 
H. J. Res. 355, 88d Cong., 2d sess.] 

JOINT RESOLUTION Amending the Act approved July 12, 1951 (65 Stat. 119, 7 U. S. ¢ 

1461—1468 : ended, relating to the supplying of agricultur: workers 

Republic of Mexice 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Re prescentatives of the United States of 
tmerica in Congress asscmbled, That section 501 of the Act entitled An Act 
to amend the Agricultural Act of 1949,” approved July 12, 1951 (65 Stat. 119, 
7 U.S. C. 1461-1468), as amended, is further amended by striking out the paren 
thetical clause “(pursuant to arrangements between the United States and the 
Republic of Mexico)” and inserting in lieu thereof “(pursuant to arrangements 
between the United States and the Republic of Mexico or after every practicable 
effort has been made by the United States to negotiate and reach agreement on 


such arrangements).” 


The CuatrmMan. This meeting, as the members are aware, was called 


os 
as an executive session for the purpose of considering the program 
of the next few weeks, but in the meantime the Chair was called by 
Mr. Sicihano, the Assistant Secretary of Labor, with reference to 
a very urgent matter in connection with the Mexican labor program. 

We have not discussed it in the committee, and I am not sure 
how many members are aware of the situation. Some of you are 
aware, lam sure. The Mexican Government has refused to go ahead 
and make an agreement. The policy decided upon by the Labor 
Dx partment Is to go ahead and Carry out the program as a ul lateral 
program, utilizing the Mexicans who come agross the border in just 
the same Wath as they would be util zed if Chey Came through the 
Mexican Government. 

It was thought in the beginning that it would be necessary to have 
some leg lation, but in the meantime the understanding was that the 
Comptroller General would not raise any objection to the use of funds, 


] 
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) ment of legislatio Now. however, I am told by 

\I ~~ oO that { re » lett ‘} fi m the Comptroller General 
o¢ that he could not approve the use of any funds. 

Phat means that the present Drool HW has to end mimediately, 

1 4 d noo J troduced a bill. House Joint Resolution 3555, 

} { a unilateral program under certan onditions, 

] i] { present law | striking out the parenthetical 

, irsunnt to arrangements between the United States and the 

he bh] of Mexico” and inserting therein the language “pursuant to 


me etween the United State ul the Republic of Mexico 
if{ter every practi ible effort has been made bv the United States 


to negotiate an | rene hy agreement on si eh arrangements. 
in the-aiternative every effort has been made leading to an agree 


ment, but no agreement has been concluded, and it is necessary to 
proceed unilaterally. 

We have with us this morning Mr. Siciliano and some of his asso- 
ciates in the Department. We will be glad to hear from you at this 
time, Mr. Siciliano. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROCCO C. SICILIANO, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF LABOR, ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT C. GOODWIN, DIRECTOR, 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY; ALBERT L. McDERMOTT, 
SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR; EDWARD L. KEENAN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY; DON LARIN, CHIEF, FARM PLACE- 
MENT SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR; AND ALBERT MISLER, 
SOLICITOR’S OFFICE, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. Stcintano. Mr. Chairman, T would like to make just one point 


[ of tl negotiatio Actu lly we have been working 
Mi an Government for about 4 months, and we have been 
junctior th the Department of State and the 
Justice Department. The legal importation of Mexican laborers is 
! tely t tin wit thie llegval flow that pours across out 
[ { ‘ FC tlen know, the number of 
Clit ir OUT We oh the} umber of legals 
t 1) } 

Under program Approx itely ZUO000 pe yple came in last 
i Mes \ ra 1 laborers who wet given contracts and 
uid the prevailing wage rates in the areas in which they 
- \ 1Ce, | ra Se, 2 l othe standards 
Howeve s estimated that nearly 1 million Mexicans were at 
ded at the border. We don’t know the exact number 
| ’ etected I only mention 
CO | rout that t . problem with which the Department 
of Labor | to work pal larly cle to t] \ttorne General who, 
Ti { Immigration Service, h the 1 po sibility of trving 

gal or the so-called wetback immigrant 
In this particular connection, we approached our negotiations with 
M ‘ it] he h } em tC hegotiate a more simple, operable 
el hat would ma t easier In a sense for the Mexican to 
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come in legally, and asa result there would be a diminution in the nut 
ber that would come in illegally. With that thoug n mind we 
lave attempted through the American Ambassador in Mexico to nego 
tiate anew agreement. Begin ne about September, t] \imbas lor. 
Mr. White. who has. we th nk. a remarkable orasp of th) \ Ol prob 
lem, ha been conducting the hegotiations together with te 
peo] le from our Department. 

\ctually he hasn't gotten any where, eally 4 av sort of a 
or 4 page itinerary, more or less, to indicate the variou steps of the 
negotiations. But to compress that tow { statement. if [1 Ve al 
nrst. it appeared that some of the changes that we though ould be 
desirable and changes in which the former Under Secretary Mashburt 

otified, on September 9, the Mexican Government that we were going 
to request those « hanges dealing with insurance, deal no W yvages 


and other particular matters of great importance as far as we were 
concerned, those ( hanges were hot agreed Lo, 

Actually we can say that we don’t even have one conce on, thoug! 
{ appeared it times that we would. Certain agree) wer ide 
ind then a few days later they would say “No, we can’t agree to that 


As we saw the status of the negotiations here, we decided, 


change. 

Lconjunet on again with the Attorney General and the State Depart 
ment. that 1f necessary we would operate on a Interim Da ona 
lateral basis, and we felt that we had to do th Mm order to try to 
effectuate a simple al dl more opel ible program. 

Mr. Cootry. Would you vield for a question 4 

Mr. Sicintano. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cooney. On what possible grounds could you justify ilateral 
; ae 


OD) iti 


Mir. Sx ILIANO. On that parti ular po nw. naturally when we thoucht 


of operat ne on an intel m | SIs unilaterally we approached the (re) 
eral Accounting Office, the Comptroller General, to make tain that 
t would be possible. The idea, I might say, Mr. Cooley, is not to ig 


nore the Mexican who would come across, and treat him ny differently 
than he had been treated. 

On the contrary, the program on an interim basis would be to } 
vide the same afeguards and the same prote tions that he was Wialys 
getting, to give him a contract. to contract as it always had been. 

Mr. Cootey. How could one agency of our Gove rmment negotiate 


with a person who has violated the Immigratiol laws and l llea@ally 
n this country 4 

Mr. Srcintano, That isn’t it. 

Mr. Cootry. I thought vou were talking about those who came 
iclro as \ et bac k al | are here illegally. 

Mir. Sremrano. No: Lam not talkine about the illegals or the wet 
backs. That group is completely separate from our legal progra 
We are only talking 1) ul illed ¢ ( thre ore 
oral country. 

’. (COOLEY The bel who col rere legally 

Mir. SrcintAno. Yes, sit 

Mr. CooLtey. Then you will contract with him without regard to 
egotiations with his government ? 

Mr. Srtcintano. That is right. We are going to contract wit he 








ave been negotiat 


th the Government. The Government has been cooperating with 
t oe the labor (d vetting it ovel here and retting them 


\] CooLFKy. No vou cant otiate with the Government, so, as I 
te negotiating with a perso whois 


egally i e country, but one who | is legally entered. 
Mr. Sicitiano. If I in emphasize this: We have a basic agreement 
Mi XICO. Phat by ( vo ement provided that there would be 
ertain centers in Mexico, 2 or 3,and from those centers the agricultural 
people \ ould come up to om order and go through reception centers 
ind at those reception centers they were contracted with American 
farmers. That prograi only going to be changed in this one re 
pect that there will be no ce iters n Mexico, but as to those who 
ome into this country, they will have to come through the regular 
eration nters, the reg lar legal ports of entry. 


Phose will be the only ones that we will contract. As far as the 


oreat minss of NIexieca =. thie so-called wetback., they don't come nN 
legally: they cross the Rio Grande and what not. This doesn’t atfect 
them at all. . It does on ly in this one respect: If we have a good, legal 
program, 10 cal induce more of them to come in legally instead of 
Crossing on othe poll ts, the illegal points of entry. 


11 
If 200,000 were contracted for legally last year and a million and a 
I Cross egally, we feel that the legal program can't be too effective. 


| he only way we hope to ly rease the i¢ onal efficacy of whatever we have 


er >to make the agreement itself so attractive that more will come 
leaally so we can get Col trol of more. 


‘ 
Mr. Cootry. Do you mean that the ones who came in illegally fared 
better than those who came n legally ¢ 
Mr. Stcintano. No. As far as their reception here, the illegals, the 
vetbacks, fared much, much worse. 


Mr. Cootey. Why would they fare much, much worse? Why would 


they come in illegally rather than come in legally 4 

Mir. SrcrnraNne Bec e it still pays for them to leave Mexico in 
invevent., They would rather come to the United States and work at 
10 or 30 cents an hour and at least get that amount, than perhaps 


have no n ployme! tat all 1! Mexico. 
Mr. Coonry If the Mexican had a choice of coming in legally with 


e urity provided by this contract, why wouldn’t that in itself 
( lim to come egally and contract in a manner compatible 
th the negotiations, rather than swimming the river ? 
Mr. Stemrano. That is exactly what we were maintaining in the 
| tration of this program. That 1 exactly oul point. May | 
oO the record 
The Cuarrman. Ye 
[Dis - mn off the record. ) 
Phe CiarrMan. On the record 
Mr. Anpresen. As I understand it n fact, I read it in the papers 
over the weekend—there were many thousands at the ports of legal 
entry that wanted to come into the United States and that were waiting 
for the gates to ope » on Monday mornins 
Mres no. TI right 
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Mir. StemiaNno. LT saw that. 
Mr. ANpresen. Apparently the Mexican workers are willing to 
come mn Is Mexico placing anv restrictor on those Mex ins who 


ints to come in in this manner 4 

Mr. Siciniano. No, sir: they said they would, but 1m ppears to 
have been placed at this t me, as of today. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. So that really you are Zong back to the old-fash 


1 


ioned method of handling leeal entries from Mexico before we were 
forced to go into these agreements / 

Mr. Stemiano, That is right, except, of course, now we have a mucl 
more aggravated problem because many more want to come in than 
formerly. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. It seems to Ine that this new system oT permitting 
them to come in came about because the Mexican Gove rnment de 
cided they would not continue the contract uy longer: then people 
started to come in through the leon] ports ol entry by themse Ives, and 
Mexico announced that they would continue the contract for the time 
heing. Is the contract in force today ¢ 

Mr. Sicuuano. No, sir. The contract expired on January 15. Ef 
fective the day after that we announced that we would contract those 
who entered the country legally. That is what we are doing. I 

} 


< 


“legally” I mean those who cross the legal ports of entry into t 
country. 

Mr. Cootry. Following Mr. Andresen’s question about the entry, 
would it not be natural for the Mexican Government to impose some 
limitations or restrictions on leval entrants when t] ey know that we 
are in effect by this legislation defy ne the Mexican Government aiter 
negotiations have terminate dé If we set you up and legally iuthorize 
you to do business with these laborers who come over, why wouldn't 
the Mexican Government just refuse to olve permits ¢ 

Mr. Stctntano. The Mexican Government has always made a oreat 
point, in our negotiations, in pointing out that their constitution 
makes it possible for Mexicans to go anywhere without question. 

Mr. Coortry. Also they have al 
on them, do they not ¢ 

Mr. SICILIANO, We have asked them to try to put On those restric 
tions when we were asking them to try to keep bac k the wetba ks, 
and they said that they would be unable to do so. 

Mr. COOLEY. That Was du eg the time you had a contract 1 O} 
tion. Now the negotiations have broken down. This could well be 
construed by the Mexicans as being an act of Coneress in ce finnee of 


ioht, I suppose, tO put restrictions 


i 


era 


the international situation. 

It seems to me that they could naturally retaliate and say “We are 
not gong to let anybody vO oul ot this country for the purpose of 
working for Americans.” Would it be unconstitutional for Mexico? 

Mr. Sicmiano. It is against their constitution to try to prohibit 
the entry or exit of then people. Phat is what they maintain when 
we ask them to try to keep their wetbacks bae 

Mr. Cooiry. Then you are legally on sound ground, and Mr. Hope 
seems to agree with vou. SUppose you are on legally sound Cro md. 
what effect is this going to have on our relatiol hips th the Gov 


ernment of Mexico? 








{yr ws rar t t | ‘ ‘ ; 

Mh ‘ IAN I Lore { il Mav have a very orave effect, 
1) d that the reaso Wy) enre trving now to meet with them ana 
wry Oo ne tvpne yt reement 


Mr. Cooter. What does the State Department say about this legis 


Mr. Sicr1aNno. The State Department has been in complete accord 
with us, 1) fact, the negot ti Lv hee Cuil ed Out DY the state 
Department . 

Mr. ¢ LEY Wha 1! Sst ite Depart? ent’ view ib t this move 
ment now ¢ 

Vine SrcrniaNnc he pol t I vivocate it 

Mr. Gouven. Is it not t1 ¢ obstacles about pay 
Inge for the ope. ition of the pl eCCAUSe i OD] { ! ferp sec by 

e Com) ler General i vou feel t ( ome legislation 
0 authorize the Compt er Gel il toy i t! lan to deal i 
VICI illy W h t 1e if 11 e@) nf 

\iy - | ,N ‘ { t iy thre renaso 

’ t } Ol y 

Mi Co | ( fact { Yo >] j ( 

I 0} r \ do tc leo eat 


cea {1 cre] hie rt « Lore i Wew rent 
{ eV ! ( we wahte lt 1 Hk 
) | lle oe | 
\\ 0 : ; 1 e] o Wi vid that j ‘ 
é \ é 1 { 1 l i hnrel DAS] operat 
i 
unitate iii 
\{ Cao} \\ } ha 7 a were ? 
Wi \ IX ! ! ¢ 
\ \ The 7 3 dealt th these particulat 
O 6 do with r | enters in Mexico. There 
wa ( ! 1 \i el { { MM ] (7 rhn ] i 
rent i ( iO \ 1 ily 1 [ happens to 
le ¢ ! » ile \ the other centers tha 
i \I X \\ { Tt ( hic t} if 
\ nite { loser to the bordet 
} if rie oO come nto th 
( ( ) or 1,600 miles 
i 
\ Ot (| SC US ~ an | was on 
or | per the major s bling block. The Mexican 
(3 { b Je} ent of Labor te ‘tt wages, not find 
{ ) cre | \ nt to set the waa nadvanece., For 
, | evel the ficure might 
\\ o o et a re. Weecar 
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hey have ndvocated to us very strol oly and Lh) fact jl <oOme meet 
mes that I | id here in Washi iwton With the Mexican \mibassador, 
that very point was brought up: "4 in’t we use last year’s wage as this 
years Wave e” Phat was t DIG stumbling block, perhap the biggest 
Ox.3 eLO it] 

Another A eal ; We have fo t ove io i} 

ehnce rat (it li 1) if i) | L, yr Te I 

i'l i \ ott e | eC} WN \k Lil iepal hil 
( V ote Nex ! () \ i moulin ob we 
o { ib | tf npprove ( | to 1 

Ih) | ( Peg O pa sl 

\t a peak t \ neeced ( I 

1 @iy \ re ot I \ ve gotten a 21 t bhiahy 

( ii} nts Grom the Tar} { ] POUL TE iif thre country. 

Knother point | { » with ( Specificall oO ra 
fio] | ra ( It oO 0!) it pre eC} 1h wl elie { \ eC lh 
ployer may Or may not set up a nonoce tional ! ce [ wim not 
speaking of on-the-job urance. The Mexican Governmen iS in 

edt that U sa mMaatlory t y 1 Fact | wone so tar as to 
bit e | } ‘ ( | l it we should Ist sso t Ss anothnel 
one OT Our Mayor points 

Viv. Cootey. What kind of insurance is that / 

Mir. Sicitiano, This would be health insurance. 

Nia. ¢ LEY. Health and accident 4 


Mr. Srcin1ano. Health and accident, off the job, your group hos 
pitalization plans. 

Mr. GOnpeN. Mr. Chairman 2 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Golden. 


Mr. Gotpen. Did I understand you to say that the Mexican author 


ities made absolutely no concessions to trv to vet a legitimate agree 
ment with our various governmental ag@encies ? 


Mr. SIcILIANO. J hey have not made any real concession 

I will say this: It appeared at times that we have had concessions 
and then—— 

Mr. GoLpEN., And then reversed themselves ¢ 

Mr. Sicinzano. They would change in the next day or two. The 


best answer, Mr. Golden, is to say this: Just before the agreement 


ended they said, “Let's just carry on with the old agreement and 
meanwhile we will continue to talk on the new changes. 
Mr. Cootey. Why couldn't you do that ¢ 

Ir. Srcmiano. It gets back to the whole point of the abuses that 
have occurred in this agreement. We felt that the agreement was not 
working well—and I did not finish all my poimts—on the points I 
mentioned at least 

Mr. Coorry. On the points that you mentioned, did you bring up 
the question of fixed wages as against the prevailing wage, or did they 


bring it up ¢ 
= i 


Mr. Sicunrano. They brought it up. 

Vir. Cootey. That is 1 of the 7 points in controversy ; 1 presented 
bv them. 

“Mr. Siemiano. That is right. 

Mr. Cootey. What did you present / 








Mr. Su ILIANO. We simply pointed out to them that ace raing to 


> | Pp» i 
I ul Lav id and tS SuUCCeSSO] law, t ie Secretary of Labor had only 
t} ye er t find the prey ! Wweoes 

Mr. Cootey. You have already explained that 


Mh i I NO, We 1 1) ‘ ( : | it was our positiol 
Mr. ( LEY. | am not complaining about that. You said there 


were st pommel controvers\ One which they presented was with 


‘ ) t — ] ea ; t +] 
reTerence tothe eVallIng Wag fhev did no nt tihat.t! 


eV Wahted 


MI ( ¢ LEY | TAK ra ) tA | yr thre \W ich, one 
ad Ve } ( | l kk ne tor me lif i On OT THe ont t ¢ 

Mir. Sicinrano, Wages is one. In this respect I might say this 
| { ( tl¢ ZeC hie hie | a se eC pl vailing Wad We 

( it we Vy d be } Vi \ || yr to use th State employ 
Thi [ f tices il the State avel ( TuAtiy thre ones that 
make the vey- e would tm eren speed by which these 
1» pric ( ! ( Vy \ ( 1 s Le ¢ i} hit tC security 
of} t 

| those 1 pe ye T We \ WwaKe a ce] mee. After ill. there 

ne ) ce, ahd we were qitite wil Y tO vimit that } 

‘ ( I wave m 1 mproper, I that respect we listed if 
is ohne of our pr ts, or one Of the points that we wanted fo get some 
better understanding on, or an interpretation of 

Mr. Cootry. Explain to O these seven points came on the 
iwenda 


Mr. Poagr. No. 1, you requested that they open and maintain an 
office at Monterey. 

Mr. Sicrmiano. Yes. They notified us of the closing of the office, 
i we of course protested. 
Mr. Horven. Before we get into that, why not list all the points / 
The CHAIRMAN. Suppose you do that. 
Mr. Srcintano. I finished four, I beheve. The last one was on insur- 
ance. The next had to do with worker responsibility. This simply 


\\ 


Involves some method 1 whic the Mex can Wwol ker can be encouraged 
to tay on the job and not sk Pp, as it 1s called, before he had finished his 
}¢ b 

By “skip” we mean this: He usually leaves and goes somewhere. 
He may go back to Mexico or he is just as apt to go to Chicago and 
wo nto the restaurant bu ness or some other pla e. 


Phe pei NTA 





re of skips is fairly substantia 


o , about 15 or 20 percent. 
It is the legal program that I am speaking about throughout. We 
have to inere a worke1 resi ! bility. 

How do we do it? One w Ly would be to hold back a week’s pay. 
At present we have 2 days’ pay. ‘That does not seem to be enough of a 
le hes aie f We would propose a v ek’s pay or © day s’ pay. That is 
{ UTit t 

Phe sixth point is the unilateral blacklisting of employers and black 
listing of entire counties. This is particularly true in some areas of 
lexas wv e the Mexican Government has said, “We will not permit 
Mexicana workers to go into this country because they practice dis 
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Phe are not Supposed to do that ex epl ve Ont teterli il 
But they have been do he it. So we wa ted to vet thiut stra rhitened 
out. 

I would like to mention this, Mr. Cooley, if I might. These points 
are not major points as such. In some cases they are just interpreta 
tions. We felt that if there was the ne essary vood faith here on all 
parts that you would not have to touch some of the language. 


We feel we have to spell it out a little more, or make some type of 
interpretation. It is not a new point that has never been thought 
of before but it ha to be spelled out more beenu not worl 
the way the language reads aut pres tin the agreement. 

Phe last port has to ado wit i border recruitinent Th Vi 
volve the ki il of people who live on the border, whe waht to cross the 
border and work during the day time and go back at night o 10 
Waht to go back on weekends nstead of, \ mention l. iWihg 
Oo back to the center and be re-recrulte cl. 

Border recruitment is nothine W We actually got a propo 
from the Mexican Government in October to set up a borde recrult 


ment program. We aid immediate lV, “Yes, we will meet on { 
We met for 3 weeks and finally the Mexican Government snid. “We 
awhnotl have borde recruitment” sO those negotiations or those talks 
stopped at that time on bordet recruitment, 

We would still like to see a border recruitment program. 


Mr. CooLey. lt seems to me of the seve } nts vou listed none of 
them should present an nsurmountable difficulty. 

Mr. Srciniano. We agree. 

Mr. CooLey. Some, you say, involve interpretation, and vi ould 
like to have them modified. ‘They do not want to have them modified 

The last point you mentioned, about border recruitment, why should 


we be so concer! ed about the Mexicans On the border ¢ If the Mexie ih) 
Government does not want them to come and : 
them from the centers / 

Mr. POAGE. Will the gentleman vield ? 

Mir. CooLey. Yes. 

Mr. Poacr. The answer to the last question about the border is 
that they come across the border in one way Ol another. They either 
come across legally or they come across wet, If we are concerned 
about stopping wetbacks, we have to be concerned about those people 
rieht across the border. Of course they are the great source of 


whv don't we get 


rg 


wetba ks. 

If we are sincere In stopping this wetbar k proble Mi, We have to be 
sincere in working out a program to take care of all segments of the 
Mexican population as well as those that will supply the needs of 
America. 

I would like to ask the witness if it is not true that the onlv way 
n the world we Can hope to deal with Mexicans and vet any kind 
of agreement on even the most minor item is to show them that we do 
not have to deal with them. 

Whenever they think that we have to deal with them, that we have 


to take their terms, they will make no concessions whatever and t] 
will continue to proy ide unilateral interpretations just as long as we 
convince them, a lot of us have convi ed them, that we have just 


wot to have their workers. 
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I want to congratulate the Department now for taking a realistic 
attitude. 
Vir. GQarutnes. I want to concur with the gentleman from Texas. 


Asa matte f fact, I say that under a Republican regime there has 
done by the representatives of our Government in trying 
ett contract tt vear with Mexico to evotiate these agree 

{ been done under the Democrats. 
? Gil | LoTet I y A “ay to these pec ple and to 1 lV col 
on tree hat ther are no people In the world that 

Tas 

‘ | mn 
I ( an that the are me or invth ne of that kind. 
| tl ( nal | ire not going to let you outtrade 
c { y i ctl 1 do not hav ny trumps ih your 
d. You have to shor em because they will sit there and gamble 
«1 | \V'¢ onvince those people 
thi ( ot have to Ca U} el, we will never make a wood 

qed 


The whole question is: Do we want America to try to make a deal 
for America or do we want these people simply to sit down there, 


) read na w ( everything that the Mexican Government 


\] Coo.try. He has seve points. The only one that I see that is 


( i't «| ve. | understand the limitations 

merate But it seem to me that vou should be able 

to « \ ’ eir lawvers that vou have no right to assign a fixed 
wace, it o1 a rr yr wace. 

Sy ee t to sav this about t: You cannot tell me we are not going 


to have difficulty in pas ing this bill. We are Fvoing to be accused 
ot raliZlng slave labor brought in from Mexico to work on the farms 


Mr. Poacr. So what? 

Mer. Cootry. So vou will not get the bill through. When we went 
ont the last time to fieht for this bill, we had the wetback issue up 
ana ll the labor unIONS 1 the country jumped on the Members ot 


rthat we were protecting them, we have 


Coneress, and we were aving 
a contract, we are giving tit 


oIVINg m insurance, we are giving them security. 

Mir. Sicintano. And we still have that contract. That is our answer. 
Mr. Cootry. When we go out of here to carry this bill to the floor 
thousands of dollars to recruit labor from Mexico, when Mexico 


Lot ot want them to come in here, I have no idea that we can vet 
{ bill t ( a} 

But | have an idea that you could have a congressional committee, 
1) lement youl efforts, go to Mexico and talk it over 
and We want to ree pen these negotiations and we are not down 
here for ‘'s pla If von want you Mexic: ns to come here to 

c y cork Pia ss , 

| yt ] ytoomive uw U lator and ay “We are voing to 
a ORE ay 

\I SICILI : Wel ( ot Let me s: \ that the neg itintions have 
| ! ‘ i ted on thr | ‘ est level with the foreion minister and his 


qeputy - Ila the people that ire directly In ¢ aree of thi program. 
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The reaction has beer pretty 7 


niform all the wav. bottom to top. 

| nicht add here that the reason that we decided at this time not to 
go ahead with an extension of the agreement as we had that bargan 
Inewise this ts the best time for the United States. We nee peo] 
least now, and 1f we wait another 2 or 3 months then the pressure 
be so great to bring in workers to pick the crops that we will hav 
even oreater pressure from the farmer groups here in this country 

Mr. Coo.try. | not impossible for this legislation to be boewe 
down. and it is bogged down. Why wouldn't it be better te or | 
iow] ind sav. “Here is what we are going to lo, unless vo are | iSO! 
able in these negotiations” ? 

Mr. SictLrano. We have, sir. 

Mr. Cooney. You sit back and talk about we are eo ( 
nnd we are @o © to do that. and we \\ el p with no lab \ 


Op mMION 


| have covered the press reports, and t |} ere 1s one thine n Ni X14 


that evervbody in Mexico, every Mexican, is in accord with with ref 
erence to these ne votiations: the worker . the Government. officials 
and everybody else now thinks that Uncle Sam is trving to push them 
around and they are not going to be pushed around j 
Coneress is not going to authorize us to let vou push them around. 
Mr. Poacre. The gentleman said we will wind up with no labor If 


we do not do this we will wind up with plenty of labor but it will be 
wetbacl labor. We will VW na uD Vi ith the b ovcest flood of Mi Xi i! 
labor that we have had in many vears and it will all be il | 
the Mexicans themselves will wind up on. starvati 


QO! Vago .~ Leer 
will have no protection in the American courts, they will be | 


tothe worst kind of exploitation and unfortunately they will prol 
vet it. 

Mr. Coortry. It would be a good idea for you to go down there and 
tell the Mexicans that. 

Mr. Poage. They know that. They are not foolish. The Mexican 
Government knows these things perfectly well. sut they do not be 
heve that we will not deal with them. 

Mr. Hiny. Will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. Poacr. Surely. 

Mr. Hu L. What Harold Says I do not be lieve would be true be ause 
of the fact I saw this ruckus on television the other day that the \ had 
On the borde of California when those workers from Mexico were 
trying to get through the line. They were boosting them over the 
fence. There the were, shading them over the { yp of the crowd. Ot 





course they want to come in. Let’s cet this straight: J he Mexican 
workers \\ ant to come over here al cl earn AY lerican dollars and iT we 
see to if they will return home, and that is our job, not to keep then 
from comn i 

Mr. Poac The Mexican Government is trying to make the best 
trade they can make, They are trying to trade the United States out 
of everything they can, and I do not blame the Mexican Government 
for that. I wish our Government would treat every other nation just 
like Mexico is treating us. 

Mr. Hit. Will the gentleman \ ield ? 

Mr. Poace. Yes. 


£3054 4 


1 n 
IE. 








\| I] LI ! nk { it tiie Ov this conmnittee has i this leoislat Ol] 
he leg slati Stronger so we Cah st d them back and not 
( | ‘<) LWOUL DI vu or The over. 
\] i We ( mula rel i wreement with the Viexican Govern 
reit t { id le our best offer. but we cannot vel 
( the Mex \ Cr0\ nment if we tell them we will 
‘ o thre \ ‘ ie! ey simply come ii and 
l 
\] \ | ‘ ‘ t ip O} thei 
\I P | ' l i ill vett vr al LWTrer 
| e tactics « thre 
: ( [ ’ v Now 1 Mexica have a 
) 1 da place to put i 
i ( c e Mex i (a0 rninent had ot been 
ot { { 1h) tr brace beh ve had asked for 
true that back in 1950 or 1951. when we were having negotia 
Mexico City, t ey utterly refused to talk about anything 
mber wea ley / 
Mir. Stemirano. Yes: I understand that is true, because of \ hat they 
nterior pla he program in agriculture 
Mir. 1 ‘ 13 { \ ( ( oO ive hada orse drought than 
( } i Wt | Ot thre bol ie] 1) bably, il | they I cles 
vely trying to And Work 
\Iv. SICILIANO. Y¢ . sir: in the 6 months that IL have been in this 
IOUT SY perce tot my time eels to be on th ; problem. I have 
eard that particular objectlo raised by the Mexican Government : 
itis, that they will not give us as Many as we want. 
Mr. Poace. IT want to make it clear that it was raised by the Mexican 
e7 rnment, and I was not just pulling things out of thin air when I 


iid the Mexican Government had been refusing to give us the number 
Mexican workers we asked for. 

Mr. Hinw. Will you yield? 

Mr. Poacr. Yes 

Mr. Hino. Tf 1 understand this legislation correctly this will in no 
! ‘or harm, and might help your negotiations with the Gov 
rnment of Mexico. 
Mr. Siciniano. We think it will definitely help. 

Mr. Hinn. [ do, too. I firmly believe that with this legislation past 
e House it nay not necessar ly have to go to the Senate and in the 
eantime you may have worked out your proposition with the Mexi 


l (it 


Crovernn { If vo 1, tire ecistation would not necessarily 
oLot rough tT rmenut 

Mr. S ILIANO. It will elp, there is no question about that. because 
f e do not ive it then the Mex in Crovernment can stand baelk and 
il ire acting wit ul Luthor Cy, that the intere ted agencies 


Mi Hin. \) I rrect sa Lo itif web neti legislation up 
! { | © CI , t we \ I] have thre intor 


On tT Be sTtute [DD parti tf suppor iwmoeand furthermore that 
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Mr. Hiux. I do not see why there should be objection on the floor ( 
I for one am willing to take it on the floor as long as we are able and 
have sensible arrangements. We should not have the trouble on the 
floor that Mr. Cooley suspects. 


Mr. Cootry. Will vou yield? 
Mr. Hiun. Certainly. I am throug 
Mir CooLey. What Chor the Secret V ot Labo 


| nei tavor of it é 
Mr. Stctmmrano. Yes, sit 
Mir. Cooney Phe Secretary of Ag lture / 
Mir. Sicuaano. The Secretary of A It ? JT do not 
re nallv knov Wout ‘ Phi \o iulture Wepart ent 
on oul ( Ons The Attorney General ( ely IDDpo 
ind oO does e Secre uy ot state 
Mii C ¢ EY | i] is Yr apou 1 > retal Ol | bol 1) ( 
ve n com } it from) hin writing on th 
Phe CrairMman,. Mr. Siciliano represents the Secretary of Lia 
Mr. Cootey. Tam asking about the Seeretary of Labor. not what you 
think . 
Mir. StcmiaNno. Lam speaking for Secretary of Labor here t 


Mr. Cootry. He wat 

Mr. Srcmtrano. Yes, sn 

Mr. Cootrey. The Secretary of State wants it, the Attorney Gi 
wants it! 

Mr. Sicmi1ano. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ( OQOLEY. But vou do not know what the Secretary of Aericulture 
wants ¢ 

Mr. Sictn1Ano. I do not know how he feels. 

Mr. Cootry. Suppose he comes up and opposes it? Where will it 
leave you then ¢ 

Mr. Srcmrano. I do not know. 

Mr. Cootry. Do you not think it would be well to find out what the 
Secretary of Agriculture thinks about it, since it is agriculture we are 
dealing with? 

Mr. Sicintano. Yes, sir; we can find that out. 

Mr. Horven. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. CooLey. Yes, SIP. 

Mr. Hoeven. The Department of Agriculture sat in on your con 
ferences, did it not / 

Mr. Stcmiano. Not in all of them. They were represented. 

Mr. Horven. Who was representing the Department of Agricul- 
ture ¢ 
Mr. Goopwix. Mr. Oberlin was representing the Secretary at the 
neetings. 

Ir. Horvi x. What is his official position ¢ 

Mr. Hawn. What was his position on the legislation ? 

Mr. Horven. No, what is his official position ‘ 

Mr. Goopwix. Lam sorry, I do not know. 

Mr. Cootrty. Do you not think it would be well to have the Secre 
tary of Agriculture express himself on this 4 

Mr. SICILIANO. I do not know 1f the committee has requested are 
port. ‘This same resolution was introduced in the Senate and they are 
getting a report from the Agriculture Department. They should have 


it TOCA 
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whet trange that vou wor ld not confer Witth a 
representing the Depart) ent of Loriculture. Nobody here evel 
KY} the man’s name or what posit l ie held. He must not have 


Nii COOLEY | t | ! mibel oft this committe mve been ) 
‘] } 1 es ! ( ritte ! \ Le i 

| © desire to go no It seems to 1 

( ) } led in voi nevot 

e might employ some other te iques, send a small subeommit 
ie Senate Committee and from this committee to Mex tO 
reopen the negotiations the hope that vou mav reach some accord. 
\ - c uid O, a everybody else savs no, but IT have been 
pl Inw long enough to know that vou can negotiate and vou 
Ik vou Can start over again ma 6 ally reach and agree 
nt I can seein thisa widening of the br hand at Impairment of 


the frendship of these two governments. 

Mr. Sicm1ano. I agree with that. 

Mr. Cootry. I do not want to sry we are going to get e Mex 
wetbacks. 

Mr. Garnines. Will you vield ? 

Mr. Cooiry. Yes. 

Mr. (FATHINGS These cre tle 1@) have wrone down t| ere and have 
done their level best to get a suitable and workable agreement with 
Mexico. They have urged some points to be written into the new 
contracts, On point has to do with the skips. Here is a little farmer 
in Arkansas who will et Say Zo Me xicans, and tor) ot those will skip 
out the first week and 20 TO Detroit or other cities. What protection 
does he have? None whatever. Our repre sentatives asked that a 
week’s wages be held back so they can take that money and apply it 
against their expense for going to the border to recruit them. 

Mr. Cootry. They did not do it. 

Mr. Gatruines. No, but they putupa 200d battle. 

Mr. COOLEY. According to the press reports everybody in Mexico 

fended by these negotiations. I am quoting press reports. 

Mr. Garuines. It is time our officials stood on their hind lees to 
fight as these men have. Our farmers have to pay the freight. 

Mr. Cootry. When the committee went down there they had a rea 
sonable reception, I am sure, and reached some sort of noereement. 
What has ti mnspired to offend the Mexicans I do not know. Whethei 
they have been offended I do not know. The press reports indicate 
evervbed\ has been offended. 

Mr. Hinw. 7 hey still want to come across the border 
he i sav Boge ® snc page abape 

Moar. Coor That may be a lot of propaganda. 

Mr. ae W hy are they so badly offended if they want to come 
acro s the border / 

Mr. Cootry. I would like to have you go down there and find out 

The CHarrmMan. Are there any further questions of Mr. Siciliano / 

Mr. Golden” 

Mr. Gotpen. I think we are making a mistake if we adopt a soft 
attitude toward the Mexican Government. I feel that they have 


n vreat nu 
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taken every advantage of us and our farmers. 1 think that \lex 
ean Government has taken every aqaval tage of our Grover! ( bid 
our farmer too I think we ought to clothe ow representatives With 
enou rh power to GO Gow) there ana vet \ dec t agre if io 
ought to denl with them oO) i! ra dual basis, | e > l \ 


en Vo iv the re taking advantage of We 1 
to Vantage of Phe Mexican Govern Diy \\ 
want \ { ‘ Is SO] Tee ina ( 0 tO } 

\\ ¢ t ve ) eet t 1. Wi lit ve ypu lov \ 
‘ The ¢ 1) \ reach ( ( \) el (ry hit { ud Cc» 

will do 1 And « ih ft ( { ive mae Oo Ole 0 Tlie \i Xx i) 

{7Troverhment ha me” bee repre ntrpyar” Chre \I th peop 

the }) Opi | l) is ites is dena ieq net! uv 1} | 

Mexican Governme! lor ist as | would like to \ 

representatives ao in thelr deal With « er countries 

Mr. Bencnerr. Will the gentleman vield / 

Mr. Poace. Yes 

Mr. Bencner. In other words, vou do not think it is a crime for t e 
fellows to go down t "( (| pr ent Amel ln) farmer ane ‘ 
me n Go mel \ ot red » everything \ \ 

Mexico / 

Mr. Pe KE. | surelv do not I commend these fellows for try 
to represel trie \me hn tarmel hist Lot \ he to sat i\ \iex ( 
lt ( ( busine fy Mexico Phat 1s e bu { 1 tlie 
\I it doa good job of It ist 
( ) ( » Pep the Ame il terests I t 5 

ve a ‘ ( 1 Ul} ( nas and support them im represe 
Ee ( ay er 1 \ {1 to ha st} vt 

MM Ti I | rie ou pel ent We rouldlad Ord 2 t 
hand ! ‘ t | ( Lr the Departme wd pla t! i 
! on whet ve ¢ really negotiate 

1} { HAIRMAN Let the Cl ur make a tatement Iwo or three 
men Ve isk ra| i this 1 i executive session, | have te ld the 

i vi isked that 1f is not Phe press Is here Li e ol 
he members do not know that the press 1 here L am advising them 
ow that there a representative of the press present. 

. Mr. Bercner. What I said can be quoted by the press 

The CHairnMAN. IT ju vant you to understand that, becau 
ave l 1e q ut it ())  ¢ q! Nii “ 
asked u ( oon thet qaha the pl : \ }) Cl i i 
like to have eve ! ! l rst: it f leat le 

Mr. Hi. Mr. Cl e | ot seem t ure t 
I t lik We ! il aman tL ( l t { 

The CrammMan. The Chair does not want to go oO executive sé 
Ol is | rn here are q ti it m ) f tl ( ! ( ! 

i re to kof M Sicilian 1 uiter that I think we a gel 
1¢ ) ( 17 } 1 Prpye ‘ \ 1 {1} 
ft ( etting 1)! ram tio i e are no 
ocarryv on we) ram at lau ltl es \ hl issec sso it 
t from th ndpoint. The Chair does not want to hold 








1h) 


ive no}. 

} ert 

other t 
\ 


for one 


ition ibout 


Mr. Ga 


a 1) Pra. 


Mr. Coo.ry. 


of legally negotiated contracts, but I have not supported legislation 


hy ive on 


uting w 


\] ( rhnainl I we iid like te Sav that L have not com 
ist Hit abe the rin while Lhes¢ ventlemen have 
behalf of tl American Go rhime I do not want 
false light about it. Jam not willing to sav that they 
that could be done I do not like the idea of the press o1 
Y t we Olle ded everybody n Mexico. and we 
‘ nd add ult ton iy 1) pass @ thi sort of legis 
ot any urgency about it. We do not need to do it 
eed to d OMorrow 
\ \\ the gent n yield? Ihe { ds ran out, and 
tO have “hve yne la Ol 
: No vou do ot 
have run out, and the Comptroller General said you 
LO S] end my money Notwithstar (ine his views, you 
us for us to legalize the expenditure of this money. 
ro law proposes to amend thi Loricultura] Act of 
ome in and tell us the Secretary of Agriculture had 
une vou do not even know oO} the negotiations, and 
ow what the Secretary of Agriculture thinks about it. 
not going to support it until T have a little more info 
it 


PIEINGS, 


t 


AA 


bureal 


e 


l 


You have always supported This leoislation. When 


re 


Yes, 


n power it bore your name. 


sir: T have. I have supported the authorization 


our Government sitting on the Mexican border 


th open arms to receive Mexican labor coming in In a man- 


quarters o} 


\me! 


fer To « 


proaelhe 


ut any type 


that is offensive to the Mexican Government and to set up head 
thi 


is side of the Rio Grande. 
Mr. GATHINGS. 
Mr. Cootry. | 


Phe CHAIRMAN 


! ys Nii sic 
Mir. SICTLIAN 
nd that that v 


if arrangement 


\ 


To continue newotiations. 


{ 


| would ! 


il 


not come to vote for it. 
f there are no more questions at this pont, ] think 


ilinno mav desire to make some further statement. 


] 


ke to mention one thing, Chairman Hope, 
re not trving to earry on with this program with 
with M ‘X1CO. As recently as last week 


Ambassador has attempted to see the Mexican Foreion 
arry 


el 


and continue these negotiations. There are other 


do not feel that I « in, al least at this time, indicate 


exact nature—that will occur within the next 3 or 4 days. in 
hg per] aps even top or othe! officials of the | nited States Grov- 
elt We are anxious wrive at some agreement with Mexico. 
nh inite hn program o1 1\ We have attempted throughout here 
he cor ent In our negotiations. We have not acted, at least we 
pe we have not acted arbitrarily, and I do not think that the Mex 

Grovernment act llv. as such, has made that aecusation. 
Mr. Cooney. Why do vou eall this an interim program? It is not 
terim progran You are amen: o the basic law. It interim 

l what respect / 
Mr. Sr wo. The joint resolution provides for an alternative. 
hye ilter e would be to per) it the operation of this program 
f oO This is the interim alternative. That does not mean. 
o t agdonot want te oo | } k to the Orie al ba Sand that 
‘ \Ies 








L 

a. 11 t \ e) 1) res | 
hey tor pore that ve o e it 
f veo re} ‘ { rin vot ; ; 

Nii SiC] LN | { } hot ‘ Pry { It 

kk cl Of operat ! | erin j yeorr { 

Mr. Poa And tl el ibe na le ( 
Wh c 

Mr. Sicinrano. We are convines 

Nii ( MOLI \\ \ ( ld we pa t | - || ( Ys tive 
views besides the Bure ( 1 We oY { ey 
Sess1o ind now find it hh ope ( on It i mportant 
We have heard nobody but one witness from the Department Wi 
not know what the labor of the country volng to sav. or what the 
sec retary ol Lorn ture will say it eem fo me we are rus oO tor 
Nh ih. 

Phe Cnarman. That L matte wi in take ip ePXECUTILVE 
sion. The committee will take whatever actio fe rope 
suggest we permit Mr. Siciliano to finish his statement and the 
wil] Yo into executive session. 

Mr. SICILIANO, | have only about one more sentence I< 
definitely for the Department of Labor, the State Depa time} V1 
} ] } 


the \ttorney General n saving that th entire approach has been a 
coordinated one from the moment it vot started, as far as the nego 
tintions are concerned, to this morning. Inthat re pect it meets with at 
least the coordinated approach of the three departments. I gra 

you that the Secretary of Agriculture—I do not know his opinion on 
this matter. 

The CuatrMan. But there have beer representatives of the De 
partment, if I understood you correctly, present during your delibera 
tions / | 
Mr. Stcimntano. Yes, sir: Mr. Oberlin In the past 2 weeks we 


have met with representatives of the labor ore@anizatior s and we met 


ln { week Vi ith representatives of the farm groups throug! ont the 
U if d states | \\ |] hot pretend to say what t | PIT VATIOUS rene 


tions are. I think that is perhaps their function rather than min 


But they are the advisory groups to this program. 
Mr. Coontry. What position did the labor organization take? 
Mr. Srctmntano. The labor organizations, as I interpret it, are op 
nosed to the bringing in of Mexicans whether they are legal o1 legal. 
Mr (COOLEY. And they are going to turn o1 this bill, you know that 
Mr. Stcm1ano. Their ba c opposition is to the number of Mexican 


who come into this country and depress the wages of (mericat 
1 


We cannot quarre] with that at all. 

Mr. Cootey. The arguments are not good against the other bill but 
they might be eood AgANSt this one. 

The CratrMan. Do you have anything further ? 

Mr. Srcmiano. IT have nothing further. 

The Cuateman. Are there anv further questions ? If not we that 
vou verv m ih, Mr. Siciliag O, for yvour presence here. 


1 


The committee will co into executive session. 


(Whereupoi ‘ bo Ris Te as Wy th committe went nfo ene t e 


SeSSI1ON., } 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1954 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., in room 1510, 
House Office Building, Representative ( lifford R. Hope (¢ hairman ) 
presiding. 

Present : Representative Hope (presid vr), Lovre, Bel her, AYE 
Intire, Williams, Kine, Gathines, Polk, Wheeler. and Thon pson. 

The Cratrman. The committee will come to order. 

The committee has met this morning for the further consideratio1 
ot House Joint Resolution ooo and the Chair would like to announce 
at this time that the hearings will be continued into Monday. 


We shall hear witnesses representing the labor organization S oO} 
Monday. both the CIO and the A. F. of L. 


We have with us this morning some of our colleagues from the 
State of Calfornia who as we all know are very much interested 
in this legislation. It is an emergency n atter. | know, and we will 
be very happy to hear from them. T will eall first on our colleague, 


Robert se Wil On. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT C. WILSON, MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


The Cratirnman. Mr. Wilson, we will hear from vou at this time. 
Mr. Wiison. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. I am Congressman Wil 


son from San Diego, which is on the Mexican border and in the 32d 
District of California. 

We have a verv serious problem that needs solution. The wetback 
pl blem ] Hs bothe red us for ‘ bout 5 or 6 vears and t was wors last 
vear than at any pe riod in our history. We had in our county alone 


over ZOO O00 apprehet sions of illegal entrants and we are vi ry much 
concerned about the situation. 

Wo requ ted some cooper ition fron the Attornev Genera 
Mr. Brownell came out to Sat Diego and to Imperial Valley last 
Summer, Saw our immed ate probler 1 ad has atten nted to ado some 
thing about it. 

Our situation is not the same as those who employ the contract 
labor and use it on the interior of the United States. We are right 
on the border and contract labor has not we rked for farmers 1} our 
area. Thev are oht there on the Mexican border and it was too easy 
to skip then contracts and return back to Mexico, so the farmers have 


] 1 ] 


had to nse the traditional labor that They ive had ava lab 


] ] 

ie TO Them 
1 

} 


across the line 
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We appealed to the Attorney General last year to make it possible 
to recruit labor along the Mexican border so these workers could be 


vailable to the farmers. As it was under the previous agreement 
there was no way to put the traditional workers, who had for years 
orked on the farms in the United States. to legalize them and have 


them work. 
Consequently the farmers were using illegal labor. It was not a 
happ) arrangement because they were continually picked up by the 


Immigration Service and the farmers wanted some way to have legal 
Seda so under = temporary arrangement that has been worked out 
n the last few ks the farme rs have been able to get legal labor 


recruited from the border and it has been very satisfactory. 

The Mexican labor is adequately protected under this unilateral 
arrangement. There is an agreement. I have a copy of it here, that 
is signed by the emp ployer, by the Secret ary of Labor, and by the 
Mexican worker, which sets forth the provisions under which this man 
s hired and he has adequate aide eas including the right to have 
representation for any erievance that he has. 

I urge the committee to support this resolution which admittedly 
is to take care of a oe ry situation. We are hoping that we can 
get the provisions in a permanent agreement with Mexico that will 
allow border coeiane but there was a breakdown of such negotia- 
tions and we have had to have this pte ry arrangement. 

In the meantime we are continuing our attempts to make an agree- 
ment with Mexico that will permit some border recruiting of Mexican 
labor. 

If we fail to approve this resolution that is before us we are im- 
mediately going to start the wetbacks rolling again in San Diego 
County. . 

The wetback situation has been solved tempor: arily by this recent 
agreement, but if we do not implement it by this authorizing resolu- 
tion we are going to have the wetback proble m with us again. 

We have crops to harvest right now in San Diego County. A million 
dollar celery crop is going to be ruined if we do not have labor avail- 
able to use immediately and the only alternative will be to have the 
farmer hire illegal labor rather than legal labor which he wants to 
do. Not only that but the failure of this committee to authorize this 
legislation will seriously hamper negotiations for a permanent agree- 
ment that will include the provisions that we have been talking about. 

The Attorney General is very much concerned about the loss of face 
that the United States will suffer if we fail to pass this resolution. We 
need to indicate that we are united in an effort to speak for the Ameri- 

farmer and to put our point across in our dealings with the Mexi- 
in Government at this time. 

With your permission I would like to include in the record a copy 
of some tele orams that I have received in the last few days from the 
San Diego County Farm Bureau, from the San Diego County farmers, 
which is an employers’ group, and from the illegal employers of 
Mexican labor, urging that this committee take action on Resolu 
tion B00. 

The Ci AIRMAN, Those telegrams will be included as a part of your 


statement. 





i 
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(The documents referred to are as follows :) 
Ev CAJON, CALIF., February 4, 1954 


Congressman Rospertr C. WILSON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
We are only small farmers but 


Mexican labor urgently needed stand to lose 
several thousand dollars if help is not available immediately. 
AVE MARIA GARDENS, 
M. HUGHES 


NATIONAL Cry, CAuIv., February 4, 1954 


Representative Rosnerr C. WILSON, 
House Office Building, Room 115, 
Washington, D. C. 
Bos: We think everything possible should be done to see that sufficient money 
is appropriated to the Department of Labor so as to continue the Mexicnn labor 
This program seems to be working fairly satis 


border recruitment program. 
wrong that only time will remedy and 


factory It has a few things 
cient money this can be accomplished. 


Wilh sulll 


WILLIAM S. WRIGHT 


SAN Diego, Cair., February 4, 1954 


Representative Ronert C. WILSON, 
Room 115. Hous Office Building: 

We urge that you use your influence to make funds available immediately for 
the Department of Labor. Operations have ceased at the reception center in E] 
Centro. The interim Bracero program must continue without interruptions. 
San Dieco County FARMERS, IN« 
IvAN Woops, Manager. 


SAN Drieco, Catir, February 4, 1954. 


Bos WILSON, 
House Office: 
Please use best efforts to urge early enactment House Joint Resolution 355, and 
appropriation, Mexican farm labor program. Many more workers needed 
JAMES FUQUAY, 
President, San Diego County Farm Bureau. 


Mr. Garutnes. I wonder whether the farmers would use this Mexi- 
nh your 


can labor if they had a sufficient number of workers who live 1 
county available there. 

Do you have enough local labor ? 

Mr. Wu SON, We do not have enough local labor to take care of our 
Thus, as I mentioned before, we have traditionally 


farm problem. 
drawn on the Mexican labor as a labor pool for our farm crops, and 


the Labor Department has stipulated that there is no domestic labor 


available in our area to take care of our crops. 

Mr. Garuineas. Certification has to go in that there is not enoug 
domestic labor to do the job. 

Mr. Winson. That is right. That 
Mr. Garuines. Even witlr these perishable commodities where you 
have to have labor when you need it ? 

Mr. Winsor. That is right. One point I want to bring out here is 
Chere was some discussion, as I understand it, before this com 
1 ir international relations with 


be harming oul 
Mexico. I understand that the Mexican Ambassador—lI did not get 
I understand the Mexican Ambassa 


stated that it will not hamper our international relations, 


} 
(LO1 Las 


is a provision of the contract. 


1} ° 
LILIS. 


' 


; 1 . 1 
mittee that we might 


this information firsthand—but 
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I believe there is every reason why the United States can take 
If you ll refer to Public Law 78, which covers the employment 


of Mexican labor, in section 508 it states that nothing in the act shall 
limit the Attorney General: 


N 2 ! CoO! rue os limiting the aut rity of the Attorne 
nt to the general importation laws, to permit the importation 
tionality f iericultural employment as defined section 507 
chi en Vv entered the United States legally to refrain 
ng ng in agricultural employment under such conditions and for such 
Attorney General so specifies 


In other words, under the law which authorizes the importation of 
Mexican labor you specifically included the provision whereby the 
Attorney General, in case the negotiations broke down, could take 
unilateral action such as he did here recently. 

Mr. Garnines. It is necessary that we obtain the labor even if we 
hay »to go to some othe country ? 

Mir. Witson. That is right We definitely need the labor. Our 


wy this 


crop ire going to be ruimed if we are not allowed to bring 


lO 


lab : SR 
Mr. Garuines. This bill would give you enough authority to get the 


labor where needed ¢ 
Mr. Winson. Yes. 
The CHarrMan. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LEROY JOHNSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Vir. JOHNSON, Mr. Ch Man and members of the conun e, I 1] 


be ver) brief. 


\\ ive a praccical problem that faces us that is really 
Deal ! e country ind that 1s th l ‘ { na 
ie] th pro i b LPo7 i n | ( th) 
t the subcommittee that could {ppro} riate Tu is Tol 
oO} rece ! | OpIh1oe from the Coniptreller Creneral 
that ther iuthorizing legislation, and House Joint Resolu 
one that I understand will vive the author C\ for the 
Lpprop { ( min ee to appropriate the heces } oney 
( l | oTram 
[ just want to briefly point out our particular interest in this pro 
OT l. Phe Ongresslol al district that I now have borders on the 
San Joaqu Delta which is one of the richest pieces of land in the 
Worl | cre > O1 thousan of acres are farmed dow } there and 
particular urgency is in the crop of asparagus which will soon 


have to be harvested. 


We have alway ud either Mexican labor of Filipino labor handle 
this job. Then there are all the other vegetable crops, asparagus, 
Cc ery, nrons, pot toes, and eVeE ry other kind of vegetable crop. 

In addition to that. another part of my district that is on higher 

i} ses T] ts, and one oj the rrults that comes 1n very earhy is 
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The problem that the farmer faces is just this: During nine-tenths 
of the year he and his son ean run his little cherry ranch—prune the 
trees and plow the ground—when picking time comes he has about 
10 days to get that crop off and if he loses 1 day he loses roughly 
10 percent of that crop. 

It is all hand-picked and he will have to have probably 25 to 30 
workers, where before he and his son ran the situation. 

Those are the situations that we are confronted with. My home 
city of Stockton is a recruiting place for a large part of these laborers 
and there simply are not enough Americans, white workers, available 
to even begin to harvest these crops. Ever since I have been in Con- 
cress, about 12 years, we have always had this labor. 

During the war we had it and following the war, and we need it 
again this year, very, very badly. I trust that the committee will 
pass this resolution and that the House will pass it soon so we may 
have the Appropriations Committee go into action and ap propr late 
the necessary money to implement the program and start it going. 

In our country we need it right now. We have to employ these 
people. I talked to the man who is in charge for the group in our 
county and they need the helpers right now to start harvesting these 
crops. 

I appreciate the opportunity very much of coming here and making 
a brief statement and I assume that if I wish to I may add to my 
statement when it is submitted to me for correction. 

The CHaAtRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Garurnes. May I ask Mr. Johnson: I just wonder what effect 
the lack of enough labor to harvest those vegetable crops when 
needed—what effect there would be on the price to the consumer over 
on the eastern seaboard, for example. 

I recall that we have held some hearings here and we found that 
we get our lettuce and we get our various vegetable crops by carload 
shipment from California. 

Would that tend to increase the price to the consuming public that 
you supply throughout the Nation if you did not have sufficient 
labor? 

Mr. Jounson. I think it would because you would have a scarce 
crop and you would have a great many buyers who are used to buying 
those types of vegetables, wanting to buy them and the price would 
2x0 up naturally. If you have a demand that is more or less stationary 
and the supply drops, which it would be if we did not have adequate 
labor, the prices would undoubtedly go up. We want to harvest to 
the esis the crops that we have. For some of those products 
that I mentioned, our customers are in the Middle West, the South, 
and the East. 

We do not eat very much of the stuff we raise in my part of the 
country. We ship it all out, coming all the way out to this part of 
the world. 

Mi r. Garaines. Does that mean a scarcity of the commodities that 
would be available to the consumer if you did not get enough labor? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, and some farmers would probably go broke if 
they could not harvest those crops. 

The CHAIRMAN. It means the destruction of needed food products, 
too, does it not ? 
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Mr. Jonson. Certainly. They deteriorate. These are crops that 
have to be harvested right now. They cannot wait on most of them. 
Take the asparagus, when the little point comes through the peat soil 
you have got to get that out. You leave it there several days and it 
will he spoiled. 

Mr. Garuines. I got a telegram this morning, a very lengthy tele- 
eram, signed by Mr. Reuther, CIO head. stating that what we need 
to do istoe mp oy our own local labor in this country in order to solve 
this problem. We did not need to get workers out of Mexico. Do 
you agree W ith Mr. Reuther ? 

Mr. Jonnson. I do not. I do not believe he understands the prob- 
lem in our part of the world. We would be delighted to have Amer- 
ican workers but they are simply not available, and many American 
workers do not want to work on what they call stoop labor. For some 
reason or other the other types of labor, like the Koreans, the Fili- 
pinos, the Mexicans, are more adapted to that type of labor. 

Mr. Garnincs. Over in my part of the country, where we have to 
pay the transportation, and pay the insurance premiums and go and 
eet them and leave our men on the border to recruit and bring them 
in some 2.000 miles, we do that in order to get our crop harvested. 

If it was not necessary to import labor, we would not do it, ngenane 
of the fact that the farmer has to pay the prevailing wage in the 
community. 

Mr. Jounson. We are in the same situation and this could be a very 
fine cooperative program with Mexico and has been to a certain extent 
during these years, because these workers are probably making from 5 
to 10 times as much working for us, under very nice conditions, with 
diets ads apte “i to the “ir type of eating, and clean pli ices to live, and that 
money could go back to Mexico and replenish their economy. 

It ought to be a real nice program, and as I say we need them badly 
and have used them for vears, and have been re ‘lying on them, and 
we mply cannot get other labor than those in ql uantities necessary 
to harvest oul Crops. 

I do not know whether you people know—and this maybe is brag 
ging a little bit—but out of the last 15 vears in all but 1 year, Cal- 
fornia, in dollar value, has pens more in agriculture than any 
= 1 ee We had led the Nation in dollar value in 14 out of 15 
vears, and it 1s largely because of these specialized — that we have, 
shat we aoe such a high dollar value for our crops 

Mr. Garuines. It is amazing that any time you walk into a grocery 
tore in the City of Washington you can get fresh vegetables. Some 
body is responsible for giving us that good food every month in the 
vear. Its the same Way with oranges. You can get oranges, vou 
can get lemons, you can get grapefruit, all types of citrus available 
throughout the year. 

Mr. Jounson. I thank you very much. 

The Cuairman. Thank you very much for your statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN PHILLIPS, MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


The CHairman. The next witness will be a former distinguished 
member of this committee, John Phillips of California. We will call 
him now. 
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Mr. Puiiurs. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is John Phillips and I represent the 29th District. In order to 
conserve the committee’s time, and if I may, my own time, because 
my committee is presently sitting, and we did not finish the TVA 
hearing yesterday and had to take it up again this morning—I will 
not repeat what Mr. Johnson and Mr. Wi Ison have said, but say that 
[ associate myself with them and address myself to the urgency of 
this matter. 

The representatives of the various farm groups all over the country 
came to Washington last week. That is they were here all of last 
week and they held hearings with the Department of Labor representa- 
tives, and with the Attorney General’s representatives, and came to 
a conclusion informally, and also to the extent formally that the 
resolution now before you was the outcome. 

Now the matter is very urgent, because as the result primarily of an 
opinion of the Comptroller General that the money could not be used 
without the authorization of this committee, even I presume the 
$100,000 they presently have for reserve in the agency, the selection 
centers, distribution centers, were closed the night before last, so 
the destruction of fruit or of vegetables—the destruction of food—will 
give as of the first of next week and if by any chance this should run 
over and we should recess on the floor because of Mr. Lincoln’s birth- 
day, then we will face just that much spoilage of food and that much 
concern in the agricultural areas. 

Now there is nothing unusual about this. There is nothing unusual 
about the resolution before you except my own personal regret that 
we have to take this from emergency to emergency, because there is 
nothing of an emergency about this system. 

The Mexican laborers were in this area before we were. They know 
how to harvest the foods, they understand the seasons, they understand 
the crops, and from time immemorial they have harvested the crop 
when it comes to a peak, especially with what Mr. Johnson referred 
to as perishable crops and specialized crops. 

Mr. Wilson just pointed out to me section 4 and if I may read that 
into the record it will answer Mr. Gathings—no, it is article 3 of the 
agreement and I read it into the record as a reply to a question you 
asked : 

Whenever the Secretary of Labor or his duly authorized representative deter 
mines that United States workers are available to fill the job for which the 
worker has been contracted, this agreement may be terminated 
and so forth, by the Secretary. 

In — words, there must always be certification that there are no 
local or American laborers available for the job before we can take 
ies. 

I am here, therefore, to impress upon your committee, Mr. Chain 
man, the very great urgency of this matter. Remember, this is only 

. short-time resolution. This only extends the program to the end 
of the fiscal year which is only less than 5 months off of your com 
mittee, while it is perfectly obvious that it should go into this matter 
thoroughly, could well go into it with extreme thoroughness between 
now and the first of the vear to see if you could bring us out some 
sort of permanent or semipermanent program, but get this resolution 
through just as quickly as it is possible to get it through rather than 
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give us a loss in the areas along the border of a week’s food now in 
the ground and ready to harvest. 

The Cnarrman. Any questions ? 

Mr. Wheeler 7 

Mr. Wuerter. Mr. Phillips, I also received a telegram to which 
Mr. Gathings has made reference, signed by Mr. Reuther, expressing 
the opposition of his particular organization to the passage of House 
Joint Resolution 355. 

Do you know of any reason why Mr. Reuther should be any more 
opposed to House Joint Resolution 355 than he and his organization 
are to the basic act which this resolution seeks to amer.d. 

Mr. Pimutres. None. There would be no difference between them, 
L presume. I do not know Mr. Reuther personally. I consider him 
a very able man but I doubt if he knows the situation along the border 
or perhaps it has been presented to him wrongly, because there is not 
labor available to supply under the terms of the telegram you indicate 
to me. 

In other words, if Mr. Reuther is not in favor of this resolution he 
presumably would not be in favor of the law which it presumes to ex- 
tend, or vice versa. If he were in favor of the law which it presumes 
to extend, he would not be opposed to the extension. 

Mr. Wuerecer. That answers the question very adequately. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Prunus. Thank you very much for letting me come in. 

The Cuairman. Our next witness will be our colleague from New 
Mexico, Mr. Fernandez. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ANTONIO FERNANDEZ, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO 


Mr. Frernanpez. Thank you. I want to join my colleagues from 

‘alifornia in urging prompt action in this matter. I have a stack of 
telegrams from New Mexico where planting of cotton is beginning 
this month, urging action on the appropriations for this item. How- 
ever, our chairman has taken the position not only that the moneys 
which would be appropriated cannot be used in the absence of an 
agreement with Mexico but that we cannot even appropriate the money 
until there is an agreement with Mexico or such a resolution as this 
one is passed. Consequently, he has not called for hearings on the 

request which has already been made for quite a number of days by 
the Department, approved by the Bureau of the Budget and requesi 
adeastited by the President. 

Consequently, unless we get prompt action from this resolution, in 
passing the House, by the time, after that, that we have hearings in 
the Appropriations C paceman e and get that bill passed, all our work- 
ers who are getting ready to be recruited will be gone from New 
Mexico, and therefore the cA for the immediate legislation is of the 
nature of an emergency almost. There is no difference between this 
joint resolution and the law that has already been passed. The only 
difference is that this resolution will permit us to go ahead and ap- 
propriate the money and use it for contracting this labor whether or 
not we have an agreement with Mexico. 

Mr. Wirerter. Do you know of any reason why the passage of this 
resolution should rightly be interpreted as an antilabor approach to 
this problem / 
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Mr. Frernanpez. Not unless your regular bill was so interpreted. 
Of course I realize that the labor unions always opposed the importa- 
tion of any kind of labor under any circumstances. It is perfectly 
natural that they should, and of course all of the rest of us would not 
want to import any labor if we could get it here, but this committee 
is well aware, from hearings held in the past, that it just cannot be 
done. We have to have this labor for some time to come. 

Mr. Wueecer. If this committee goes along with the position ex- 
pressed by Mr. Reuther, how would you secure labor in your territory ? 

Mr. Frernanvez. We just would not secure it. We just would not 
be able to raise our crops down there. We could raise some but not 
in any large amounts, and the people who have the money invested 
in those lands and in those crops would just lose it. 

Mr. Wueeter. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you for your statement. 


Our colleague, Mr. Gubser, of California, has been asked to be heard 
this morning. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Gurser. Mr. Chairman and members of the House Committee 
on Agriculture: My purpose in appearing before you is to urge your 
favorable consideration of legislation which would make possible the 
continued recruitment of Mexican labor for use on the farms of Cali- 
fornia and other States. I am a producer of California specialty 
crops. In past years I have hired Mexican nationals and know from 
personal experience how necessary this form of labor is. 

No one of us wishes to deprive e anyone now in this country of his 
right to work. No one of us is desirous of securing labor that will 
accept substandard wages. We are only desirous of securing labor 
with which we can produce and harvest our crops. 

Please visualize for a moment a 150-acre farm such as my own, 
where it often becomes necessary during periods of emergency to em- 
ploy as many as 30 men. Contrast that type of operation with the 
highly mech: anized production of corn and wheat on much larger acre- 
ages in the Midwest. From this contrast you will see that our labor 

requirements are entirely different from those in the rest of the 
country. 

We prefer local labor because we find it is more experienced and 
it costs us less money, but, gentlemen of the committee, when your 
crop is rotting in the fields, when the local branch of the United States 

<mployment ‘Service admits that it cannot supply your labor require- 
ments, then you are forced to request imported labor. 

If anyone claims that a labor shortage at certain peak periods does 
not exist in central California, I urge him to come to our State and 
see the thousands of tons of tomatoes which are ruined by frost many 
times for lack of labor to pick them. 

Gentlemen, this is an emergency for California. I urge your favor- 
able consideration, 

The CuarrMan. The next witness will be Mr. John Adams of Har- 


lengen, Tex. We will be glad to hear from you at this time, Mr. 
Adams. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN ADAMS, OF HARLINGEN, TEX. 





Mr. Apams. I am a lawyer living in Harlingen, Tex., in the Rio 
Grande Valley where I have lived and practiced law for the past 25 
years. We have practically the same problem that you gentlemen 
have heard discussed here by the gentleman from New Mexico. Down 
there, on the Texas border between Brownsville and El Paso, there 
were something like 300,000 arrests made in 1953 for illegal crossings 
of the border. Our farmers down there depend exclusively on that 
Mexican labor to harvest their crops. If they do not have that labor 
the crops just cannot be harvested because we do not have any other 
labor. The situation as it exists at the present time: We have fields 
of beets, carrots, tomatoes, broccoli, lettuce, right now, that are ready 
for harvest, and when these crops are ready for harvest they must be 
harvested, as was explained here awhile ago. 

Now then, if this joint resolution is passed the farmers in our dis- 
trict will be able to obtain labor legally, which they, of course, want 
to do. Under this arrangement I might say that it is about the first 
really workable arrangement that they have had in years, certainly 
that I can remember, where they would obtain this labor legally, and 
that of course is what they would like to do. If the resolution is not 
passed all of those crops, of course, will not be harvested. We do not 
have any other labor. Thereisnone. That has been traditional down 
there, ever since that country was inhabited. The economy of that 
particular section—I would say approximately 500,000 people—is 
predicated 90 percent on the agriculture and the citrus fruit that is 
grown there, and without this labor that we have that comes over from 
Mexico, that economy would just fail. We therefore urge the com- 
mittee to pass this resolution and vote favorably on it. 

The CHarrman. You feel that the situation is such that we should 
have immediate action, I take it? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. As I understand it, if this resolution is not 
passed, then the Attorney General has no alternative except just to 
close the border, and when that happens we have got these fields that 
are ready to harvest that will just go by the board. These farmers 
will lose their crops, go broke, many of them. And the country as a 
whole will be deprived of that wonderful food we think we have been 
sending up in the country. 

The Cuatrman. You have heard the questions I asked other mem- 
bers of the committee, whether there was any issue involved that was 
not involved in the original act as far as policy was concerned. 
Would you want to comment on that? 

Mr. Apams. No. I have no comment to make on that. Of course, 
the bare fact is—and anyone would know it if he just came down 
there and spent a little time—that there is no labor except this par- 
ticular labor that comes over from Mexico. There is no American 
labor. You cannot get a man to go out and pick that cotton and stoop 
down and pick the carrots, and do that kind of work. The Mexican 
labor that comes over the river to do that has done it for generations 
and generations. They do probably because they can make more 
money at it over on our side than they can any wee way. In fact, 
I have been down in that country many times, and have seen just how 
those people live who come over there and harvest our crops. They 
live in huts with dirt floors, and I have gone in there and had coffee 
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and a tortilla with them, and the pigs come right in the same room, 
If they do not get an opportunity to come across the river and work 
for the vegeti able season and the citrus season, they just do not have 
enough to eat, and they have come over on our side and worked for 
that particular season, and they go back to Mexico and live compara- 
tively like kings for the rest of the year. 

Mr. Garurnes. How many months in the year are you harvesting 
crops in that area in that part of Texas? 

Mr. Apams. That varies. There is some employment all year long 
Lut the big crops are from November om up to the spring, and then of 
course in about June or July the cotton comes on, 

Mr. Gatuines. How far down into the interior do these workers 
come up from / 

Mr. Apams. Not too far. I would say that 90 percent of them 
come within 100 or 200 miles of the border. There are people down 
there who just do not have any way of making a living and they come 
up that river and go across the re to get jobs and work. 

Mr. GATHInGs. It is advantageous to the economy of a good portion 
of Mexico that this American money is available in those areas ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. I had the figures on the amount of money 
that was taken back but I do not have it now. I am sorry that I do 
not, but it was a tremendous sum. 

Mr. Garurnes. I have talked to many in my area and T find that 
more than 50 percent, sometimes as much as 6624 percent of the money 
carned in our vicinity goes back to Mexico. A half from two-thirds 
of the total wages earned finds its way back to the family 
particular mdividual worker. Do you find that same situation ¢ 

Mr. Apams. That is exactly the situation there. I do not know 
the percent but I know it was very large. 

Mr. Garuines. As a matter of fact, the program was criticized 
because of the fact that so much of the money does go back into Mexico. 

Mr. Apams. Well of course, that affords us an opportunity to market 
our crops, and we make money that we would not make if we did not 
send it over there. 

Mr. Garuines. We get the food too, and as the chairman said awhile 
ago, there is less spoilage it you are able to harvest these crops when 
they are ready for harvest. 

Mr. Apams. I would like to make this further comment on the labor 
situation; this labor that comes over: Very few—I do not know the 
percent, the Department of Justice would probably have it—but I 
now from actual experience that the percentage is very low of 1 
who come across to work in our fields ths at will go on up into the 
terior of the United States and engage in some other sort of Saline 
The vast majority of those people come over there because they are 
hungry and they want to make some money to take back to their 
families. Of course, there will be an exception probably and 1 or 2 of 
them maybe out of a 100 or 500 might decide to go up to Detroit 
and try to get a job. Of course if he does that might create a problem 
to labor, but that is so small in comparison to the good it would do to 
have these people come over on our side to work in agriculture, that 
I do not see that that would make too much difference. 

From an international standpoint, as far as the standard of living 
is concerned, I think that the Mexicans coming to this side and work- 
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ing, earning this money, and going back on the other side, will have a 
great tendency to increase the wage paid, and better their standard of 
ilving over on the other side, because when the Mexican farmer gets to 
where he is competing with the United States, if the labor comes over 
here to work, he will naturally pay them a little more to stay over 
there. So it really helps the labor on the Mexican side of the river. 

Many of the Mexican interests, of course, are opposing this crossing, 
because they pay their labor over there about a tenth of what we pay, 
and they harvest their cotton, get it picked, for a tremendously lower 
sum than we have to pay, and yet right through the port of Browns- 
ville they sell that cotton for the same if not a bigger price than the 
United States gets for their cotton. 

Mr. Garuines. I wonder if they are as efficient in the harvest of 
vegetables as they are in the harvest of cotton? 

Mr. Apams. Yes,sir; they are. AsI say, it is traditional with them. 
They have been trained to do that through generations. 

Mr. Garutnes. They do a splendid job of picking cotton ? 

Mr. Apams. They do a fine job of it and you cannot get anyone else 
todoit. You cannot get American labor to do it at all. The only time 
that skilled labor came over was during that Bracero contract when 
several farmers complained about people coming over here under the 
Bracero agreement, and they were dentists, one was a musician, one 
was a tap dancer, and they just did not want to do that kind of work 
and did not do it. Of course they could not use them, because the 
man who comes across that river because he wants to work is the man 
who is going to work. 

Mr. Garurncs. One other question. It seems to me that the Harl- 
ingen centers have done a marvelous piece of work in making this labor 
available to us. Do you think that the Harlingen center should be 
maintained this year ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir; I think it could. 

Mr. Garuines. Is it needed ? 

Mr. Apams. I believe it is, but I am not in a position to say. I do 
not have statistics at my fingertips on that, but I am sure that it would 
be most service able to that whole area down there to have that center 
at Harlingen. 

Mr. Garuines. We have traditionally gotten our labor through 
Harlingen, that is the reason I asked that question. 

Mr. Apams. I think that would be the probable place for it. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Wheeler has a question. 

Mr. Wurecer. Does the witness know of any provision in the pend- 
ing resolution which would give to Mexican laborers an unfair ad- 
vantage over American workmen ? 

Mr. Apams. I know of absolutely none. I could not point it out. 
There is none, by the wording of it, and furthermore as a practical 
proposition, we do not have any labor in America that does that kind 
of work. 

Mr. Garutnes. The opposition that I have heard expressed to this 
resolution is predicated on the premise that it gives to some Mexican 
laborers unfair advantage over American workers. I fail to see that 
and I just wondered what your position was about it? 

Mr. Apams. I cannot understand how that could come about, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Are there any further questions of Mr. Adams? 

( No response. ) 
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The Cuatrman. If not, we thank you very much for the informa- 
tion you have given to the committee. 

Mr. Apams. I thank the committee very much for hearing me. 

The CHarrman. The next witness will be Mr. Matt Triggs, repre- 
senting the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Mr. Chairman, before taking the next witness I 
would like to introduce a very distinguished Texas who is here in part 
in the interests of the resolution. 

Mr. Jack Porter, Republican national committeeman from Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Porter has been before this committee before 
and we are always glad to have you, Mr. Porter. We appreciate your 
coming out this morning. 

Mr. Porrer. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF MATT TRIGGS, REPRESENTING THE AMERICAN 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


The Cuamman. All right, Mr. Triggs. 

Mr. Trices. Mr. Chairman, there is being placed before you a very 
brief statement of our position on this matter. I suppose the best 
procedure would be for me to read it. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation respectfully recommends the approval 
of House Joint Resolution 355, to clarify the authority of the Department of 
Labor to undertake a unilateral program for utilizing the services in agriculture 
of Mexican nationals who desire such employment. 

We have followed closely the negotiations between the State Department and 
officials of the Mexican Government with respect to the continuation of the 
bilateral program. 

As we understand the situation the major point of disagreement has been the 
fact that the Mexican Government has insisted upon a procedure which involved 
the fixing of wages in the United States by action of the Mexican and United 
States Governments. There is no authority in law which would permit the 
Department of Labor to undertake this function. 

We believe the Labor, State, and Justice Departments are to be commended 
on their firm stand on this matter and for the institution of a unilateral program 
designed to meet the labor needs of the South and Southwest area until such 
time as a satisfactory program can be worked out in cooperation with the Mexican 
Government. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHatrMan. We thank you, Mr. Triggs, for your statement. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Horven. The other day at the hearing we got the impression 
from the witnesses that in the negotiations with Mexico, the Mexican 
Government was demanding that practically all concessions be made 
on the part of the United States Government and that they were un- 
willing to make very few if any concessions on their part. 

It is my understanding that this has been the main difficulty in 
reaching an agreement. Is that your impression ? 

Mr. Triees. That is my impression, sir. I do not speak really as a 
competent witness on that because I have not sat in on these negotia- 
tions, but we have been in continuous touch with the Labor Depart- 
ment as to developments from day to day, and that is our impression, 

Mr. Hoeven. We are not precluding any further negotiations. We 
are faced with a very realistic problem and that is to get the necessary 
labor at the time it is needed ¢ 

Mr. Triaes. Correct. 
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Mr. Bevcnuer. Will you consider modifying your statement so that 
it would include the Middle West and the Northwestern States where 
the situation will also be critical ? 

Mr. Triees. I did not mean to leave them out, except from a sea- 
sonal standpoint the need is urgent in the areas:I mentioned. Your 
need comes along a little later in the season. It is just as vital. 

Mr. Bevoner. Will you speak before the committee again and 
testify in behalf of the North Central States ? 

Mr. Trices. Yes, I will amend my statement as to that, sir. 

The Cramman. Are there any other suggestions for correction or 
amendment ? ; 


(No response. ) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN J. RIGGLE, REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF FARMER COOPERATIVES 


The CuairMan. The next witness will be Mr. John J. Riggle. 

Mr. Riecie. My name is John J. Riggle, secretary of the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives, located at 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington. I have a short statement that I will read if that is the desire 
of the committee. 

The CuairMan. We will be happy to have you read it. 

Mr. Ricérx. The National Council of Farmer Cooperatives is in- 
terested in the importation of farm labor, because a number of its 
member associations are market ing for their members citrus and other 
fruits and vegetables, and cotton, and its products, the cultivation and 
harvesting of which are dependent on labor, ot which not enough is 
available in this coun try in the areas and at the times needed. 

These products require timely and seasonal labor to secure economi- 

cal produe { ion, and the qui ality de Mane led by consumers 1s only secured 
be harvesting at the time they are ready, neither too early or too lite. 

This is the season in these areas for considerable tine oft 
varied nature, some harvesting, some cultivation, and some planting. 
The interim program of recruiting on the United States side of the 
border those Mexicans seeking work, who enter under the provisions 
of the Immigration Act, was shut down February 3 under a ruling 
of the General Accounting Office that the funds available for the pro- 
oram cannot be used, without an international agreement with the 
Mexican Government, according to their interpretation of sections 501 
and 506 of Public Law 78 and according to their interpretation of 
the intent of Congress from testimony of Government witnesses at 
hearings and from committee reports, on the bill. 

Since the interpretation is made, notwithstanding the specific pro- 
vision of section 5O8, authorizin iv the Attorney General under the 
general immigration laws to permit the importation of the aliens of 
any nationality for agricultural employment, it is urged that Congress 
move to correct the situation by the approval of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 355, in order that p roduction and harvesting of perishable food 
crops can proceed without loss in the areas affected. 

The existing situation is conducive to illegal entry and more con- 
fusion in international relations, than reliance on the same immigra- 
tion laws under which we receive workers from other neighboring and 
foreign countries. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement. 
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The Cuatrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Riggle. Are there any 
questions / . 

(No response. ) 

The CratrmMan. If not, we appreciate the information which was 
given to the committee. 

The next witness is Mr. Banks Young representing the National 
Cotton Council. 

I do not see Mr. Young in the room at this time. 

Are there any other persons present who desire to be heard at this 
time on the pending resoltuion ? 

This completes the list of the witnesses which has been placed before 
the Chair. 

(No response.) 

The Cuatrman. If there are not, at this time the Chair would like 
to submit for the record a letter from Mr. William P. Rogers, Deputy 
Attorney General, stating the position of the Department of Justice 
on the joint resolution; also a letter from True D. Morse, Under Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, relating to the position of the Department of 
Agriculture on the joint resolution: and a letter from Mr. Thurston 
B. Morton, Assistant Secretary of State, expressing the views of the 
Department of State on the legislation, all of which letters are in favor 
of the legislation and urging its early enactment. 

(The documents referred to above are as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, February 4, 1954. 
Hon. CLirrorp R. Hope, 
Chairman, House Committee on {griculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to the request of your committee for 
the views of the Department of Justice with respect to the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 355) amending the act approved July 12, 1951 (65 Stat. 119, 7 U. S. C. 
1461-1468), as amended, relating to the supplying of agricultural workers from 
the Republic of Mexico. 

This joint resolution and two other identical joint resolutions (S. J. Res. 
121: H. J. Res. 357) would amend the provisions of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, which deal with arrangements for recruitment of Mexican 

orkers to meet domestic shortages of agricultural labor, to authorize continuance 
f the program during any periods in which agreements between Mexico and 
the United States covering such arrangements may not be in effect. 

It is the view of the Department that enactment of such legislation is of 
urgent importance to the efficient administration of the immigration laws of 
the United States, and to the needs of a substantial part of the agricultural 
economy of the western and southwestern United States. 

The Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended by the act of July 12, 1951 (65 
Stat. 119) and by Public Law 237, 88d Congress, August 8, 1953, authorizes the 
Secretary of Labor to operate until December 51, 1955, a comprehensive program 
for recruitment and employment of Mexican agricultural workers in the United 
States where there is a shortage of domestic labor to fulfill agricultural needs. 
That act conditions the operation of such a program, however, upon prior deter- 
mination by the Secretary of Labor that sufficient qualified domestic workers 
are not available despite reasonable efforts to attract them, and that the employ- 
ment of Mexican workers would not adversely affect the wages and working 
conditions of domestic agricultural workers similarly employed. The act more- 
over specifies that workers recruited under the program are to be admitted to 
the United States subject to the immigration laws for such time and under such 
conditions as may be specified by the Attorney General. 

Most importantly, the terms of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, relate 
the operation of this comprehensive program to the existence of prior arrange- 
ments between the United States and Mexico. This provision reflects the fact 
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that the initial impetus for the enactment of this legislation was in terms of 
the implementation of the Migrant Labor Agreement of 1951 entered into between 
the United States and Mexico. 

The need which gave rise to the act, and to the execution of the agreement, 
stems from the shortage of domestic agricultural workers in the western and 
southwestern United States. This shortage has existed in a more or less acute 
stage for a number of years. At the same time, across the border in Mexico, there 
is a substantial surplus of Mexican agricultural workers, extremely anxious to 
secure the far higher wages and better working conditions offered for farm labor 
in the shortage areas in the United States. 

The demand for labor in the United States, and the immediate availability 
of Mexican labor, led to demands for legal procedures for the importation of 
Mexican agricultural workers. Obviously. the large number of workers involved 
called for adequate governmental regulation, lest the wholesale importation of 
laborers serve as a screen for illegal entry of undesirables. At the same time, 
there was need that the procedures for legal importation of workers be as stream- 
lined as possible, for otherwise the seasonal needs of farmers would lead to their 
use of available illegal entrants rather than to resort to cumbersome and time- 
consuming legal methods which might produce workers too late for the imme- 
diate need. 

The agreement with Mexico, and the terms of the act which authorized im- 
plementation of such an agreement, were calculated to improve the situation 
by providing a legal means for relieving domestic shortages through the recruit- 
ment, screening, and admission of Mexican agricultural workers, under adequate 
guaranties against their exploitation and against any adverse effect on domestic 
laborers. Some of the provisions of that agreement, however, proved to be 
unduly cumbersome. Prior to the original date of its termination, intensive 
negotiations were undertaken by the American Ambassador to Mexico to amend 
and extend the original agreement, or to conclude a new agreement. 

These negotiations have not as yet proved successful. As a temporary meas- 
ure, the 1951 agreement was extended until January 15, 1953, and since that 
time interim procedures embodying all of the safeguards provided by the law, 
have been devised to meet immediate needs 

In these negotiations attempts were made on behalf of the United States to 
eliminate operational difficulties resulting from the insistence of the Govern- 
ment of Mexico that farmers employing Mexican laborers assume unreasonable 
contract obligations and guaranties, and that the recruiting of such laborers 
take place in the interior of Mexico, rather than in the border areas. These 
attempts were, however, substantially vitiated by the belief that the United 
States would be unable to carry out an adequate program unilaterally, without 
the agreement, and that for that reason this Government would be compelled 
to accept any terms which the Government of Mexico might see fit to impose. 

It is of course true that the specialized procedures developed to meet this 
problem are in large part dependent upon the terms of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended. As noted, that act contemplated the existence of an 
agreement with Mexico, and makes no express provision for operations in the 
absence of such an agreement. There is no doubt that the authority and pro- 
cedures of the general immigration laws might be invoked to meet this problem. 
The procedures of these days, however, are not as apt for this special purpose 
as the terms of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. Their use would 
undoubtedly very considerably increase the cost and difficulty of handling this 
special problem of Mexican agricultural laborers. 

It cannot be anticipated that the need of growers in the West and Southwest 
for an adequate supply of agricultural labor at seasonal peaks can be met in 
the near future without the use of Mexican laborers. Nor can it be reasonably 
expected that the desire of the Mexican agricultural workers generally for the 
wages and working conditions that prevail in the United States will disappear. 
Unless legal importation of agricultural workers from Mexico can be done in 
a manner sufficiently prompt and effective to make the employment of illegal 
entrants unprofitable for grower and laborer alike, the number of illegal entrants 
will increase; and with it will increase the already serious difficulties of the 
immigration authorities in the Mexican border area. 

From the standpoint of administration of the immigration laws efficiently 
and without undue expense, it would be preferable if the special procedures 
available under the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, might be continued 
without encountering serious question even though the earnest efforts of this 
Government to conclude a new agreement containing the necessary revisions 
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are unsuccessful. The possibility that a question might be raised of the authority 
to continue this program unilaterally is a matter of serious concern, even though 
there may be no serious legal basis for such question. The full contidence of 
grower, laborer, and the general public in any such program is an indispensable 
condition for the effectiveness of that program. That confidence of course might 
well be seriously shaken by the existence of any such dispute. 

It is accordingly important that the existence of that authority be established 
beyond the possibility of such a contention. With such authority, which would 
be provided by this legislation, it would appear to be entirely possible to arrive 
at a reasonable solution of the problem of illegal entry of Mexican farm workers, 
with the cooperation of the Mexican Government if that cooperation can be 
reasonably secured, without it if that proves to be absolutely necessary. 

Within 30 days there will be an upsurge of demand for laborers for spring 
planting. By that time there must be a working program to regulate the im- 
portation of Mexican workers, or the number of illegal entrants attracted to the 
shortage areas will swamp enforcement of the immigration laws. The proposed 
amendment is therefore of particular urgency. 

For these reasons, this Department urges the enactment of the House joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 355) amending the act approved July 12, 1951 (65 Stat. 
119, 7 U. S. C. 1461-1468) as amended, relating to the supplying of agricultural 
workers from the Republic of Mexico. 

In view of the urgency of your request, it has not been possible to secure 
the advice of the Bureau of the Budget as to the relationship of this proposed 
legislation to the legislative program of the President. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM P. ROGERs, 
Deputy Attorney General 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., February 8, 1954 
Hon. Criirrorp R. Hope, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Hope: This is in reply to your request of February 3, 1954, for a 
report on House Joint Resolution 355, a joint resolution amending the act ap- 
proved July 12, 1951 (65 Stat. 119, 7 U. S. C. 1461-1468), as amended, relating to 
the supplying of agricultural workers from the Republic of Mexico, by striking 
out the parenthetical clause ‘pursuant to arrangements between the United States 
and the Republic of Mexico” and inserting in lieu thereof “pursuant to arrange- 
ments between the United States and the Republic of Mexico or after every 
practicable effort has been made by the United States to negotiate and reach 
agreement on such arrangements.” 

The Department of Agriculture in keeping with its overall agricultural respon- 
sibilities is vitally interested in assuring that adequate manpower is available to 
meet farm needs. It recognizes the loss of agricultural workers that has resulted 
from nonfarm job opportunities and that there is heavy reliance in some areas on 
foreign labor to supplement inadequate supplies of domestic workers. For years 
many workers from Mexico have been employed to meet seasonal labor demands 
especially in the Southwestern States. In 1951 this Department in testimony 
presented to the Agricultural Committees of the Congress recommended passage 
of Public Law 78 (65 Stat. 119, 7 U. S. C. 1461-1468) authorizing the Secretary 
of Labor to arrange for the importation of Mexican nationals for farm work. 
In March 1953, it expressed its position as favoring the extension of this authority. 
We are generally familiar with the problems encountered in this program under 
international agreements with Mexico which have made continued operations 
difficult and in some instances uncertain. Many of these problems have not been 
resolved and the international agreement with Mexico was terminated on January 
15,1954. We understand that attempts are being made to negotiate a new agree- 
ment. However, in view of the continuing need for Mexican national workers, 
this Department recommends the passage of House Joint Resolution 355 which 
will assist in assuring a continuing supply of needed labor. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that, from the standpoint of the program of 
the President, there is no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely, 
TRUE D. Morse, Under Secretary. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., February 5, 1954. 
Hon. Ciirrorp R. Hope, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, 

My Dear Mr. Hope: Receipt is acknowledged of the verbal request of Mr. 
Francis M. LeMay, staff consultant of the House Committee on Agriculture, for 
a report on the views of the Department of State on House Joint Resolution 
355, 88d Congress, 2d session. 

The Department of State strongly favors the enactment of this joint resolu- 
tion which would enable the Department of Labor to carry out its responsibilities 
under Public Law 78, as amended, pursuant to arrangements between the United 
States and the Republic of Mexico, or in the absence of such arrangement if 
every practicable effort had been made to reach one. 

Between the latter part of October 1953 and January 15, 1954, the Honorable 
Francis White, American Ambassador at Mexico City, conducted intensive ne- 
gotiations with the Mexican Foreign Minister and other representatives of the 
Mexican Foreign Office for the purpose of obtaining an improved migrant labor 
agreement with Mexico to replace the unsatisfactory agreement of 1951, which 
expired on January 15, 1954. In spite of the most vigorous effort it was im- 
possible to reach agreement on improvements which the United States felt 
essential if effective joint control over the migrant movement were to be achieved. 

Under these circumstances the United States has taken the position that, with 
effective control a necessity, it would have a better chance of achieving this 
through its own action than through continuation of the old agreement. It is 
also felt that the liklihood of achieving a satisfactory agreement with Mexico 
will be improved if it can be shown that the United States is capable of exer- 
cising reasonably satisfactory controls by itself. 

The United States has made it abundantly clear that it prefers to handle 
this problem jointly with Mexico. This continues to be our firm position and 
our sincere belief. However, this position does not justify adherence to the 
old agreement, which operated haltingly and which, although intended to apply 
to the entire migratory movement from Mexico, in practice involved only about 
200,000 persons while illegal entries ran well in excess of 1 million. The old 
agreement therefore protected neither the interest of the vast majority of the 
migrant laborers nor those of the United States. 

The Department of State will continue its efforts to achieve an agreement re- 
sponsive to the best interests of the various affected sectors of the United States 
economy and of our national security, as well as those of the Mexican worker. 
These efforts will be appreciably assisted by passage of the legislation under 
consideration. 

Because of Mr. LeMay’s request that this Department's views be made avail- 
able by February 5, this report has not been cleared with the Bureau of the 
Budget, to which copies are being sent. 

Sincerely yours, 
THRUSTON B. Morton, Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. Betcuer. Mr. Chairman, I had understood that the A. F. of L. 
or CIO were to appear. I received a long telegram on the subject, 
as I assume the other members did. 

Were they to appear this morning ? 

The CuarrmMan. Both organizations were to appear this morning 
but the CIO representative advised the chairman of the committee 
that it would be impossible for them to prepare their statement in time 
to appear this morning, and the Chair consequently said the commit- 
tee would hear the representative of the CIO on Monday and the rep- 
resentative of the A. F. of L. organization made the same request, so 
the Chair extended the time. We will hear from those organizations 
on Monday. 

The Chair also desires to submit for the record a letter from Herschel 
D. Newsom, master of the National Grange, setting forth the views 
of the grange and urging prompt enactment of the legislation; also 
a letter from Robert H. Shields, president and general counsel of 
the United States Beet Sugar Association, urging enactment of the 
legislation. 
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The Chair also has a number of wires from organizations and in- 
dividuals on the subject matter of this legislation, most of them, I 
think, in favor of the enactment of the legislation. However, some 
express disapproval. 

If there is no objection, the Chair will submit these wires—I guess 
they are all wires—to the Clerk of the Committee for inclusion in 
the record at this point. 

If there is any desire to have record made at this time of the names 
of those sending wires, that can be done and will be done. 

(The documents referred to above are as follows :) 


NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington 6, D. C., February 4, 1954. 
Hon. CLIFFORD HoPRr, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 

DeEAR Mr. Horr: The National Grange urges prompt enactment of House Joint 
Resolution 355 into law. 

There is urgent need for agricultural workers in the winter vegetable areas 
Domestic workers, we understand, are not and will not be available for that 
type of work. 

We deplore the situation which appears to force the United States to proceed 
without an agreement with the Government of Mexico. We have urged that this 
Government press for an early agreement, and we understand that this is being 
done. 

However, to close the border and halt recruiting at this time would both 
work a severe hardship on farmers dependent upon Mexican nationals and put 
us over a barrel in seeking a reasonable agreement. 

We, therefore, respectfully recommend that the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture report favorably on House Joint Resolution 355. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERSCHEL D, Newsom, Vaster. 


UNITED STATES BEET SUGAR ASSOCIATION, 
Washington 5, D.C., February 4, 1954 
Hon, CLirForD R, Hope, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hore: The United States Beet Sugar Association wishes to record 
its support. of House Joint Resolution 355, a bill introduced by you to amend 
the act approved July 12, 1951 (65 Stat. 119, 7 U. S. C. 1461-1468) as amended, 
relating to the supply of agricultural workers from the Republic of Mexico 

Inasmuch as it seems clear that agriculture will not be able fully to supply its 
labor requirements from domestic sources, we urge immediate enactment of legis- 
lation which will insure that the appropriate agency of the United States Gov- 
ernment has the authority to implement the flow of required agricultural work- 
ers from Mexico on a unilateral basis in the absence of a formal agreement 
between the United States and the Republic of Mexico. 

We would appreciate it if you would incorporate this endorsement of House 
Joint Resolution 355 into the hearings on the bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ronert H. SHIELDS 


Et Centro, Carir., February 5, 1954. 
Congressman CLIFFORD R. Hope, 
Chairman House Agriculture Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

This association urges your immediate support on House Joint Resolution 355, 
re funds for interrupted continuation of supplemental farm labor program. 
Unable to continue recruiting at El Centro at present time. 

B. E. ROSENBERGER, 
Vanager, San Antonio Employers Association. 
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CLEVELAND, OH10, February 4, 1954. 
Congressman CLirrorp R. Hope, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Very much opposed to bill to legalize continuation of unilateral arrangement 
for admitting Mexican workers at border. In time of growing unemployment 
bad policy to add to labor supply. Please wire me whether National Consumers 
League can appear at hearing or file statement. 

ELIZABETH S. MAGEE, NATIONAL CONSUMERS LEAGUE, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





Lompoc, Cauir., February 4, 1954. 
Congressman CLirrorD R. Hopr, 
Chairman House Agriculture Committee, 
House Office Building. Washinaton, D. C 


Urgently request immediate active support House Joint Resolution 355. Un- 
derstand no appropriation available to continue farm labor recruitment. This 
labor imperative for continued farming activities. Domestic labor inadequate 
most districts 

Lompoc VALLEY AGRICULTURE COUNSEL, 
M. E. NEtson, Chairman 


UpLanp, Caurr., February 4, 1594. 
Congressman CLirrorp R. Hop 
House Agricultural Committee. 
House Office Building. Washington, D. C 
Members of this association urge your immediate and favorable action on 
House Joint Resolution 355 in order that program supplying supplemental Mexi- 
can farm workers may continue uninterrupted 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA FARMERS ASSOCTATION, 
R. F. Orton, Secretary 





Cuicaco, IL.., February 5, 1954. 
Congressman CLIFFORD R. Hope, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
Vew House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Supplemental agriculture workers essential in order iv adequately produce and 
harvest foods and fibers for United States and armed services requirements. 
Also impossible to curb wetback situation should present interim, unilateral 
program terminate: therefore urge favorable consideration by House Agricul- 
ture Committee of House Joint Resolution 355. 

JACK E. Bras, 
Chairman, National Mexican National User Committee. 


OxNARD, CALIF., February 4, 1954. 
Congressman CLIFrorD R. Hopr. 
House Agricultural Committee, 
New House Office Building: 
We strongly urge passage of resolution for appropriation continuing unilateral 
recruitment of labor. We need lemon pickers right now. 
Somts LEMON ASSOCIATION, 
J. A. STILLIENS, Manager. 


OXNARD, CALIF., February 4, 1954. 
Congressman CLIFFORD R. Hopr, 
House Agriculture Committee, 
New House Office Building: 
Urgently request pass resolution making possible recruiting of Mexican 
nationals under unilateral program. 


SEABOARD LEMON ASSOCIATION, 
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REDLANDS, CALIF., February 4, 1954. 
Congressman CLirrorD R. Hope, 


Chairman of House Agricultural Committee, 
House Office Building: 
We urge your immediate and favorable action on House Joint Resolution 355 
in order that program supplying supplementary farmworkers may continue unin- 
terrupted. I am speaking for 17 packinghouses who are associated members. 


Lioyp YOUNT. 





Corona, CALir,, February 4, 1954. 
CLIFFORD HOPE, 


Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
House Office Building: 


We urge your immediate and favorable action on House Joint Resolution 355 
in order that the program supplying supplementary 
continue uninterrupted 
tion members 


Mexican farmworkers nay 
I am speaking for five packinghouses who are 


> associa- 


CORONA GROWERS, INC., 
L. W. ARMSTRONG, Secretary-Treasurer. 


OXNARD, CALIF., February 4, 1954. 
Cougressman CLIFFORD HopE, 


House Agricultural Committee, 
Vew House Office Building: 
Urge immediate action by your 


committee on resolution making possible 
recruitment of Mexican nationals under unilateral program. 
JOHN NEWMAN Urtt DEVELOPMENT Co, 


Los ANGELES, CALir., February 4, 1954. 
Congressman CLIFFORD HOopPE, 


Chairman, House Agricultural Comnvittee, 
House Office Building: 
Urge immediate favorable action your committee on House Joint Resolution 


55. Program of supplemental farm labor supply must continue without inter- 
ruption in providing agriculture with an assured supply of labor necessary to 
supplement inadequate local supplies. 

AGRICULTURAL PrRoDUcERS LABOR COMMITTEE, 
ELLIS 8S. CoMAN, Manager. 


RIVERSIDE, CALiF., February 


ts 195 §. 
CLIFFORD Hopt 


Chairman of House Agricultural Committec 


House Office: 
We urge your immediate and favorable action on House Joint Resolution 355 in 
order that program supplying supplementary 
tinue uninterrupted. 
this association 


Mexican farmworkers may con- 
I am speaking for 21 packinghouses who are members of 


RIVERSIDE AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
JOHN M. Eart, Manager. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., February 4, 1954. 
The Honorable CLirrorp R. Hope, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Following wire sent to Secretary of State Dulles, Secretary of Labor Mitchell, 
and Attorney General Brownell: 

“The Congress of Industrial Organizations protests the administration’s at- 
tempt to rush Congress into the passage of legislation that would continue to 
entice Mexican farm laborers into this country without the consent of their Gov- 
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ernment and at a time when thousands of United States farmworkers are unem- 
ployed and available for work. 

“Reports from the border daily indicate a rising tide of violence as the United 
States Government conducts what can only be regarded as a series of border raids 
calculated to flood the Southwest and west coast farm areas with cheap labor. 
While this is happening, unemployed American workers for whose jobs these 
Mexican farmhands are being recruited are being forced to depend on breadlines 
and soup kitchens for sustenance. Another tragic consequence of the administra- 
tion’s new go-it-alone program of unilateral recruitment of Mexican labor is that 
along a formerly friendly border the armed forces of Mexico are today manning 
barbed wire barricades. 

“Through unilateral action the United States is denying the Mexican Govern- 
ment’s sovereign right and duty to protect its nationals from exploitation. Ata 
time when Communist agents are trying to convince our Latin American neigh- 
bors that the United States has no interests other than financial gain in its 
intracontinental relationships, such action goes far toward wiping out overnight 
the benefits the good-neighbor policy developed these last 20 years. 

“The Comptroller General has now ruled that the administration’s present pro- 
gram, inaugurated over the protests of American labor, has no legal basis. There 
ean be no moral basis for continuing a program which has had such tragic 
consequences 

“We urge the immediate resumption of negotiations with the Mexican Govern- 
ment and that United States and Mexican workers involved be given a voice at 
these conferences. Breadlines and barricades do not make for either a healthy 
farm economy or sound international relations. 

“We wish to publicly commend Chairman Hope, of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee, for extending the time of the hearings through Monday in order to permit 
inore adequate, firsthand testimony. Signed, Walter P. Reuther, president of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations.” 

ROBERT OLIVER, 
Director, CIO Legislative Committee. 


Mr. Bevccner. Mr. Chairman, I came in a little late this morning. 
Was there a representative of the Farmers’ Union here? 

The CHarman. No. We have not heard from a representative 
of the Farmers’ Union. The Farmers’ Union was notified, how- 
ever. Mr. LeMay says that they were notified but stated that they 
did not desire to appear. 

Mr. THompson. Mr. Chairman, has there been a request made on 
behalf of my Texas colleagues ? 

The Cuarrman. No; there has not been. 

Mr. THompson. I request on behalf of Mr. Regan, Mr. Fisher, and 
Mr. Bentsen, permission to file statements. 

The CHatrman. Yes. Permission will be granted and they may 
file a statement at any time prior to the conclusion of the hearings. 

Mr. Horven. Do I understand that it is the purpose of the Chair 
to coneude the hearings on Monday ? 

The Cuatrman. Yes. We hope to have an executive session on 
Tuesday or perhaps on Monday after we have heard from the two 
witnesses who will be before the committee at that time, but just 
as soon as we can after the conclusion of the hearings on Monday we 
will take up the matter in executive session. 

That concludes the witnesses who have asked to be heard this 
morning, so unless there is further business to come before the com- 
mittee, and the Chair knows of none at this time, the committee will 
adjourn until 10 o’clock Monday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:05 a. m., the committee was adjourned to 
reconvene at 10 a. m., Monday, February 8, 1954.) 
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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1954 


Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, Pe: 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10: 10a. m., in room 1310, 
House Office Building, Representative Clifford R. Hope (chairman), 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Hope (presiding), Hill, Hoeven, Simp- 
son, Lovre, McIntire, Golden, Williams, King, Harrison, Cooley, 
Gathings, Polk, Wheeler, Thompson, and Jones. 

Also present: Representatives O. C. Fisher of Texas, Harold A. 
Patten of Arizona, and John J. Rhodes of Arizona. 

The Craiman. The committee will come to order. We are meet- 
ing this morning for the further consideration of House Joint Reso- 
lution 355. 

The first witness the committee will hear is Mr. R. J. Thomas, 
assistant executive vice president of CIO, who will make a statement 
in behalf of Mr. Walter Reuther. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER P. REUTHER, PRESIDENT, CIO, READ BY 
R. J. THOMAS, ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, CIO, 
ACCOMPANIED BY IRWIN DeSHETLER, ACTING REGIONAL DI- 
RECTOR, CIO, CALIFORNIA; JOHN EDELMAN; MRS. KATHERINE 
ELLICKSON, CIO, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH; AND 
PAUL SIFTON, UAW-CIO LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, I am R. J. Thomas, assistant to the 
executive vice president of the CIO. IJ want to present at this hearing 
a statement by Mr. Walter Reuther, president of the CIO. I should 
like to have the opportunity to amplify on that statement and go 
through it. 

I also have several other witnesses with me who I may call upon to 
help me if there are no objections. 

I have here first Mr. Irwin DeShetler, who is our acting regional 
director in California. 

[ have John Edelman, who was with me along with a number of 
other CIO people who met with the organized Mexican labor move- 
ment just recently. I also have Katherine Ellickson, who is from the 
Labor Advisory Committee, Department of Labor. 

I also have Paul Sifton, the UAW-CIO legislative committee 
representative. 

The CuHarrman. The Chair is not quite clear as to this. Are these 
folks appearing as witnesses to make individual statements? Or do 
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you desire to call on them to assist you in answering questions from 
the committee on particular phases of the m: itter 

Mr. Tuomas. Only Mr. De Shetler, aside from —_ The others 
are advising me technically. If any questions arise from the com- 
mittee, which perhaps they could amplify, I thought they would be 
of help. But there are no objections. 

The Cratrman. You are requesting Mr. DeShetler to be permitted 
to make a statement; also, an individual statement of his own? 

Mr. Trromas. Yes, sir. 

The CuamMan. F — ing your statement ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. si 

The Cuatrman. We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Tiiomas. We have here a statement filed for the record for 
President Reuther. I would like to say first of all, in any testimony 
which Mr. Reuther has in this statement, which I would like to am- 
plify, I would like to try to impress upon everyone first of all tha 
we are not testifying against the American farmer. 

We are going to try to prove through this testimony that the Ameri- 

can farmer is likely to be hurt with what is happening down in the 
Southwest today. Neither do we want anything we say to be inter- 
preted as being anything against the Mexican farmers or those people 
who are coming into this country. 

As I _ ave said, we have recently been in Mexico City and talked 
with a great many of the leaders down there, agricultural workers and 
so forth, and I can testify that those people are opposed to what is 
going on in the southwestern part of the United States today. 

[I might add that the reaction we got in Mexico was that there is a 
creat deal of resentment in Mexico, due to the fact that the negotiations 
have been closed out on that agreement, and there seems at the moment 
no negotiations going on. 

From a firsthand source down there, we believe that this will not 
only hurt our country as far as Mexico is concerned, and the good 
neighbor policy, but what is going on will reflect against our country 
and the whole of Latin America. 

I am perfectly convinced, in traveling through Latin America on 
this particular problem, that what Communists there are in Mexico 
and Latin America will make hay out of the present situation. 

Mr, ANpresEN. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ? 

The Cuamman. Would you care to answer questions as you go 
along or would you prefer to wait until you have finished your state- 
ment before answering questions ? 

Mr. Tuomas. It does not make any difference to me. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Andresen ¢ 

Mr. Anprrsen. I would like to have you clarify the last statement 
that you made. 

Do you mean that if Mexicans are permitted to come over and work 
in the United States and be paid here in American dollars that that 
in itself will stimulate communism and make hay by the Communists 
in Mexico? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir, in Mexico as well as other parts of Latin 
America. 

Mr. Anpresen. Will you give your reasoning to the committee on 
that? I thought that these Mexican workers got considerably more 
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pay and better living over here, when they are here, and that is why 
so many of them want to come over here and work here. 

Mr. Tomas. There is a great deal of resentment in Mexico. I do 
not deny that the pay they ‘will get when they come over here is per- 
haps higher than that they get in Mexico. 

The Cramrman. You know that, do you now ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. I know it is, yes. But to follow through from that. 
the pay here is considerably less than the average American worker 
makes. The Mexicans know that. They do know it, believe me, 
gentlemen, they do know it. 

The Communists will make hay on that because they tell these 
Mexicans that it is considerably less. We talk about the prevailing 
wage. The reason I say I am not against the American farmer, this 
problem in my opinion, from what research we had been able to make, 
is hurting the American farmer. I am talking about the American 
family farmer. 

We believe that the corporation farmers are the ones who are pro- 
moting us. How do they arrive at a prevailing wage scale in one of 
these communities ? 

First, when a job comes up, it is advertised, there is a job there. 
Some of the lowest strata of American workers, bums, derelicts of all 
sorts, are hired for as cheap a wage as they can be hired for on that 
particular job. 

Remember this job has not been running before. It is a brand-new 
job. When that is done then that is considered the prevailing wage. 
It has to be because no one has worked on the job before. That is a 
wage that is set then to bring these Mexican workers in to work. 

There is a contract between the United States and Mexico. As I 
said, that contract—the negotiations—had been broken off. 

In other Latin American countries, people are saying in those coun- 
tries, “If the United = ites, which has always been, for a number of 
years, on a friendly basis with the country of Mexico, if the people 
of the United States cannot work out a contract with Mexico then how 
do the people in other Latin American countries which are not so close 
to us as Mexico, how do they ever hope to be able to work out satis- 
factory agreements with the United States Government ?’ 

The Communists are playing that up also in other Latin American 
countries. 

There is no question about this because I have heard it with my 
own ears down there in Mexico, Brazil, and other countries. Not 
only that, but I also want to add that we cannot see, with the many 
unemployed people there are in the United States today—and by the 
way, I have observed in Phoenix, Ariz., breadlines there, in Sacra- 
mento, Calif., of our people who were standing in those breadlines. 

These are people who have done this packing work and so forth, 
in sheds and so forth out there. Those people are standing in bread- 
lines today and yet they would have us believe there is a shortage of 
labor in this country. 

Even the Labor Department reports that we have over 2 million 
unemployed in this country. We just cannot understand why there is 
any reason for importing people with this unemployment going on. 

In Arizona, in California, as far as bringing in people, farmers 
from Mexico to do this work, they are displacing these people. I 
have a picture here taken of a breadline in Phoenix, Ariz. It says 
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on the top “Charity dining room” and it is conducted by the Vincent 
de Paul Society. 

Those people standing in those breadlines are these agricultural 
workers who cannot get jobs today. 

I came back from California last Friday. I came through Phoenix. 
I requested this photograph to be made and it just arrived in my office 
thismorning. ‘That is how up to date this is. 

Mr. Anpresen. May the committee see that? 

Mr. Tuomas. Certainly. I will offer it. 

I am saying that our position is that we are not putting our case 
before you, and it is not limited to the admitted self-interest of our 
members. We also know this in passing: that when these people 
are brought into this country—and by the way, it is legalizing some- 
thing, it certainly is not legal now in my opinion—when these people 
are brought into this country for these jobs this is not just a problem 
of the Southwest. 

They infiltrate in the northern industrial plants, many of them, 
eventually. I know because I have been in those plants and seen 
them picked up, the so-called wetbacks, many times. It is not just a 
problem restricted to the Southwest, but wherever there is unemploy- 
ment in any one section of this country that certainly reflects on the 
whole country eventually. 

I do not think there is any question about that. This program that 
is being worked out now is a unilateral program. The Mexican Gov- 
ernment realizes that. What is wrong with the program is the way 
these recruitments are being made. Representatives of the corporate 
farmers are going into Mexico and talking to people down there about 
the fantastic wages and the good conditions in the United States. 
When there is not proper recruitment under agreement in the depths 
of Mexico it results in literally thousands, hundreds of thousands of 
these people flocking to the border, which creates considerable con- 
vest ion on the border. 

How do you stop these people coming across? That is not a new 
problem; it isan old problem. There has never been sufficient border 
patrolmen on the border to stop these wetbacks from coming in. 
Literally millions have been sent back into Mexico every year because 
of these job opportunities which they think exist here. 

We believe that sufficient funds should be appropriated by Congress 
to see that our border is well guarded against illegal entrants. These 
people coming across the border today, a vast majority of them, are 
illegal entrants. With those illegal entrants, the way it turns out in 
these States where most of them come in, it actually puts a great 
pressure as far as taxation is concerned in those States, because a lot 
of them cannot get work, a lot of them who do get work illegally— 
and remember there has never been any law passed against an em- 
ployer out there hiring illegal entrants. 

Also in the past, the past history has been when these people are 
arrested for being illegal, they are sent back across the border. We 
believe that there should be some law passed so that a person who 
illegally hires an illegal entrant, he, too, should be punished in some 
fashion. 

As I said, as a result of improper guarding of the border, it does 
put additional burdens on local communities and States for additional 
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taxes to do what they can to help feed these people and to keep them 
out of trouble when they do not know what their possibilities are. 

This, as I told you a while ago, in paying these depressed wages for 
these workers, created a proble m for the farmers. As I say, the man 
and his family who run farms—not the corporate farmers—he is 
undersold. He is not the man who hires these Mexicans in large 
groups. He certainly, with this kind of a setup, cannot meet the com- 
petition of the big farmers. 

As a result, those farmers with 100 or a few hundred acres, are 
eventually—he and his children—driven out of the farm industry, 
which I think is a thing that we should take a look at, because small 
farmers like that have always been, it seems to me, the backbone of 
the overall population of this country. 

We have seen how it affects our country along economic lines. Un- 
less a farmer can get a fair return on his investment, it then filters on 
to industrial workers and all kinds of people in this country. 

If farmers cannot get high enough prices for their products, they 
are not going to buy the things they need. 

As a result, I say, in driving these smaller farmers out of competi- 
tion with the big corporation farmers, it certainly affects the people 
who are in that industry in America. 

Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Thomas, you referred to wetbacks coming over, 
and you want to stop that. I think an effort has been made to stop 
it, but it has not been done. 

Are you opposed to these Mexicans coming over here legally through 
the regul: ar ports of entry? 

Mr. Tuomas. I said that the method being used today, they are 
coming in illegally now. 

Mr. Anprrsen. How about the ones that are coming in through the 
regular legal immigration channels? 

Mr. Tuomas. I have no objections to that. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. That is the way they are coming in today. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is not what is happening down on the border 
now. 

Mr. Anpresen. This legislation is directed to permitting them to 
come in legally through the ports of entry. 

Mr. Tuomas. I say, in my opinion, the way the thing has been oper- 
ating down there the ver y reason that you are considering the present 
bill is because they are coming in illegally now. 

We are also opposed to the method that is being discussed by your 
committee now for several different reasons. One, we think on these 
it could work out much better if there was better coordination between 
our Government and the Mexican workers, to set up certain rules 
and so forth for these people. 

Two, we believe there is no great necessity at this particular time 
for them at all due to the fact that there are so many unemployed 
workers, who are American citizens, in that section of the country. 
Because what I am saying is that in the last several days people have 
been caught on that Mexican border coming through in the fashion 
which you discussed, carrying dope. 

It leaves a big opening for ‘subversives to come through. But actu- 
ally our main objection to it now is because certain people have said 
there is a need, and we say there is no need for it. It is just un- 
fortunate. 
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I have pictures of soup lines in Raernusente. In Sacramento and 
the Phoenix areas, through there, there are literally thousands of peo- 
ple out of work. It is not necessary to bring others in. When it is 
necessary I say that it should be worked out by an agreement, the same 
as we had before between the Mexican Government and out 
Government. 

Mr. Anpresen. You have a picture here of Phoenix, you state, of 
a breadline, with: some 20 men standing there. Are those members of 
the CIO? 

Mr. Tuomas. No, sir. There are some members of the CIO there. 

I can tell you—I cannot tell you from my own observation but I 
can tell you from our people in Phoenix, they tell me that they have 
seen that breadline there as much as four blocks long. 

Mr. Anpresen. Are they willing to go out and do the stoop labor 
in the cottonfields and in the orchards? 

Mr. Tuomas. If a decent wage is paid. And it is not a proposition 
of trying to cut wages below a sustenance level. Yes, they are willing 
to go and do any kind of job. 

Mr. Anpresen. Do you know whether these people are drawing 
unemployment compensation / 

Mr. Tuomas. They are not covered. 

Mr. Anpresen. These are actual farm laborers in this picture? 

Mr. Tuomas. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. ANpresen. Do you know how long they have been out of work ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Since last November, I am told by our director fron 
out there. 

Mr. Anpresen. Isn’t that during the nonworkable season for a 
good many of them ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. It is, yes; but now, would it not be better now—the 
season is coming in now, understand, that is the reason they are bring- 
ing these Mexican laborers in. 

Why isn’t our own labor force in all these sections depleted before 
people from other countries are brought in / 

Mr. Anpresen. I have generally found that you cannot force a mat 
in this country, an American, to go ahead and do work unless he is 
willing to do it. 

Mr. Tuomas. They are willing. 

Mr. Anpresen. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Tuomas. But the are not any more willing than you and I to go 
out and do a job which you and I no doubt think would undercut the 
whole economy of this country. They are not going to permit them- 
selves to become slaves, and that is what they are asked to do in many of 
these cases, 

That is why many of these Mexicans are brought in. They are 
more docile because they make a little more than they do in Mexico, 
and it is threatening the whole farm economy of this country. 

The Cuamman. Let me see if I understand your position. Is it 
your position that you are opposed to bringing in any Mexican labor- 
ers at this time? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, at this time; because there are plenty of unem- 
ployed. 

The CHatrMan. So even if we had an agreement with Mexico you 
would still be opposed to bringing in any Mexicans? 
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Mr. Tuomas. The time has been here, and the way I am looking at 
t is not just as a present problem but as a long-range problem, the 
time has been here when many of us thought it was necessary to 
bring these people in. 

There was an agreement worked out with the Mexican Government 
at that time. We at the moment—and you interpret what I said 
correctly—think there is no necessity. Yet we do think that our Gov- 
ernment should proceed on the lines of making another agreement 
because we are all hopeful that they will be necessary in the not too 
listant future again where our labor force in this country will have 
all the jobs they need. 

In the beetfields of Colorado the hearings were held there on how 
much labor would be necessary in the sugar-beetfields this coming 
season. 

That hearing was held last November. Who among us could sit 
lown last November and know what the labor supply is going to be 
next fall? It is just an impossible situation. 

In Florida we have had this experience before, where they were 
bringing in people from the Bahamas. We had experiences there 
where it was certified that outside labor was needed, it was contracted 
for and brought in, and in the whole season there was an oversupply 
of labor, and American citizens who could have taken those jobs did 
not work during the whole season. 

The CuHatrman. That is when we had an agreement. We had an 
agreement and that is what you are saying now, that we should have 
anagreement. These conditions you describe took place when we did 
have an agreement. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Tuomas. That is the reason we want to tighten it up. I talked 
about Florida. And it did exist in the Southwest, too. If it existed 
under a condition where we had the highest employ ment there ever 
was in this country, I can only come to one assumption, with several 
million unemployed today—— 

The Cuarrman. What do you mean by several mililon / 

Mr. Tuomas. The figure of the Department of Labor is 2.3. 

The CHarmman. We usually, in the best of times, have about a 
million and a half people out of jobs. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

The CuHarrman. That is not several million, then, is it ? 

Mr. Tuomas. It looks like it if you are unemployed and your belly 
<sempty and you cannot get something to eat or to feed your wife and 
irids. 

The CuHatrrman. That does not answer my question. You said there 
were several million unemployed. I want to know what you base 
your figures on. 

Mr. THomas. Those are the figures of the Department of Labor. I 
am using the Department of Labor figures. 1 doubt whether those 
figures are correct. 

The Cuatrman. What is the exact figure, the Department of Labor 
figures, of those unemployed in the country today ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. Could I ask Mrs. Ellickson to answer that question 4 

The CHarmman. Yes, if she knows. Mrs. Ellickson ? 

Mrs. Excickson. The figure for January was 2.3 million unem- 
ployed. It is anticipated that the figure for February, for the current 
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week, will be higher than that. Nobody knows for sure, but I have 
heard estimates by Government people that it might run up to 2.5, 2.6, 
or even 2.7 million. 

Mr. Goodwin, the head of the Bureau of Employment Security, in 
testifying last Friday before the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, forecast an average of 2.6 million per month for the first 6 
months of this year. 

The Crarrman. I am very glad to have those figures in the record 
Lecause that is considerably different, it seems to me, from just tossing 
in the record a statement there on several million unemployed. 

Mr. Hitz. We should have also the figure of how many people are 
employed. We do not want labor to be hurt by putting out misinfor- 
mation; I would like to have the number of people who are employed 
in the United States. We have the largest employment we ever had. 
Are you trying to kill labor off here this morning ? 

Mr. Tuomas. I certainly am not. 

Mr. Hitz. Let’s have the number. 

Mr. THomas. Please, was I asked that question’ I was not. I was 
asked the number of unemployed. 

Mr. Hix. I am asking you to put right along with it the number of 
people who are employed. Let’s not have unemployment, I will go 
along with that. There are over 60 million employed, as I understand 
it. 

Mr. Tuomas. I agree with you. 

Mr. Hiri. How many times in the history of the United States 
have you had between 60 and 65 million people employed? Let’s 
be fair on both sides. 

Mr. Tuomas. All right, let’s be fair on both sides. I said there are 
60 million employed today. Is that satisfactory ¢ 

Mr. Hitz. Let’s get the number that are unemployed. 

Mr. THomas. You ee quoted the figures on the employed. 

Mr. Hitz. I have, but I have not quoted the others. I do not even 
know that you agree that there are 60 million employed. 

Mr. Tuomas. I do. 

Mr. Hitz. Is that high or is it low? 

Mr. Tuomas. I think it is high. 

The Crarrman. If the witness has the figures, let’s have those 
figures put in the record at this point. You have no objection, do you? 

Mr. THomas. Certainly not. 

Mrs. Exvxiickson. I do not have it right here. It is over 60 million. 
We will be happy to furnish that later. 

Mr. Cootry. The Department of Labor can furnish that. 

Mrs. Etiickson. Surely. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that these are 
the official figures that we are quoting, derived from the Census Bureau 
and generally accepted by the Government. It is also understood these 
are rockbottom figures. 

They do not include a couple of hundred thousand additional peo- 
ple who are on temporary layoff with orders to return within 30 days, 
or who have been told they will have a new job within 30 days. Itisa 
figure which counts as unemployed only someone who has been un- 
employed for the entire week. 

If the person worked 1 day at the beginning of the week and was 
laid off, he is still counted as employed. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Thomas? 
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Mr. Tromas. I thought I was quoting, when I said 2.3 million for 
the month of January. I thought I was using the administration’s 
figures. 

The Cuatrman. Nobody is objecting to that. I objected to your 
using the figure of several million unemployed. I did not think that 
was very accurate. 

Mr. THomas. The argument is whether 2.3 is several or not. Is that 
the argument ? 

The Cuatmrman. That might be, if you want to put it that way. I 
think the way you used the figures 

Mr. Tromas. I will withdraw the word “several” if it will be help- 
ful to the committee. 

The Cuamman. All I was objecting to is that that is not a definite 
term. 

Mr. Tuomas. I was asked the question if 60 million—we will use 
round figures—60 million people working, if that is not a high em- 
ployment figure in comparison with years gone by. 

I would say it is a high employment figure but when I am asked that 
question some consideration should be taken, it would seem to me, as 
the years go by, the increase in population of the United States. 

Natur: ally, I think every year if there is an increase in population 
in the United States there should be an increase in employment. I 
am only stating my own opinion. 

Mr. Hitz. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question ¢ 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Hixx. If you do that, right along with it will you please put 
the price per hour and per day, and the number of hours that the 
laborer works? 

Let’s get it in there so that when we look at it we will know that the 
figures mean something. It does not mean a thing to me to tell me that 
you have 2,300,000 people unemployed unless I know how many people 
we should have employed. 

I think we have all got to be factual in this because we want to 
accomplish the same thing that you do. Not a member of this com- 
mittee, not one, regardless of what you say would rather have some 
other committee handle it, there is not a member on this committee 
who is not in favor of paying the men who work on farms the proper 
wage. Let’s not forget that. 

Mr. Tuomas. You must be against this legislation, and the way to 
come to a conclusion as to what the prevailing wage should be. 

Mr. Hitt. I do not understand what you mean. 

Mr. Toomas. As I said earlier in my testimony, I tried to point out 
to you how a prevailing wage has been arrived at in the past. It 
certainly has not been arrived at by collective bargaining or anything 
of the sort. 

It has been arrived at because many of these people who hire these 
people who come in, before they bring any of those people in, pick 
out people to go into those jobs and create a prevailing wage who 
under normal circumstances in this country, bums and drunks and 
so forth, who would not even want a job. 

That is the way the prevailing wage is set. I might also say that 
I know that to be a fact and our people know it to be a fact, who work 
in these particular communities, that that is the way the prevailing 
wage is arrived at. 
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That is certainly not a fair way for a wage to be arrived at. 

Mr. Htiw. I do not quite understand yet what you are driving at. 
Do you mean to tell me that in California, where they bring these 
laborers in, that they pay them a starvation wage? Is that a fact? 
Let’s be fair. Let’s get everything in here. 

Is it a fair statement to say that these Mexican laborers who wish 
to work in this country are trying to break through this fence and 
get a job over here where we are going to starve them to death and 
make them live at a lower standard of living than where they came 
from? Be honest about that. 

Mr. THomas. I will be honest about it. 

Mr. Hiri. What is your answer / 

Mr. THomas. My answer is “Yes” 

Mr. Hitt, Do you mean to tell me that you believe that? I have 
been in Colorado in the beet area for 30 years. Why would we be 
so foolish as to try to hire everyone we can around our own areé 
before we go out and import labor? I mean the farmer tries to use 
the local labor if he can, and I stand on that statement and defy you 
to disprove it. 

Mr. Tuomas. That may be true in Colorado but that is not true— 

Mr. Hinz. Where is it not true? 

Mr. Tuomas. In California and Arizona. 

Mr. Hinx. Can you actually prove that ? 

Mr. THomas. And Texas. 

Mr. Hiii. Can you actually prove it ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, I think we can. T do not have it here with me 
now, but. I have literally hundreds of pictures in my office where 
those people live, the kind of sanitation conditions they have and 
so forth. 

Mr. Hint. Did you get a picture of where they lived before they 
came over to work inthe U.S. A.? 

Mr. Tuomas. It is possib ‘ly just as bad. 

Mr. Hirx. That is what I wanted youtosay. Or worse. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is probably just as bad. But the point that I 
am trying to make is this: It is bringing down the standard of living 
of all the smaller farmers of the country because they are not the 
ones who are hiring these. 

It is the big corporate farmers who are hiring these people. 

Mr. Hint. How would it hurt the farmer, if he is a small farmer, 
if he wanted to work and get the job before the fellow coming in 
vets the job? 

Mr. Tuomas. That is perfectly simple. If I hire these people to 
pick oranges at 15 cents a box, I could certainly sell those oranges more 
than the smaller guy here who has to pick them, perhaps, at a rate of 
$1.60 a box. 

It takes the small man out of competition completely. 

Mr. Hiri. I do not know a thing about the orange business. I just 
know about the beetfields. We absolutely prefer those men who are 
in the area and are experienced. 

If our beet growers and producers can get an experienced man, they 
will not even consider any of this outside labor. I would think that 
would be true in the orange industry. 

Mr. Wueetrr. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Hix. Yes. 
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Mr. Wueeter. The committee received testimony last week to the 
effect that American labor is not available in the areas affected by this 
legislation. The witness before the committee this morning is insist- 
ing that itis available. I would like to have that question resolved. 

Mr. Hitt. Mr. Wheeler, I can inform you of this: I know this first- 
hand. What I am talking about does not come in the paper, or any 
picture they show this committee. It comes from 25 to 30 years of 
experience in the beet area. I am not talking through my hat. I 
tell you frankly this gentleme n, the witness, said we could not figure 
out how many people we would need next year because we did not know 
what the crops were going to be, and did not know what the surplus 
labor would be. Well, we may not know, but we know a whole lot 
closer than anybody from the top organization of some labor organiza- 

tion here that does not know exactly the conditions that exist on the 

ground at home. As far as we are concerned if we could get these 
men, locally, if we could get them out of the St. Louis Valley and come 
to my area, or out of New Mexico or out of Arizona, we would not look 
at a man from over the border of Mexico. We cannot get the help, 
period. Let’s not let anybody sit here and tell you we can. You 
cannot get a man who gets $12 to $15 a day for mining in a zinc or 
copper mine, to drop down and take what the farmer can pay to do 
stoop labor out on beets or pick cherries or pick cotton or pull oranges. 
He will not do it. 

Mr. Wuerter. The witness stated that that might be true in your 
State but it was not true in California. Is there anyone here who 
ean shed any further light on the California situation ? 

Mr. Hitz. You have some Arizona people here. There are Con 
gressmen Patten and Rhodes. Mr. Patten was born in my district and 
moved away before he could read or write. Let him speak for Arizona. 
He lives in a cotton area and an orange area. 

The Cnamman. Let us go on in an orderly manner. We will be 
glad to give everybody an opportunity to speak at the proper time. 
In view of some of the questions that have been raised it seems to me 
that there ought to be a little clarification of what we have under con- 
sideration here. As I understand your position you are opposed to 
any Mexican labor being brought in at this time and you would be 
opposed to it under any conditions. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Tuomas. No, sir; that is not correct. 

The Cuatrman. What is correct ? 

Mr. Tuomas. My position is that they are not necessary at this 
time and the American Government should proceed with their nego- 
tiations with the Mexican Government to set up standards for these 
workers to work by. There should be an agreement when they get in 
here. 

The Carman. Let us stop right there. Even if there was an 
agreement now would it still be your position that we should not bring 
in any labor at this time because we have sufficient labor here at 
home? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes,sir. May I add to that? 

The CuairMan. Yes, if it is pertinent. 

Mr. Tuomas. I would like to say that I was asked some questions 
about wages paid in Mexico, and what these people are offered here. 

The Cyaan. I would like to clar ify the situation here because it 
looks to me like we are roaming all over the lot. All this legislation 
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provides is that we may proceed unilaterally to carry out the program 
that Congress passed last year covering the distribution of Mexican 
laborers and the transportation of these laborers to the farms of the 
country under the provisions of the law, notwithstanding the fact that 
we have not been able to arrive at an agreement with Mexico. That 
is the only issue that is before the committee at this time. Of course, 
f you say that we have plenty of labor and do not need any Mexican 
labor that perhaps is pertine ‘« because if that is the case then we do 
not need any program at all. I understand that that is your position 
at this time. 

Mr. Thomas. It is, and I would like, Mr. Chairman, to develop that 
particular point further. L wonder if I could have Mr. DeShetler 
cover that. He is right on the ground and knows the details of what 
s golng on. 

The Carman. What point do you want to develop? 

Mr. Tromas. Whether there are workers available there or not. 
Is ths at not the question you asked me, if I understood correctly 4 

The CrammMan. That is the position I understood vou to ti ake, that 
we do not need any Mexican labor in this country at ‘this time. 

Mr . Tuomas. That is right. When it gets into a salary question, 
I want to add, because I hate to have the record not cor nplete, if any- 
a thinks because a Mexican makes so much money in Mexico and 
he should be in competition with American workmen here, and with 
whatever he works in Mexico he should get, that sounded to mea great 
deal like we should be satisfied with the standards of living of the 
eople of Mexico. They have a low standard, and that is what is 

“ating communism throughout the world, those low living 
standards. 

The Cuatrman. Let us not roam over the world. Let us hold this 
down to the issues that the committee has before it at this time. If 
vou have some information, or if your associates have some informa- 
tion, relative to the need for labor and the labor sup ply in those areas 
where Mexican labor is still used, I think that would be pertinent and 
the committee would like to have that information. 

Mr. DeSuerier. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, 
[ am Irwin DeShetler. I come from Los Angeles, Calif. I am going 
to try to bring to this committee a message from the workers out there 
that they want jobs and not breadlines. I think that in order for the 
committee to understand this situation that some of the background 
should be gone into. 

This problem is like a creeping paralysis. This problem was born 
out of a war measure. When it became necessary for this Government, 
because of its manpower being drained into the armed services in the 
last war, when it became necessary for this Government to look else- 
where for labor to harvest the crops, since that time it has continued 
on and it is continually getting worse. It is getting worse to the ex- 
tent that first it took the jobs of the so-called American farm labor 
wr the American stoop labor. It is now going so far, sir, that it is tak- 
ing the jobs of the skilled workers who have worked many, many years 
in this industry on sheds packing lettuce and other commodities, with 
this work now being done in the fields. 

Two years ago in the Imperial Valley there were some 70 or 80 
sheds, lettuce-packing sheds operating, employing some 3,200 work- 
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ers. Last year that figure dropped down to 2,500. This year, sir, 
there are 17 sheds operating in the Imperial Valley employing less 
than 700 people. That is not due to any decrease in the acreage of 
crops because the acreage of crops has increased, but it is due to the 
fact that more and more of this work is continually being given to 
this- “and excuse the expression—slave labor. 

The CrarrmMan. Wait a minute. You say there are fewer packing 
sheds, and you say the reason there are fewer is because this work is 
being done by slave labor, to use your expression. I do not know 
what you mean by it, you say it is going to other types of labor, Mexi- 
can labor. W hy is the work not being done in the packing sheds? I 
am asking purely for information. Where is it being done if the 
packing sheds are being closed down ? 

Mr. DeSnerter. It is being done, and we have an established mini- 
mum rate on the shed, sir, and a contract of $1.33 an hour. It is being 
done now in the fields for 70, 80, and 90 cents an hour, by Mexican 
nationals. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Rhodes? 

Mr. Ruopes. Is it not true that there is a different process now being 
used to pack vegetables than was used formerly in the sheds ¢ 

Mr. DeSuerter. Yes, sir. There is a different process in packing 
lettuce and I will explain it. 

Mr. Ruoprs. They are using a dry pack instead of a wet pack? 

Mr. DeSuetter. That is what the vy have been trying to confuse this 
thing with, is dry pack. We have always had dry pack in the Cali- 
fornia lettuce fields and in the Arizona lettuce fields. But it was ies 
2 percent of the total acreage that was packed dry and that was for 
local area markets such as Los Angeles, San Francisco, and close-by 
cities, where it was not necessary to ice the lettuce. They have now 
evolved a process whereby they put the lettuce into a vacuum cooling 
process which eliminates some of the icing process. I tell you, sir, 
that when this process was first started these packages were all packed 
on the sheds and they were sent then to vacuum cooling. Now they are 
packing them out in the field with Mexican national laber, in many 
cases wetbacks, too, because you have got to differentiate between wet- 
backs and Mexican nationals, because the national is guaranteed certain 
conditions and a wetback works for anything he can get and some- 
times he works i nothing because w hen the emp lover gets tired of him 
he calls the Immigration Service and sends him back and pays him 
nothing. 

Mr. Ruopes. When you are talking about slave labor you are not 
talking about the bracero ? 

Mr. DeSuetier. Yes, I am, sir: because that man signs a contract 
that he will work for a certain wage and if he raises his voice in protest 
against that contract at any time he is sent back to Mexico. He is not 
free to join a labor union because if he does and the labor union makes 
some kind of approach for that individual, according to the contract 
he is sent back. All they have to do is say we do not want him any 
longer, he is trying to violate his agreement, and my God I] thought 
years ago we outlawed “vellow dog” contracts in this country. 

Mr. Ruopres. My unde ‘rstanding is that this contract allowed him to 
join a labor union if he wanted to, if he wanted to be represented by 
an organization that he was allowed to do so. 
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Mr. DeSuetier. That is what we have been told, that is what we 
have been told, sir. 

Mr. Ruopes. Do you have a contract in the room here ¢ 

Mr. DeSuerter. Yes; I have one. 

Mr. Ruopes. The one which deprives the worker of the right to 
join a union / 

Mr. DeSnetter. It says he may have a representative of his choosing. 

Mr. Ruopes. Would you not say then that if he chose a labor union 
that under that contract he would be perfectly free to have that union 
as his representative / 

Mr. DeSuerier. But what does the contract alsosay,sir? Thelaw? 
The law says, in the event of any labor trouble you are immediately 
withdrawn. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Ruopers. I would like to see that provision. I do not recall it. 

Mr. Hwy. Here is the entire contract. 

Mr. Ruoprs. I am not going to read it. I want him to show me the 
provision in this contract ‘which si ays that. 

Mr. DeSuerter. Article 21 is the one you are referring to, sir. 
That is in the expired agreement. Are you talking about the unilateral 
or the agreement with Mexico / 

Mr. Ruopes. I am talking about what you said, that if a man joins 
a labor union he could be fired and sent back to Mexico. 

Mr. DeSuetier. He is not fired. He is just automatically returned. 

Mr. Ruopes. Not for joining a labor union. 

Mr. DeSuerter. Maybe something else, sure. 

Mr. Ruopes. You said, and I think I quote, that if a man joins a 
labor union he can be sent back to Mexico? 

Mr. DeSuerter. Yes, sir; I said that. If he raises his voice in pro- 
test he is immediately sent back. It has happened many times. It 
has happened many times. 

Mr. Ruopes. I am not going to argue about whether it happened 
or whether it has not. You are testifying as to facts. You made a 
statement that it is in the contract. 

Mr. DeSuerier. It is. 

Mr. Ruopes. I want to know where it is in the contract. 

The Crarrman. We have that settled. It is in the contract that 
he may choose a representative to speak for him. I think we all un- 
derstand that. You may proceed. 

Mr. DeSuertier. The fact is that these workers have been replaced, 
and I think that no one can deny that. I have here, sir, petitions from 
the Imperial Valley with around approximately 3,000 names. I have 
not counted them all. <A petition, a protest to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of Labor, and the Congressmen and Sen- 
ators of the Imperial Valley District, of people who are willing and 
able to work. Sometimes you wonder why we protest about the em- 
ployment of Mexican nationals, and we do not do that because of the 
people. We do that because they are taking the jobs of American 
workers. 

Mr. Cootry. Will you yield ¢ 

Mr. DeSuerier. When an American worker goes to the Employ- 
ment Service office for a job, they tell him the job i is maybe 90 cents 
an hour. They do not say to him that we will provide you transporta- 
tion to and from work, we will give you sustenance, we will guarantee 
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you 75 percent of the work contract, and all of these other things. 
They just say the rate is 90 cents. If you want it, you can have it. 
If you do not want it, the Mexican nationals will do the work. We 
think that is wrong. There are many, many people all over Cali- 
fornia who are not working now because a particular crop is not work, 
and if they were offered transportation to a different area, plus a 
guaranty of so much work, I think that you would have plenty of 
available labor. 

Mr. Poik. Mr. Chairman, I have a question. 

Mr. DeSuerier. The average citizen is not going to take a chance 
on going to some other area with the hope that he might find a job 
and. spend all his money for transportation and many other things. 
He wants to save his money. He wants it to last as long as he pos- 
sibly can. 

The Cuamman. Of course we could go into this thing endlessly, 
I know. We are dealing here in the first place with a commodity 
which is perishable. The harvesting has to be done within a certain 

very limited per iod. Thee mployer, of course, if he is going to harvest 
and knows he is going to need labor, must know that that labor will 
come and that it will work and the conditions under which they will 
work, and that he can depend upon the labor remaining with him 
until the crop is harvested. This is the position the employer is in. 
If any of those factors are lacking, he is liable to suffer the loss of his 
entire crop. None of us want to see food supplies destroyed. 

You pointed out the situation that the worker is in but at the 
same time I think you have to consider the situation that the em- 
ployer is in also, in determining whether or not these situations can 
be worked out in a practical way. As I get it these employees whom 
you say are available are available under certain terms and certain 
conditions. The question is, and I think it is a question that has a 
lot of human element in it, the question is whether or not that means 
that they are available to do the work when the work has to be 
done and under the conditions in which it has to be done. 

I presume we could go on and on for a week talking about just 
what those conditions are and what the employer should do and 
what the worker should do. I think we all understand just what 
those situations are. It is a problem. It is one of the most difficult 
problems that we have in agriculture, this matter of stoop labor and 
labor in perishable crops, because no one likes to do it. The only 
people that you can get to do it in most cases are people who cannot 
find employment elsewhere. It is not labor that is too dependable in 
many cases. 

I think we all have to take those facts into consideration and we 
have to realize the position in which the employer finds himself in 
a situation of that kind, whether he is a little farmer with cotton 
in Missouri or a little farmer growing lettuce in Arizona or a big 
corporation farmer, or a little farmer growing sugar beets in Mr. 
Hill’s district. 

Mr. DeSuerier. It makes a difference, too, whether you are big 
or little. 

The Cuatrman. Of course. 

Mr. DeSuerier. The little farmer does not have available Mexican 
nationals so he hires wetbacks. 
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The CuHaimman. There are all sorts of conditions that prevail here. 
I perceive the position of Vou people. I think I can see the posl- 
tion of the employers. It isa very difficult problem and I think it has 
to be considered from the standpoint of all sides. Don’t you? 

Mr. DeSnetier. Certainly. Any problem has to be considered 
that way. 

The CHarrmMan. The question that is involved here, as I see it. 
as far as this legislation is concerned, 1s whether or not under exist- 
ing conditions we are going to authorize the United States Employ- 
ment Service to take these people as they come in and see that they are 
transported and distributed to the places where the labor is needed 
and that they are employed under conditions and safeguards that 
have been set up to protect them, or whether by not passing this legis 
lation we are going to have chaos down in these areas and the rights 
of these individuals are not going to be protected as the law provides 
and we are cong to lose some of our per ish: ible conmmodities. Eve ry 
one, it seems to me, will be the sufferer, not only the Mexican laborers 
who come in but in many cases the American laborer that you are 
speaking for. 

Mr. DeSuetier. Sir. I will tell you that there is going to be chaos, 
and you are going to have ghost towns if you do not stop this sort 
of thing and start taking care of the American farm labor because 
rht now in the Imperial Valley there is at least $250,000 a week 


rig 

that was normally earned | \ these peop le who have been employed 
in this industry for pane that is not geing into that community 
and the same thing is happening all over the country. You talk 


of enacting legislation and bringing in foreign workers when here 
is the Morning Post of El Centro, Calif., with headlines that the 
unemployed here are near a postwar peak. ‘This is dated January 
99, 1954. 

Do you mean, sir, that this committee is proud of this kind of 
headline that this unilateral agreement is creating? I am certainly 
not proud of them. Iaman American citizen, too, and I am not proud 
of them. 

The CuHatrMan. Wait just a minute. 

Mr. DeSnerier. Violence shatters border recruiting. Iron Cur 
tain policy. The ood neighbors do not want us, because their people 
are exp loited, are we now an Iron Curtain country ? 

The CnatrmMan. Just a minute. The question is whether we are 
going to pass legislation which will give the United States Employ- 
ment Service the authority to deal with it in an orderly way or 
whether we are not going to have anyone operating with any authority 
to deal with this situation. If I get your question right you are in 
favor of not having anyone deal with it at all. You say we should 
not pass this legis lation, the only effect of which is going to be to 
enable the United States Employment Service to deal with the situa- 
tion. Is that your position? 

Mr. DeSnerier. No; I am not saying that, sir. T am saying that 
this unilateral position of our Government is doing more right now 
to continue the flow of wetbacks into this country than anything we 
have ever done because you have so many people massed at that border 
right now, and this Government is responsib le for it. 

The Cyatrman. How? 
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Mr. DeSuetier. Because they have put out the word that they are 
going to hire people to work in fields; they are going to come to this 
land “of milk and honey with streets paved in gold. That is the 
pression that some of these people are getting down there. 

The CnHarrmMan. You say our Government is doing that. What are 
they specifically doing? 

Mr. DeSuetier. This unilateral program has done that, this border 
recruitment. 

The Cuamman. What has brought these people there? You say 
our Government has brought these people there. The only thing that 
our Government has done that I know of is that they have announced 
that they will go ahead and try to carry out the provisions of the 
law in the absence of an agreement. You want them to say that 
because of the fact that we cannot reach an agreement that we will 
suspend the operation of the law. But that is not going to keep 
wetbacks out of this country. That is not going to keep Mexican 
labor out of this country. We still have the problem but no way to 
handle it. 

Mr. DeSuetier. You will never stop the flow of wetbacks until 
you enact legislation that puts a penalty on those that employ them. 
That is the only way you will ever stop it. 

The CuHairman. We are not talking about that now because that 
matter is not before the committee. The only question before this 
committee is whether or not we shall authorize the Department of 
Labor to ¢ arry out the provisions of the law in the absence of an 
agreement with Mexico. 

Mr. DeSuerier. And in the face of the unemployment situation 
that exists in these areas today. 

The Cratrman. You are aware, of course, of the provisions of the 
law and one of those provisions is that the Secretary of Labor must 
determine the need for supplemental agricultural employment in the 
United States. That is one of the things that he has to do under 
the law. 

Mr. DeSuetier. That is one of the big laughs, too, sir. 

The CHatrman. The gentleman is entitled to his opinion, as far as 
that is concerned. That is the duty that the Secretary has under the 
law. 

Mr. DeSuetter. Let me explain why I say that is a laugh. In the 
Imperial Valley a fellow by the name of Harrigan is secretary of 
the Imperial Valley Farmers Association—Imperial County Farmers 
Association. He is also the county agricultural commissioner. As 
the secretary he asks for Mexican nationals, as the agricultural com- 
missioner he grants, and you tell me that any kind of a law could 
be operated fairly under that kind of a condition? 

The Cuatrman. Do you mean that the Secretary of Labor has dele- 
gated all of his authority to determine this question for the United 
States ? 

Mr. DeSuetier. The Secretary of Labor has delegated the 
authority. 

The CHatrMan. To some subordinate in the Imperial Valley ? 

Mr. DeSuetter. Yes, sir. I say that in effect he has. 

The CHAIRMAN. We have the gentleman’s statement on that. 
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If we did not have this legislation, if we had to suspend all the 
legislation, would we not be in a much worse situation than we are 
if we did not have the authority of the Secretary of Labor to make 
that determination? You say he has not done a good job. If the 
facts bear the gentleman out I would be the first one to say that he 
is not doing a good job. 

Mr. DeSuerter. The Secretary of Labor? I did not say he was 
not doing a good job. 

The CHarrmMan. We have to consider the Department of Labor 
and get their side of it. Also, under authority of this legislation the 
Secretary of Labor is given the duty of ascertaining that the employ- 
ment of Mexican nationals will not ‘adversely affect wages or working 
conditions for United States workers. Of course if we do not pass 
this legislation that authority is taken away from him. 

Mr. DeSuHet er. That was in the old law, too. 

The Cuarrman. That is what I said. That is the old law. 

Mr. DeSuerier. The Secretary of Labor is a very busy man and 
certainly he has to delegate authority. He cannot investigate all these 
things himself. 

The CHarrman. If we pass this legislation he will continue to have 
that authority. If we do not pass it he will not have that authority 
and there will be no one re presenting the Government of the United 
States who will have any authority to determine the situation that 
exists and whether or not there is any protection needed not only for 
Mexican nationals but for the wages and working conditions of United 
States workers. You apparently want us to fail to pass this legisla- 
tion, and thus take away whatever protection there is. I know that 
you say it is not very much, but it is all the protection that we can set 
up by law, I think. You may criticize the administration 

Mr. DeSueruer. I think that the unilateral approach is wrong. I 
think that we should continue. I read the other day that President 
Eisenhower had a secret meeting with the Mexican Ambassador to- 
ward working out new arrangements. I think that this committee 
might try to enhance that position. 

The Cratrrman. How could this committee enhance that position ? 
This committee is part of the legislative branch of the Government. 

Mr. DeSueriter. There is a story in the Imperial Valley paper. It 
is not my story. It says that the Mexican Government is willing to 
continue the present arrangement until a new agreement could be 
negotiated. I do not know how true that is. It says so in the paper. 

The Cuarrman. The information that has been furnished the com- 
mittee is entirely different from that 

Mr. DeSuetter. This was on January 20. 

Mr. Cootry. I would like to inquire of the chairman where the in- 
formation is to the effect that the Mexican Government has refused 
to carry on under the old contract. Our negotiators were here the 
other day and they indicated that they had terminated negotiations 
but they might resume negotiations at a future date. There was no 
indication, I do not recall any evidence to the effect that the Mexican 
officials had refused to continue under the operation of the contract 
which terminated in January. 

Mr. DeSuetier. That is right. 
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Mr. Cootry. I took the position then, just as you are taking now, 
that we should not end ne goti: itions, we should insist upon resuming 
negotiations and we should put forth every effort to consummate a 
contract that would be fair to the nationals of both countries. 

The CuHamrMan. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Coorry. I still maintain that position. I will yield. 

The CHamman. Do you think the fact that the President is holding 
conferences with the Mexican Ambassador indicates that we have 
not taken it up at the very highest level possible to reach an agreement ? 

Mr. Cootry. We have a letter addressed to you, and just handed to 
me, from the Mexican Ambassador, in which he very studiously re- 
frains from an expression of opinion about it. He does quote the 
Ambassador of Mexico saying “It is not 2 problem but an incident 
which must be solved in the spirit of good neighborliness.” If it can- 
not be solved in the spirit of : good ne ‘ighborliness it ought not to be 
solved in this sort of fashion. 

Mr. THomas. Mr. Chairman, the proposal that you have under con- 
sideration, as I understand the proposal that you have under con- 
sideration, would start. I agree with Mr. Cooley. But if you pass this 
proposal you have under consideration now it would prevent, as I 
understand it, any negotiations for the next 2 years. 

The CuarrmMan. How? 

Mr. THOMAS. This proposal would make a commitment of how it 
was to be done. 

The CHarrMAN. No. 

Mr. Coo.try. Will you yield, Mr. Thomas? You do not mean to say 
that it would, of itself, ipso facto, prohibit further negotiations? For 
all practical purposes it would. 

Mr. THomas. Yes. 

Mr. Cootey. We would set up our receiving stations—— 

Mr. THomas. Not only that but it would create this suction pump 
on our border to keep dragging all those people across the border. 

Mr. Cootey. And if we cannot do it legally with you we will coun- 
tenance it being done illegally ? 

The Crairman. Let’s get that cleared up. If we pass this legislation 
there will be nothing illegal about it. 

Mr. Coo.ry. Right now the (¢ ‘omptroller General, the distinguished 
gentleman from North Carolina, Mr. Warren, said that the program 
could not be operated legally in the absence of an agreement. We 
have no agreement. Our negotiators have returned to Washington and 
I do not know how they conducted themselves there. I am not in a 
position to criticize. I do know, having practiced law as long as I 
have, that I have never abandoned negotiations when there was at 
least a remote possibility that I might consummate some agreement. 

Mr. DeSuerter. You only had one negotiator—the Ambassador to 
Mexico. 

The CHatrmMan. I would like to ask my good friend from North 
Carolina, who is one of the best lawyers I know of: If we pass this 
legislation will the operations be illegal ? 

Mr. Cootry. No. You are trying to legalize something by passing 
this bill. You are trying to legalize the establishment of recruiting 
stations north of the border. That would break down the law, the 
operation, which Mexico has insisted upon, of no border recruiting so 
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as to keep the hordes away from the Mexican border. I have ae. 
ported legislation in the past which provided, I thought, for a rea 
sonable contract of employment which would protect “the American 
employer, the American laboring man and at the same time, the Mexi- 
can national. I have supported that legislation, although it means 
nothing to my State and nothing to my district. 

Now, I think we have an entirely different situation in the good 
year 1954. This committee, by the machinery we have provided, 
made it possible, and it has become necessary, to retire 25 or 30 million 
acres from crops heretofore planted to cotton and to wheat and to 
corn and other crops. What is going to happen to the labor on those 


30 million acres? They certainly are accustomed to farm labor. Let 
them go into the fields of other States and other districts to cultivate 
the crops? I can see the possibility of American farm labor walking 


the highways looking for jobs. 

It has been only but 2 or 3 weeks ago when we had the cotton bill 
up and we were talking about that very problem, what will become of 
the workers of Mississippi, Georgia, and other places, the tenants who 
have been cultivating the cotton crops, and in the chairman’s district 
the wheat fields. I can see in the past there has been a dire need for 
the Mexican labor. I don’t believe we should break down our immi- 
gration laws and do any act or anything that would tend to encourage 
people to come across that border illegally. 

Mr. DeSuetter. I agree with you about making illegals legal. The 
program has been up to now, up until it was stopped, that they were 
picking up wetbacks around the country, bringing them down to the 
Mexican border, instructing them to run to the border, put their foot 
across and come back, and they would be legals. That is what we are 
doing to make legals out of illegals. 

Certainly I don’t think this Government should condone that kind 
of a process. It has been done. In talking about unemployment, 
here is a story from Kennett, Mo., where there are 5,000 people who 
now must be fed because the vy are left destitute because of a drought 
condition in that area, farm laborers who cannot find jobs, who have 
no jobs, who are now wards of the county or whatever it may be 
that they are in, 5,000 people who must be fed by the Government or 
somebody else. 

Mr. Cooter. Just last week I moved two families on my farm be- 
cause they were absolutely destitute, penniless, and without food. 
They are there now, and I have no legal responsibility. That could 
be multiplied a thousand times in my own State. 

Mr. Tuomas. On the same page where we saw about these people 
from Missouri, right on another section, under a different byline, there 
is another story: “Slack Output in North Returns Many South.” This 
is talking about, as you all know, especially you gentlemen from the 
South, you know that there were a lot of Negroes going north. The 
depression in industry which—— 

Mr. Cootry. The Yankees are going south, Negroes are going north. 

Mr. Tuomas. Now the Negroes are going back south again. What 
will they do with them? With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to give these to you gentlemen, this Agriculture Committee, 
Jet you pass them around and “look at them as to what is happening 
on that border. I predict that this is not the worst that can happen. 
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Hungry men, when they get hungry enough on our side of the fence, 
there is a possibility they may march toward that border to stop those 
hordes from coming up there. 

I think that isa danger to the whole country with the unemployment 
we have in this country to permit things like that to go on. 

Mr. Coo.ry. I, for one, would like to see those newspapers and 
clippings, Mr. Thomas. 

The Cuairman. I am sure all the members would like to. There is 
certainly no objection for the clerk to pass them around. 

Mr. Tuomas. You have it on page 4 of your Walter Reuther brief 
where it says, and vhis is quoting the immigration officials——- 

The Cuarmman. Let us understand about these pictures. This is 
something that all took place before, under which present situation. 

Mr. Tuomas. This all happened since the contract was discontinued. 
This is under the unilateral setup. 

Mr. Cootry. The first one I picked up is dated February 1. Is that 
1954 ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DeSuerter. Mr. Chairman, I should also like to submit these 
petitions of signatures addressed to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of Labor, the Congressmen and Senators of the Imperial 
Valley, and the heading on this petition is contained in President Reu- 
ther’s statement. These are people looking for jobs, sir. This is not 
propaganda. And I am not one of the forecasters of gloom. But I am 
here trying to bring to this committee factual information as to what 
is actually happening in that situation. 

The CuarrMan. The committee is glad to have whatever informa- 
tion can be submitted. I don’t understand that the gentleman wishes 
to have those made a part of the record and printed in the hearing. 
That would cost a considerable amount of money. 

Mr. DeSuettier. Is is not necessary. 

Mr. Cootey. How long is the petition itself? 

Mr. DeSuetier. About three or four thousand names. 

Mr. Cootny. I mean the petition. 

Mr. Sirron. The language of the petition is in Mr. Reuther’s state- 
ment. There are about 100 pages with about 3,000 signatures. 

Mr. Coo.try. As indicated by the chairman, you will leave that with 
the staff. 

Mr. DeSuetier. Two thousand more came in from Phoenix. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Wheeler / 

Mr. Wueeter. Has that petition been presented to the United States 
Employment Service ? 

Mr. DeSuetier. No, sir. 

Mr. Wueecer. I understand that this embodies the names of about 
3,000 people in a certain county of California who are seeking agri- 
cultural jobs? 

Mr. DeSuerier. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wueeter. I want to know whether or not this information as to 
the availability of these people for agricultural jobs has been pre- 
sented to the United States Employment Service. In other words, 
we don’t have any jobs to offer here. 

Mr. DeSuerter. Neither does the United States Employment Serv- 
ice. 
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Mr. Wireeter. How do you know, if that information has not been 
available to them ? 

Mr. DeSuerier. As far as I know, and I have been down there 
many times, there has never been one of these farm jobs posted in the 
De partment of Labor office in the Impe rial Valle y. 

Mr. Wueerer. I am still trying to get an answer to the question as 
to whether or not there is American labor available to take these 
jobs that would be given to Mexican laborers if this legislation were 
passed. You say there are some 3,000 who are seeking these jobs. 

Mr. DeSuetier. Yes, sil 

Mr. Wueerer. I want to know to whom has that information been 
made available. To the farmers who hired the laborers? To the 
farmers who hire them? Do they know these 3,000 people are avail- 
able # 

Mr. DeSueriter. They sure must. 

Mr. Wueevrr. Have they refused to hire them / 

Mr. DeStierter. In some cases, yes. 

Mr. Wueeter. Why ? 

Mr. DeSnerter. Because they said they are employing Mexican 
nationals. Many of our peop le have gone out to get jobs. The law 
says if a Mexican national is working on a job and an American citi- 
zen desires that job, all he has to do is go and ask for it. 

Mr. Wueever. The gentleman from Arizona, sitting immediately 
tomy right, Mr. Patten, tells me that these people cannot be hired for 
love nor money to do these jobs. He is from that area. I am not. 

Mr. DeSueriter. You put up the money. ‘They won't do it for love, 
but they will for money. 

Mr. Parren. In the C ochilla, Yuma, and El Centro Valley, they 
won't work because of the high temperature, no matter what you pay. 
We have men in our area who have gone up and down the Pacific 
coast with buses and provided all the facilities and solicited every- 
body who would come to our area to plant carrots 

Mr. DreSuerter. What do they offer them / 

Mr. Parren. The prevailing wage. 

Mr. DeSuer ier. The same as the Mexican nationals? 

Mr. Parren. No, sir; even up to $3. You can’t get them. We had 
800 go down there and inside of 1 week there were 10 left. They can’t 
stand the temperature. They won’t work. 

Mr. DeSuerier. Did you say $3 an hour? 

Mr. Parren. $3 a hundredweight for picking cotton, plus their 
transportation and sustenance. ‘That is what you figure is fair. That 
is What you suggest. That is what you make us pay in Arizona, for 
instance. In New Mexico they only pay S905. 

Mr. Cootry. They pay $4 in North Carolina. 

Mr. Parren. It costs us $4 by the time we get through with it. It 
does not make any difference how many there are down there, if they 
are on that list or not, they mses work a week. They can’t stand ths at 
temperature. It takes a hardy Mexican or Indian to stand the cli- 
mate. You said this is a war measure. You don’t know your facts. 
This has been going on for 30 years. The USES and Dep: irtment of 
Agriculture certify each year that we will need betweer 300.000 and 
400,000 workers next year, and no one in this country will do that job 
at that temperature, and that is an absolute fact, sir, from both the 
USES and the Department of Agriculture. 
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You are stating things that are not true. It is not a war measure 
and you cannot get anybody in your organization to go down there 
to pick cotton. 

Mr. Garuines. Will you yield? 

Mr. Parren. Yes. 

Mr. Garurines. We have held hearings on this proposal year in and 
year out, to my knowledge, for the last 8 years. I want to say to the 
ne that witnesses have come before this committee time and 
time again and stated that although many certifications have been 
made, of folks who were unemployed, they were certified in Califor- 
nia to work in the vegetable and fruit harvest and at the end of the 
week they had only a small fraction of the number that started out 
because of the fact they just didn’t want to do that kind of stoop 
labor. What you are referring to is folks who might have been em- 
ployed in factories. Are they farmworkers? 

Mr. DeSuerier. Yes, they are farmworkers. 

Mr. Garuincs. How many of them? 

Mr. DeSuercer. All of them. 

Mr. Parren. It is amazing that you have unemployed in El Centro 
and yet there is a labor market there. 

Mr. DeSuerier. Sir? 

Mr. Parren. You have unemployment in El Centro? 

Mr. DeSnerier. Yes, sir. I don’t say it. The Department of 
Labor says it. 

Mr. Parren. Yet you show a breadline of 20 people in Phoenix. 
I came from Phoenix 2 weeks ago. There is no ee nt of 
that nature. You ean’t hire them. You — get people to go to 


the Cochella Valley and work in lettuce, cotton, yr tomatoes. 
Mr. DeSuerier. Let me tell you something that you do not know. 
If you want to check, I have a teleor: am here t hat the St. Vincent 


dePaul Catholic Mission is serving 600 meals a day to anata 
workers, and that 2 weeks ago the rains caused the payoff of farm- 
workers, and 1,550 farmworkers were fed at this soup kitchen in 
Phoenix. 

Mr. Parren. You couldn’t get them on a bus or train to work in the 
Cochella Valley no matter how much you paid them. 

Mr. Ruopres. Will the gentleman viel 1? 

Mr. Parren. Yes. 

Mr. Rioprs. When I first saw that picture of the breadline in 
Phoenix, which happens to be my district, I, of course, immediately 
called Phoenix. The particular organization of which you had a 
picture, incidentally, has been operating for some 2 years. It operates 
as an adjunct of the Society of Vincent dePaul. 

In August they feed about 300 people a month. On Sundays, in 
this time of the year, they will feed as many as 400 a day. On week- 
days they will feed between 300 and 400 a day. I am informed by 
Mr. John McGowan, who is an assistant attorney general of Arizona, 
and who was the chairman of this group last year and vice chairman 
this vear, that there are no more people being fed at this time of the 
year in 1954 than there were at this time in 1953. 

This organization is a charitable organization. Because of our 
climate we happen to have quite a few drifters who come through 
Phoenix. | am told by Mr. McGowan that the society will do all 
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within its power to get jobs for these people, but they don't want 
jobs, they are going through, they are on the way. 

It is just like Mr. Patten said, you couldn’t get them out in those 
fields to work for love or money. That is the type of soc lety of 
te " the gel itleman prese ented the picture. I would suggest to you, 
sir, that it might be well to get the whole picture the next time instead 
of i aving an impression as you left. 

Mr. GarriNes. You need labor in that section ? 

Mr. Ruopes. We definitely need labor in that section. 

Mr. DeSuetier. Now? 

Mr. Parren. Now: 50,000 we have to have to finish our cotton crop. 
You say what sec tion? I say Arizona. We have to have more than 
5O.00 in order to finish the cotton ¢ rop. We couldn't get them because 
of this tieup at the Mexican border. We have had many soliciting 
all over the southwest country in buses and trucks trying to get your 
your people, that you have on that list, to go out there and work, 
and they won’t go. 

Mr. Cootey. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Parren. Yes. 

Mr. Cootey. How many did you use last year on the cotton crop? 

Mr, Parren. I think in Arizona 53,000. 

Mr. Cootey. You are not going to need 50,000 this year because you 
haven’t as much cotton this year as last year. 

Mr. Parren. I am talking about the crop just passed. We picked 
our cotton. 

Mr. Cootrny. This bill has to do with 1954. You won't need 50.000 
Mexicans in 1954. 

Mr. Parren. Our total cut is 34 percent in the State of Arizona. 
If vou cut the acreage, you are still going to plant something. 

Mr. Coorey. You will need 34 percent less than 50,000, 

Mr. Parren. That is not true. You won't leave the land idle. 

Mr. Cootry. What will you plant? 

Mr. Parren. We will put it in soybeans, for instance. 

Mr. Cootey. I want to clear this up, the impression that this picture 
is phony. That is a genuine photograph, I suppose ? 

Mr. Tuomas. It is. 

Mr. Cootry. It says “Vincent dePaul,” and “Charity Dining Room.’ 
That is an unusual institution in an American city, isn’t it, a charity 
dining room to feed people who come and go and drift as they please 
without any screening ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. It is not a common thing in cities of that size at least. 

Mr. Cootey. That is a sight we don’t see, where people are advertis- 
ing a char ity cafeteria where the sy feed 400 hungry people a day. If 
you have 400 hungry people a day, it seems to me that the unemploy- 
ment office could work in cooperation with the operators of the restau- 
rant and certainly do something about it. It isn’t a very pleasant sight 
to see an American city having a charity restaurant with a breadline 
in front of it. 

Mr. Ruopes. Perhaps the gentleman has some means by which you 
can make these people work. We haven't been able to do it. We feed 
them and if they want to go on they will go on. 

Mr. Cootry. Maybe they won't ever work if you keep on feeding 
them. 
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Mr. Ruopes. Our climate is good. Mr. Cooley, you come down any 
time you want to. We will be gl: id to have you. These people think so, 
too. We don't like to have hungry people in Arizona any more than 
you do in North Carolina. We do the best we can to take care of them. 

Mr. THomas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that a lot of things 
are being said here, casting doubt on the veracity of the statements 
that I have made. From some of the statements I hear I think I have 
aright to disagree with some of those statements as an American citi- 
zen and taxpayer. 

You gentlemen sat here and heard how in one section they couldn't 
hire people because it was too hot. I just heard another gentleman say 
what a wonderful climate they have. Iam not in the business of trying 
to argue whether they have a good climate or whether they don’t. But 
I do know this: I heard a statement also said, I understood it was for 
*3 an hour for these men to work, and they refused to accept it. Do 

you happen to know that in open-he arth furnaces in this country, 
which is as hot as anything I think that they have in El Centro, the ‘V 
don’t hire at that wage and they get people to do it, and there are all 
kinds of jobs. I know. I worked in industry all over this country. It 
isn’t paying any rate like that and it is much hotter than El Centro, 
and I have been there. 

Mr. Gatruines. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarman. Mr. Gathings. 

Mr. Gatruines. I hold in my hands a Mexican worker wage agree 
ment. Article 3 says: 

Preference for United States workers: Wherever the Secretary of Labor or 
his duly authorized representative determines that the United States workers 
are available to fill the jobs for which a worker has been contracted, this agree- 
nent may be terminated by the Secretary or his duly authorized representative. 

I want to ask the witness this: Do you think that the Secretary 
of Labor has fallen down on his job and is making false certifications 
or do you think he has not carried out the law ¢ 

Mr. DeSuetier. It is our position, sir, that the law is not being 
interpreted as it should be interpreted. We have tried to show on 
many occasions where we feel that our people are being displaced as a 
result of this agreement. There is always some gimmick that comes 
ip that somebody brings up. It is not identically the same thing, 
although it is accomplishing the same purpose, you see. It isn’t iden- 
tically the same thing and therefore it is not— 

Mr. Garuines. Do you know how it happens that—— 

Mr. DeSuetier. Yes, sir. They are supposed to make a survey in 
the field and find out if there are any people available. 

Mr. Garuincs. Do you know what they do in Arkansas? ‘They 
preach it from the pulpits of colored chure hes. The By tell them to 
vet on a bus and go over to the county seat. “We need you, we need 
you in the field.” They put up signs, they put it out over the radio, 
the AV advertise in the ne Wisuina Ps, iF ying to get labor. 

Mr. DeSuetier. They don’t do that out there. 

Mr. Gatruines. According to your testimony those are wetbacks. 

Mr. DeSuetier. Both. 

Mr. Gatuines. You are telling me that we don’t need them in 
Arkansas. You are telling me that and you are telling me that the 
Secretary of Labor and his aids are not only doing a good job on these 
certifications. 
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Mr. DeSnetter. I didn’t say that. 

Mr. Garurncs. That there are available workers / 

Mr. DeSuetier. No, sir. 

Mr. Garuincs. What are you saying? 

Mr. DeSuetier. I didn’t say that. You can’t put words in my 
mouth, sir. 

Mr. Garuines. What are you saying? 

Mr. DeSuetter. I certainly didn’t say that. 

Mr. GatruinGs. What are you basing your arguments on ¢ 

Mr. DeSuetter. I say that there are available people to do these 
jobs, and until all of these available people are used, then we shouldn’t 
worry about whether we are going to get foreign labor or not. Just 2 
years ago the Venturi Citrus Association tried to bring 5,000 Japanese 
from the Japanese mainland. Fortunately the Secretary of Labor 
stopped It. 

J ust recently the Venturi Citrus Association again tried to bring in 
2,500 British West Indians, which has been stopped so far. I say that 
these—— 

Mr. Garuines. Just a minute. You come before this committee 
and try to stop the Department of Labor from getting funds to carry 
on. 

Mr. DeSHetier. No, I am not. 

Mr. GaruinGs. You are not for any part of the program? Is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. DeSuet ier. | am telling you that if this same money was used 
to bring in domestic workers and utilizing the migratory force of 
American workers, that it might not be necessary for so much of this. 
That is what Iam saying. 

Mr. GAruincs. How much is necessary ? 

Mr. DeSuetier. Sir, I can’t determine how much. But if this com- 
mittee would give more thought to taking care of the American work- 
ers and seeing that they get the same kind of conditions that are being 
offered some of the foreign workers, and that their transportation was 
paid, that they are going to be moved around from area to area, guar- 
anteed 74 

Mr. Garuines. I think you know nothing about this program. It 
iS apparent to me that you know nothing about it. Do you think 
that our cotton farmer would send a man down a thousand miles to the 
border of Mexico, pay his railroad fare down there and send a truck 
down there to recruit this labor, and pay him subsistence and haul 
him up there, and pay him the same wage as is paid to the local labor 
and give him an insurance policy and go to the trouble of hauling 
him back down there? Do you think that I would do that unless I 
needed that worker ? 

Mr. DeSuetier. But you don’t give that to the American worker. 

Mr. Garuines. Our farmers gave the identical pay to the American 
worker. 

Mr. DeSuetier. What about the fringes. You don’t give them the 
fringes. You just say to him “Come and work for me and if you 
work 1 day, O. K. If you work a week, O. K.” But you don’t guar- 
antee him 75 percent of 6 weeks’ work. 

Mr. Garuincs. We pay him what the wage is in the particular com- 
munity where they are employed. That is what the law says. You 
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are saying that you want to amend the law. We are not attempting 
to amend that phase of the law in this bill. You are against that. 

Mr. DeSuerier. We are not saying anything about that at all. 
We are saying that you are not paying—if you are a cotton farmer 
you are not paying the American worker. 

Mr. Garuines. Our farmers pay them the prevailing wage which 
is the reasonable amount to which they are entitled. 

Mr. DeSuerier. I don’t think you are. 

Mr. Gatuinés. I disagree with you. 

Mr. DeSuetier. We havea right to disagree. It is American. 

The CHamman. Let the Chair suggest that the committee will very 
soon have to recess because the House will be In session at 12 o'clock. 
Do you have anything further, Mr. Thomas, that you have not brought 
out? The Chair thinks that this is all the time that we ean devote to 
your statement, Mr. Thomas, as well as your associates. We have a 
representative here from the AFL whom we will hear tomorrow. 

Mr. DeSuetrier. Mr. Chairman, I would like permission to file 
three sworn statements by people from the Lmperial Valley on many 
of the things that they saw going on at the Mexican border while 
this unilateral program was going on. 

The CHarrman. What are the dates? 

Mr. DeSuetier. These are January 22, all of them. 

The CHairMAN. Without objection they will be received. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY Mrs. KATE REED, GOVERNMENT CAmpP, House 16, Braw.Ley, CALIF. 


deal. I got there, Calexico, about 11 o’clock in the morning. 

There was three buses waiting to be loaded, and there were lots of 
waiting to be loaded on—wetbacks—across the street from where I 
didn’t take the border patrol officers very long to load them on. 

I stood around and watched them load; oh, for a couple of hours. At the 


I rode down to the border on Friday, January 22, 1954, to watch the border 


Vexicans 
was It 


time these were being loaded, the border patrol was just sending them around 
the building, loading them on the bus And then after a while, they began 
doing different. They’d put the wets in the building and keep them for a short 
time, and then send them around the building. It'd take them 5 to S minutes to 


send the wets into the building, then take them out and load them in the bus 
42 men, and all this in a few minutes. They couldn’t have given them papers 
or anything in that time. We timed them. 

I finally got nerve enough to walk across the street and talk to one border 
patrol officer—he had on a green uniform—and I said, “You're picking them up 
pretty fast, aren’t you?” 

And he said, “Yes, the poor devils; their country doesn’t want them back.” 

In the afternoon, I wanted to be sure if they were sending them across the line, 
so I moved and went around on the west side of the street and stood at post 13 
a post with a “13” painted on—and that’s where I saw the guys coming across 
from the immigration office, go across the line, walk around the Mexican police 
man and then they broke and run back to the American side. And out of 36 or 
40 to a group, the Mexican police caught 4, and a Mexican soldier put them in a 
little building right there that I was told was a jail. There was also a Mexican 
soldier guarding the door after they were put in there. 

Also, 2 or 3 of them just kept on walking down into Mexico. The rest of them 
all came running back into the United States. 

That’s about all I saw that day, but then on Saturday, January 23, I watched 
them bring the wets in from the American side and put them in the building. 
And I believe they kept them from 15 to 20 minutes. There wasn’t any buses 
to be loaded, then. Then they put them into this little wire compound, and held 
them there until they got a bus load. This was early in the morning, soon 
after sunup. 
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So me and another lady got nerve enough to walk around behind this building 
which says on it “Calexico Waterworks,” a tin building, with the name painted 
on it in black. And she talked to the Mexican soldier in Spanish through the 
fence, and he told her Mexico didn’t want to give them up. 

About that time, this tall guy that had on a topcoat who had been going into 
the wire compound talking to the wets came up to us and said we'd have to go 
back across the street, or he’d call the cops. But we didn’t leave until we saw 
some of the Mexicans walk across the border and then break and run back to the 
American side. They put their foot over and then run back. We stood there 
and watched. 

Mrs. KATE REEp. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 4th day of February 1954. 

[SEAL] ALLEN P. NUFFER, 

Notary Public. 

My commission expires December 23, 1957. 


STATEMENT oF ToNy Gosrk, BRAWLEY, CALIF. 


On the morning of Friday, January 22, I, with a group of friends and fellow 
workers of Brawley, Calif., drove down to Calexico, Calif., to witness the re- 
cruiting of Mexican citizens to be used as agricultural workers in California. 
I arrived at Calexico at approximately 8:30 a.m. The first thing I observed 
was several busloads of illegals or wetback Mexicans being unloaded at the im- 
migration building. 

They were marched around the back of this building and taken into the water- 
department building. These same Mexican wetbacks were then brought back 
out and loaded back on the same buses as recruited workers. I am positive that 
the men brought back to the bus were the same as those brought in as wetbacks, 
because I would purposely pick out certain individuals and would watch them 
go in and then would observe them come out. 

I also timed the operation and found that it took 5 minutes to unload and 
reload the first load and a total of 8 minutes to do the same with the other 2 
buses. I had watched the complete operation involving 3 buses, and IT am certain 
that the same Mexican people were taken back as legals were the ones that were 
brought in as wetbacks. Never did I see any of them leave the California side 
of the border 

Then when I watched the next busload of wetbacks brought to the border about 
an hour later, I watched very closely and this time one of the officers walked to 
the border gate and placed his one foot across the line. It was my impression 
that he was demonstrating to the wetbacks what they should do. The officer then 
walked to the rear of the group of Mexicans and urged them to go through the 
gate. The Mexicans then approached the gate and would place one foot over 
the line and would then turn around and go to the water-department building. 
Some entered the building, and others did not. In a very few minutes, all were 
placed on the same bus and taken away as legal entrants. During this procedure 
of putting one foot over the line, I saw the Mexican border agents grab the wet- 
backs and attempt to pull them on over the line. About 4 or 5 out of each busload 
were lost by being pulled across the line by the Mexican agents. On one occa- 
sion, I saw a wetback grabbed by the Mexican agents and at the same time a 
United States agent also grabbed the same person in an attempt to keep him 
from being pulled over the line. The agents of both sides of the border had a tug 
of war with the body of the wetback. 

On another occasion, I saw one Mexican shoved toward the gate by another 
wetback. After he was pushed 4 or 5 feet, a United States agent grabbed him 
by the clothing and pulled him back, sending him back to the bus without even 
putting his foot over the line. 

On this day, I stayed in the vicinity of the border entrance until late in the 
afternoon. Sometime between 2 and 3 p. m. this same day, I saw 2 busloads of 


wetbacks containing 72 persons, by count, including 6 women and 2 children, 


arrive at the immigration building. 

They were unloaded and divided into 4 groups, 1 group went into the immigra- 
tion building, the rest were marched around back of the building; 1 group of 
these was taken to the border and allowed to put a foot over the line. 

Some of these that were left back of the building later went back to the bus 
with the rest. The women were taken off by themselves and I noticed a United 
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States agent making signs and talking to them. I sent a local Mexican boy over 
to hear what was being told to the women. The boy reported back to me that 
the agent was telling the wetback women about a hole in the border fence down 
by the river and that they should go across the line and come back through the 
hole in the fence. 

Thereupon I went down by the riverbank and watched the hole in the fence. 
About an hour later, I saw 3 of these women come toward the hole in the fence, 
but they went away at once because 3 Mexican guards were watching the fence. 

Very shortly thereafter I saw four men run to the fence ard start to climb 
over. As they were climbing the fence the Mexican guards ordered them to halt. 
At the command from the guards, three of the men dropped to the ground and 
ran back. The fourth man nearest the top of the fence kept on climbing and 
was shot. The man fell to the ground and in about 10 minutes he was carried 
away on a stretcher. During this time I did not see the man move, so I do not 
know if he was killed or not. 

I went to Calexico that day to observe these happenings because of my being 
an officer in the United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Workers Local, No. 78, CIO, 
and the others that were in my party are workers in the Imperial Valley that 
are unemployed because they are being replaced by Mexican workers 

TONY GoOsE 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 4th day of February 1954. 


ALLEN G. MUPPER, 
Notary Public in and for the County of Imperial, State of California. 


My commission expires December 23, 1957. 


STATEMENT BY Mrs. AGNES LANDRUM, BRAWLEY, CALIF. 


On Friday, January 22, 1954, I, together with about 20 other of my friends, 
rode down to Calexico, Calif., to see for ourselves the situation concerning the 
wetbacks and Mexican nationals. 

We arrived at the border at about 11:05 a. m., and stayed there watching what 
was going on until 4:40 p.m. These are things that I saw with my own eyes, 
and that I took down notes about. 

When we first got there, there was just a mass of Mexicans lined up, just as 
thick as they could be, at the (Calexico) waterworks—a big shed building of 
the United States side, and at the border patrol office At that time, they were 
loading them on Greyhound busses just as fast as they could—when I say “they,” 
I mean the American border patrol officers. The crowd was so thick you couldn’t 
possibly count them. 

The wets that were already in California—that’s the ones without papers— 
Immigration people was bringing them back to the border patrol office. Every 
10 or 15 minutes a green-colored Immigration Department panel truck holding 
12 or 14 wets would pull up at the border patrol office and unload. Also, two 
large buses which said on them United States Department of Justice, holding 
72 men and 6 women on 1, and 74 men on the other came up and unloaded. 

They put part of those people in a little wire pen across the alley from the 
border patrol office, still on American soil. Then they took part of them in the 
border patrol office. Then they took some of them out of the border patrol 


office—I don’t know what process they went through, they weren't in there 
very long—and herded them down the alley and around alongside the border 
patrol building and loaded them on Greyhound buses waiting there. 

They did this over and over again. I would say for some 2 or 8 hours. Then 
they took the ones out of the wire pen and they showed them, this border patrol 
man showed them, how to slide their foot across the line and touch Mexican soil 
and then run back. He actually demonstrated it to them. I was across the 
street from there while it was going on, right in front of them. 

He apparently couldn’t make them understand very well, so he finally called 
a Mexican boy out of the group that was waiting for the buses and had him 
to show them how he did. 

This all took place alongside of the American border patrol] building, about 50 
or 60 feet from the border fence. 

Then the border patrol officers, two of them, 1 in a uniform, and 1 wearing a 
top coat, just herded them down the alley and turned them to the right and they 
were at the border then. I couldn’t actually see what happened on the border, 
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because I stayed near the border patrol building, but a friend of mine, Mrs. Kate 
Reed, (who also is making a sworn statement of what she actually saw) told 
me that the Immigration officers kept crowding them on until they got up to the 
line, and came running back 

Then I actually saw them running back on this side to be loaded on the buses, 
I saw the border patrol officers slapping them on the back and laughing. 

In the morning, they loaded buses pretty fast. I saw them load a bus in about 


5 minutes with 42 men that I counted In the afternoon they slowed up a lot. 
One bus waited about an hour and a half and got only 17. Another bus went 
back empty Some of the bus numbers I copied down are K 8146; K 112; 


K 1771: K 1813; K 1777: K 1798 
I talked to three bus drivers—K 1777: K 1808 and K 1813—they said they were 
in sympathy with us and they didn’t want to haul the wetback, but it was a job. 
AGNES LANDRUM. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 4th day of February, 1954 
| ALLEN P. NUFFER, 
Notary Public 


{| SEAI 


My commission expires Dec. 29, 1954. 


Mr. Coorry. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Thomas right at that point: I 
would like also for you to put a statement in the record with reference 
to these newspapers that you handed up a moment ago. I have exam- 
ined them. All of them are dated from the 17th of January up to the 
present time. So it all happened within the last 3 or 4 weeks. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. Will you leave these here with the committee ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wreecrer. Could I ask a question. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Wheeler. 

Mr. Wueecrr. Mr. Thomas, is there any requirement as to Ameri- 
ean citizenship imposed on members of your union ? 

Mr. Tuomas. No. 

Mr. Wireetrr. Are there any wetbacks who are dues-paying mem- 
bers of vour industrial union ? 

Mr. Tromas. Not to my knowledge. There may be, but not to my 
knowledge. 

Mr. Wuerever. Has the union done anything to preclude wetback 
membership ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. No, sir. We don’t think it is our prerogative to set 
up the immigration laws of the United States. I think you people 
certainly have much more authority a rights on that than we do. 
We donot. We never look into a man’s background as far as ancestry 
is concerned, or anything else. We think that is the responsibility of 
Government. 

Mr. Wuretrr. I understood that you were here to protect the inter- 
ests of the American workers. I just wondered if you had done any- 
thing to ions these wetbacks from displacing workers in your indus- 
trialcenters. You say you haven't. 

Mr. Cootry. Will you yield, Mr. Wheeler ? 

Mr. WuHeeEter. Yes. 

Mr. Cootry. I would like to point out, Mr. Thomas, if you will 
permit me to do so, that the statement you presented for Mr. ‘Reuther 
indicates that in the first 6 months of that fiscal year, last year, they 
rounded up 472 aliens in Detroit, 802 in Chicago. It isn’t your duty 
or he duty of the members of your union to enforce the immigr ation 
laws, is it? 


Mr. Tuomas. No. 


j 
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Mr. Coortry. And it is not up to you to get the wetbacks out of the 
country or try to keep them out ? 

Mr. Tuomas. No, sir. 

Mr. Wueecer. I didn’t say in the country. I said the union. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman, in answering for the union, let me 
answer this gentleman here. I don’t think that he got the answer, 
the fullanswer. I will say this to you, sir: If a wetback or any person 
improperly enters the United States, my union, as far as I know, as 
far back in history as I know of, if he was ever picked up by the immi- 
gration authorities due to the fact he had an illegal entry and so forth, 
we have never thrown anyth ne im the path of vetting that man either 
taken back out of the country or properly reentered or something. I 
will say that. 

It is not our job, certainly not the union’s job to see that the immi- 
eration laws are carried out. 

Mr. Wueecer. Is it the farmer’s job, the employer of these people 
in Arizona and California’ Is it the farmer’s job to see that the 
immigration laws are carried out ? 

Mr. Tomas. I think it should be. 

Mr. WHEELER. Any more than it is your job? 

Mr. THomas. Actually, technically, it is Immigration’s job. Re- 
member, when you are talking about a union and you are talking about 
a& private employer such as the farmer, vou are talking about two 
different things. We are not the employer. 

Mr. Wueeter. [ know you are not. 

Mr. Tuomas. I will say this to you: If an industrialist has an 
illegal entrant, and he knows he is an illegal entrant, he should pay a 
penalty for it in my opinion the same as the farmer. 

Mr. Wueever. Should he fire the employee / 

Mr. THomas. Certainly he should. 

Mr. Wueever. Regardless of how the union felt about it 7 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootey. Will you vield? 


Mr. Wueecer. I haven't suggested that we should do anything but 
aid in carrying out the law, whether he is a representative of the 


labor union or not. 

Mr. ‘THOMAS. You have ho quarrel with me, It is the duty of 
every American to carry out the law. No question about that. 

Mr. Wueever. The suggestion was made a minute ago that there 
were X numbers of Negroes ha South, which would complicate 
the labor problem in the South. ondered about that because I had 
been led to believe that these Neoroe s when they gol North into Yankee 
land had reached heaven. Why are they going back South ? 

Mr. THomas. Sir, I was reading to you from newspapers. Those 
were not my comments. They are not our comments. I was reading 
to you from newspapers what the facts are supposed to be and what 
is happening. I didn’t say it is complicating any problem in the 
South. I don’t know that it is. I don’t know anything about it. 

I am saying this: That it is causing movements of labor back and 
forth across the country that should not happen. That is what I was 
trving to show you. 

Mr. Wurever. Do you subcribe to the theory that the Negroes are 
coming South, and the Yankees are going South, cotton going West 
and cattle coming East? 


ong 
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Mr. Tuomas. Of course not. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Jones / 

Mr. Jones. I was called out of the room a few minutes ago. I un- 
derstand reference was made to an article in some newspaper about the 
labor situation in Dunklin County, under a Kennett, Mo. dateline. 
I feel that some comment should be made about that since down in that 
area of southeast Missouri we do depend on some Mexican labor dur- 
ing the cotton-harvesting season. This is a temporary situation and 
we do have some surplus labor there at the present time due to the 
drought of the past year, the fact that the crop was out early and 
spring farming hasn't started. 

However, before this next cotton crop is harvested there will be a 
need for importing labor into that area. I don’t think it would be 
practical to try to take these people who are without work at the 
present time for a temporary per iod, to tr y totri inspl: int them to some 
other part of the country and then to move them back. 

Mr. Tromas. In answer to that I wish I could be as sure of myself 
in life that I could know what is going to happen at end of the next 
cotton season in Missouri. I frankly don’t know that. I don’t know 
what kind of employment market there is going to be at the end of 
the next cotton season in Missouri. I don’t know that many of the 
industrial plants around St. Louis and Kansas City, I don’t know 
that they won’t be down, and there will be plenty available out there. 
If there is anybody in this room who is absolutely positive of that, I 
would like to sit down and discuss it with him because it would be 
interesting. But I can’t plan on a labor market that far ahead. 

Mr. Jones. The only thing is that we know if we plant so many acres 
of cotton it is probable that we are going to harvest so many bales. 
We know it takes so many people to do the job and we know how many 
people we have there. So it is likely that we will have to import labor 
because of the fact that we have in every year, within my memory, we 
have had people from outside that community brought in there for the 
purpose of helping hs yer ti it ¢ oe. 

Mr. Tuomas. The only thing I added is that the labor market in 
industry might be needle ily bigger there. When I was a boy, when 
my daddy planted a field of potatoes and figured out how many he 
was going to harvest, it didn’t always come out that way. 

Mr. Wuereter. Mr. Thomas, are you suggesting in effect that we 
leave everything just as is, that we don’t pass this resolution ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. Not pass this resolution. I think that this 
committee would recommend to the State Department, the Labor De- 
partment, that negotiations be continued with the Mexican Govern- 
ment for the purpose of setting up a bilateral agreement with certain 
safeguards for the people of both Governments. 

Mr. Wueeter. Will you yield? Iam very much in favor of pro- 
tec tinge American workers. I think it is exae ‘tly what should be done. 

Do you suggest that the representatives of our Government yield to 
the representatives of Mexico on all points on making this contract ? 

Mr. Tuomas. No, sir, I am not. I said negotiations, and when I 
negotiate with management, management doesn’t yield to me and I 
don't yield to them. I am talking about negotiations. 


Mr. Coorey. You would compose the differences as far as you can? 
Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. 
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The CuHatrman. Let the Chair ascertain about the witnesses for to- 
morrow. Asthe Chair understands it, Mr. Ernest Galarza will be here 
tomorrow, representing the Farm Labor Union of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Are there any other witnesses? We have Mr. 
Banks Young, representing the National Cotton Council, who has not 
been heard yet. We will hear him also tomorrow, and the gentleman 
in the back of the room. 

Mr. Mason. I am Walter Mason, member of the national legisla- 
tive committee of the American Federation of Labor. LI also requested 
an opportunity to testify with Mr. Galarza. 

The CnatrmMan. You will be associated with Mr. Galarza ? 

Mr. Mason. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Are there any other witnesses? The Chair hopes 
that we can conclude the hearings tomorrow. I want to be sure that 
we have the names of all those who desire to appear. At the present 
time we will leave the matter this way: Mr. Young’s testimony will 
not be very long. 

Mr. Youne. About 5 to 7 minutes. 

The Cnatrman. We will hear Mr. Young first in the morning, then 
Mr. Galarza and Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Tromas. Mr. Chairman, I ask you: Mr. Reuther’s statement, 
will it be made a part of the record ¢ 

Mr. Cootry. If it is not, I will ask for permission that it be made 
a part of the record. I have read it and I think it is a very logical 
statement. I would like to have it in the record. 

Mr. THomas. I should also like to request that the affidavits that 
Mr. DeShetler put in be also made a part of the record. 

The CHAIRMAN. They have been made a part of the record. They 
are inthe record. The statement of Mr. Reuther which you presented 
will also be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY CIO PRESIDENT WALTER P. REUTHER 


The CIO's position on the question of legalizing the extralegal program of 
unilateral recruitment of Mexican farm labor has already been made known 
to this committee in a telegram sent February 4, 1954, and referred to in your 
hearings of February 5, 1954. 

As a labor organization having members who are being displaced from their 
jobs and replaced by Mexicans enticed into this country under the administra- 
tion program, we are, of course, directly concerned. We believe there is no 
justification for continuing a program that creates such conditions for United 
States citizens, 

The reasons for our position, however, are not limited to the immediate self- 
interest of our members. We appeal to the committee and the Congress also 
in terms of the economic welfare of the Nation, including all the men and women 
who cultivate the land, either their own or the land of others. 

Considered from the standpoint of the paramount interests of our Nation as 
a whole, the administration’s go-it-alone program of recruitment of Mewxican 
labor over the protests of the Government of Mexico cannot be justified. This 
unilateral program is now found to have no authority in law. It is economically 
unsound, morally unjust and internationally disastrous. Yet, you are being asked 
to validate it, and to doit in a hurry, as an emergency 

We say there is no emergency, save that of an extralegal activity whose access 
to taxpayers’ money has just been cut off by findings of the Federal Government 
itself. 

We do not believe this program serves the interests of the men and women who 
operate the farms of this country. On the contrary, it tends only to depress 
and degrade the living standards of the men and women on the family farms of 
America, the backbone of our country’s rural economy. 
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In opposing the validation of this new unilateral program, we believe we are 
acting in the interests of, not in opposition to, the welfare of the overwhelming 
majority of the millions of United States citizens who earn their living tilling 
the soil of family farms. While seeking to halt the depression of wages and 
working conditions of farm wage earners, we at the same time protect these 
small family agricultural units from the depressing effects upon their own farm 
income that result from policies of recruiting Mexican labor which the admin- 
istration now seeks to continue 

These policies aid the large farms almost exclusively, enabling them, through 
their practice of bringing sweatshops out into the fields and exploiting low- 
paid Mexicans and United States citizens compelled by need to work for in- 
humanly low wages, to corner the markets for agricultural products by under- 
selling the family farmers who try to raise their crops under working condi- 


tions up to United States standards of labor It is still true that approxi- 
mat ly ws percent of the farmers of America do most of their own work. 
This committee, which has just completed extensive hearings throughout 


the country on the economic condition of American agriculture, is thoroughly 
familiar with the generally unsatisfactory plight in which our Nation’s farmers 
now find themselves, To state here that farm income has fallen dangerously 
would be carrying coal to Neweast le 

At this moment, your committee is engaged in the difficult task of drafting 
legislation aimed at establishing a national farm program that will strengthen 
the farm economy by assuring farmers a fair return. We have testified in 


Ippor of that endeavor, as defined last summer by the chairman of your 





This being your major concern, we cannot conceive of any sound reason for 


vour con ttee to approve legislatic legalizing the unilateral Mexican labor 
recruitment program, 

This program is not only contributing to unemployment among United States 
agricultural workers, but by bringing to market food produced by sweated 
foreign labor, it is depressing the income and working conditions of the owners 
and operators of the Nation’s farms. Adoption of these policies at the same 
time that continued subsidies in price supports and other forms are required 
to maintain the welfare of American farmers ould he s¢ f-defeating legislative 


medicine. It would treat the economy like a patient simultaneously given a blood 
transfusion in one arm and subjected to a medieval bleeding in the other 


Wi re fully aware of the contention of the growers association that the 
unilateral importation of Mexican nationals is necessary in order to harvest 
crop This refrain is familiar. It has been used year after year to justify 
the program before Congress Like an old phonograph record, it is being 


played again this year The trouble is that the record was made when the 
economy Was operating at or near full employment levels. Whatever plausibility 
it d then does not exist now. 

The facts are that, in place of a labor shortage in the Imperial Valley and 





other regions for which these Mexican farm laborers are wanted, there is today 
widespread unemployment. According to the hnager of the State department 
of employment in El Centro, as reported in the local press, unemployment in 
Imperial \ ey is reaching a record postwar peak, with jobless claims now 
running 55 pel ‘ent over those of early last year, and 20 percent over any 
prior year In 1953, 30,000 persons in this area received unemployment bene- 


fits. Last December, 2,100 were registered and available for work, 55 percent 
more than in 1952. 


As further proof of the availability of United States citizens who are available 
to fill the jobs now being given to Mexican nationals, Irwin L. DeShetler, acting 
CIO regional director in California, as part of his testimony before the committee, 

1 turn over to the chairman petitions gathered within recent weeks in the 


Imperial Valley. Those petitions covering more than 100 pages, contain approxi- 


> 


mately 3,000 names of United States citizens calling upon Congress to halt the 
importation of Mexican nationals so that they may be given an opportunity to 
work 


These petitions say: 

To the President of the United States, the Secretary of Labor, the Congressmen 
and Senators of the Imperial Valley district: 

We, the people of the Imperial Valley, are petitioning a protest against the 
importation of Mexican nationals into our area to do our work, leaving us un- 
employed and without funds with which to raise and support our families. This 
is imposing a hardship on a great many people, and may cause them to lose 
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their homes and cars. The nationals are doing work in the fields, that we 
norlally do in the sheds, at a low-wage seale. There are over 2,000 unemployed 
at this time, all citizens of the United States. We are willing to work, even in 
the fields, but at a normal living wage. We do need and must have a living 
wage as our work is seasonal and there are weeks and sometimes months between 
working seasons. 

Are we going to stand idly by and let our families go hungry and go in debt 
in order to let the growers and shippers and farmers make 
labor: 


fortunes or slave 
breaking the prevailing wage scales in the contracts they have signed? 
They are forcing us to live in poverty, while the nationals are guaranteed 75 per- 


cent of an S-hour day, insurance, medical care, lodging, and transportation. We 
are guaranteed 


nothing, yet we pay Federal taxes, State taxes, and city taxes, 
We spend our money in America, the nationals’ money is going rapidly into 
Mexico. 

This situation affects the business houses too, for without normal spending for 
our necessities, they are affected also. 
We are appealing to you to help us solve our problems. 


Will you help us? 
And while there are more than 2.3 million United States workers now un- 


eluployed, according to official figures, the United States Government through its 
unilateral Mexican recruitment program is encouraging still more wetbacks to 
enter this country illegally. The number who entered illegally last vear, accord- 
ing to a letter from Assistant Attorney General J. Lee Rankin published in the 
Congressional Record last week, was more than 4 million. Think of what this 


means in terms of depressed wages, social vagraney, and economic decline 
When the facts are 


analyzed, the total number of Mexican contract Workers 
alleged to be needed in the Imperial Valley is less than one-tenth of the number 
of workers who drew unemployment benefits in that region last veat 


Spokes 
men for the growers have told you that the program 


s needed if their crops are 
to be harvested, but here is what the Associated Press reported in a dispatch from 
Calexico, Calif., dated January 26 of this year: 

FLOOD OF BRACEROS INTO UNITED STATES PRESENTS SERIOUS PROBLEMS 

CALextoo, CauiF., January 26 (AP).—The feeding and housing of some 10,000 
Mexican farm laborers across the border presented a serious problem today 
while American and Mexican authorities switched from one policy to another. 

The waiting workers, victims of the confusion, want jobs in California’s Im- 
perial Valley, where harvest labor is needed. 

These developments came rapidly during the past 24 hours: 

The trapped workers increased alarmingly in number across the line in Mexi- 
cali, where Mexican guards sought to prevent them from 
United States. They were coming into Mexicali 
interior 


going over into the 
from many parts of Mexico’s 


The Mexican guards, greatly reinforced during the past few days, endeavored 
to half the flow into the United States because a 
tween the two Governments has expired. 

In this border town on the American side, authorities were recruiting 
braceros—farm laborers—who managed to cross in spite of the 


contract-labor agreement be- 


those 
Mexican guards, 
Then, last night, the Mexican guards suddenly let down the bars. The braceros 


flooded through the border gates. And, just as suddenly, the American guards 
slammed the door on their side. They indicated the flow was jamming immigra- 
tion machinery. 

United States Immigration officials said Imperial Valley farmers had nearly 
all the Mexicans they needed, and didn’t want to be overrun by 
whom no jobs would be available. At the outset, the Imperial Valley expressed 

need for about 3,000 Mexicans to augment some 6,500 already working in the 
tields under an old agreement. 


thousands for 


This is not the CIO speaking. This last paragraph is the statement of United 
States Immigration officials attempting to administer the program. And while 
ur Government’s illegal efforts at unilateral recruitment bring 10,000 Mexicans 
to this region where the growers, themselves, say only 3,000 are needed, unem 
ployment claims there are being filed at a rate 55 percent above a year 
There is something rotten, not in the state of Denmark but in these United States, 
when the growers continue to demand more and more cheap foreign labor while 
United States citizens unemployed and available for work increase in number. 

It is not shortage of labor on the United States side of the border that causes 
some growers to press for enactment of a unilateral recruitment 
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izo 


program, but 
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rather the shortcomings of the conditions of employment they offer to their 
vorkers. Such substandard conditions, in turn, are created and made the pre- 
vailing competitive pattern because of the availability of large number of foreign 
workers to replace United States farm labor at considerably lower wages. 

The unilateral recruitment program proposed by the administration is clearly 
intended to guarantee a continuance of this situation for the benefit solely of 
the large farms of the Southwest. It not only fails to provide any program to 
raise the conditions of employment up to a level where displaced American farm- 
workers could accept them. But, by wiping out protections for Mexican contract 
labor that existed under the bilateral agreement with Mexico, the unilateral 
program tend to lower employment conditions still further. The sad truth 
is that the insistence of the Mexican Government upon protecting the interests 
of its nationals working under the bilateral contract-labor agreement tended to 
ifford United States farm labor protection denied by its own Government. 
Standards written into the contracts for Mexican workers under the old agree 

ent served indirectly and in some degree to maintain such standards for 
United States agricultural workers, who are excluded from the protections of our 
minimunt wage, social-security and labor laws, including the right to organize 
and to bargain collectively, somewhat as farmers do through their cooperatives 
and growers associations. Under the bilateral agreement, Mexican contract 
workers were offered certain other advantages, such as a guarantee of a minimum 
amount of work per week and free transportation to and from their jobs, which 
United States workers have been unable to obtain. As Archbishop Robert E 
Lucey, of San Antonio, Tex., testified before the Senate Labor Subcommittee, 
“As far as migratory labor is concerned, it is better to be an alien than a citizen 
of the United States.” 

We are not opposed in principle to bringing in workers from Mexico and other 
countries under contract, provided it is shown beyond question that such workers 
are needed to produce or harvest essential crops and if fair employment condi 
tions are provided for both domestic workers and those from other countries, 

We say to this committee, however, that in the face of domestic increases in 

nemployment, the burden of proof of the need for such help should be placed 
squarely upon the employers, and that under no circumstances should the impor- 
tation of foreign contract labor be permitted unless similar conditions of employ- 
ment—including fair wages, transportation, and minimum-work guaranties 
have first been offered to United States workers. 

We say, too, that the question of what constitutes “proper employment condi 
tions” for foreign contract labor is not one for unilateral determination, but one in 
which each Government involved has not only the right but the duty to protect 
the interests of its nationals Anything less than bilateral agreement can only 
lead to misunderstandings and international ill will 

This has been demonstrated clearly in the short period since the United States, 
unable to reach an agreement with Mexico, began attempting to entice Mexicans 
over the border illegally and against the wishes of the Mexican Government 
Riots and stone-throwing mobs have been reported almost daily along the border. 
lfroops and barbed-wire barricades have taken the place of the open border that in 
recent years had come to stand for all Latin America as an eloquent symbol of 
international friendship and goodwill 

Throughout the interior of Mexico, anti-American feeling has developed rapidly 
as the result of this country’s unilateral action. Although the move is being 
exploited by traditionally anti-American groups including the Communists and 
the Falange, there is virtually unanimous opposition to this country’s stand in all 
segments of Mexican economy. The Mexican Chamber of Commerce, all Mexican 
labor organizations including the usually pro-United States Mexican Confedera- 
tion of Workers (CTM), and practically all important newspapers have joined 
in condemning the United States position Through this one ill-considered action, 
Which the Comptroller General has just ruled was taken without legal authority, 
since January 15, 1954, the administration has gone far toward wiping out over- 
night much of the international friendship that has been built up through the 
good-neighbor policy during the last 20 vears, 

At all times and in all ways, that policy should be continued and strengthened. 
In view of the recent developments in Guatemala, the United States ought to be 
working overtime to cement friendly relations with Mexico, instead of creating 
a situation that plays directly into the hands of Communist elements within 
that nation and other Central and South American nations. 

Knactment of legislation authorizing the continuation of the administration's 
unilateral program would give the Communists invaluable support in their un- 
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ceasing efforts to picture the United States as “the colossus of the north,” a 
Nation motivated solely by narrow economic self-interest. It would seriously 
undermine the prestige of this country not only in Mexico but throughout the rest 
of Latin America as well. 

The complete failure of the administration to understand the full international 
implications of its action is evident from the fact that, while thus undermining 
national security by adding fuel to the fires of Communist propaganda in Latin 
America, the administration does not demand and Congress does not appropriate 
funds needed to stop the flow of wetbacks. This amounts to official encouragement 
of illegalimmigration. Such a policy invites fifth-column activities of subversion 
and sabotage. 

While Governor of California, Chief Justice Earl Warren warned that lack of 
adequate immigration controls had made the Mexican border an “open sieve” 
through which criminals and subversives find easy access to this country. The 
wave of wetbacks now threatens to become even greater than 4 million illegal 
entrants a year. Well-knit organizations have been set up which, according to 
the United Press, “provided everything from transportation to bogus social 
security cards.” 

Last month, Attorney General Edmund G. Brown, of California, was quoted 
by San Francisco Reporter Scott Baillie as follows: 

“It is up to the Government to police the border more effectively not only 
for the safety of California, but for the entire Nation. When immigration 
laws are being violated continuously, as they are now, it spells trouble and 
more trouble. 

“The comparatively easy influx that wetbacks now have also indicates that 
the door also is open for potential saboteurs and fifth columnists. Representa- 
tives of unfriendly nations can use the same methods of infiltration.” 

And, in the letter published in the Congressional Record of February 4, already 
referred to, Assistant Attorney General Rankin points out that “this border 
is alsO an easy avenue of entry into our country for almost any number of 
Communists or foreign agents from Mexico, Guatemala, Dutch Guiana and, 
entry into Mexico being as easy as it is, from any country of the world. The 
seriousness of this situation is self-evident: until this border is brought under 
control our internal security will remain in jeopardy.” 

Along with this influx of the political and social underworld, there has been 
a definite upsurge in crime. Imperial County in California, which borders the 
international line, has the highest rate of felony cases in the State, showing 
a ratio of 312 per 100,000, whereas the State average is 148 per 100,000, the 
United Press reported last December 1. 

According to this same source, some 85 percent of the cases were wetbacks 
The California State Narcotics Bureau reports that 50 percent of all arrests in 
the past 6 months involved Mexicans or persons of Mexican descent, most of 
whom were repeaters. One violator found carrying 7 pounds of opium had 
been “sent home” 5 times. 

The California attorney general's office also reports that the menace of the 
transmittal of disease from this influx is an equally serious problem. An 
official pointed out that recently 3 percent of the transient laborers who passed 
health examinations in Mexico were checked again in the States and found to 
have tuberculosis. 

Subversion, crime, dope traffic, disease. These are some of the fruits of the 
illegal immigration which the unilateral program proposed by the administra 
tion must depend upon if it is to succeed. Yet, while this mockery of our immi 
gration laws is fostered along the Mexican border by the persistent refusal of 
Congress to equip the border patrol, our Government is making itself ridiculous 
in the eyes of the world through the strict enforcement elsewhere of the security 
provisions of the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act. We say to this com 
mittee, and to the administration and Congress, you can’t have it both ways 
You cannot make this country secure by practicing jingoistic nationalism and 
anti-Catholic, anti-Jewish, and anti-Negro discrimination in the ports of the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts and at the same time, countenance and encourage 
the corruption of immigration-law enforcement along the entire Mexican border 

Now, let us consider what happens to the at least 4 million illegal immigrants 
entering this country each year. Of that number, only about 1 million are 
apprehended and sent back to Mexico, The rest stay on in this country and 
must be absorbed into its economy. As we have seen, some turn to crime. The 
great majority join the hordes of migrant workers, the forgotten people of 
America, who wander from place to place providing a ready supply of cheap 
and easily exploited labor. 
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Their presence depresses wages and other labor standards, since this illegally 
created labor force gives employers a bargaining advantage they would not 
have in terms of the normal supply and demand of the United States labor 
market Archbishop Robert E. Lucey, who was a member of the President’s 
Commission on Migrant Labor, points out this depressing effect on wages and 
labor standards in an article in the January 15, 1954, issue of The Commonweal. 
He says: 

“The migratory laborer has to work to live. He is unskilled in the ways of 
industry and turns to agriculture. All the jobs in the area may be taken by 
the Mexican nationals working on contract or by wetbacks. The American cit- 
izen has no alternative but to seek employment elsewhere. The Mexican na- 
tional may be paid 50 cents an hour, with a shack to live in; the wetback will 
work for 20 or 30 cents an hour and live in the brush. An American family, re- 
gardiess of low living standards, cannot survive on 50 cents an hour.” 

Archbishop Lucey acknowledges that “the growers who like foreign slave labor 
even when their own fellow citizens are unemployed, can concoct a rather per- 
suasive argument for their iniquity.” He adds that “plenty of people in our 
country do not see the sophistry of these excuses which are offered to hide crimes 
of greed and injustice.” 

“Businessmen also suffer from these conditions,” Archbishop Lucey continues. 
“Citizens who live in rural areas cannot patronize stores and business houses 
when they have no income. The wetback does not dare to shop in the town; 
his simple needs can be supplied at the commissary on the ranch, and if he is 
harged exorbitant prices, that is too bad for him. And if the employer refuses 
to give him his wages at the end of his service, that also is too bad, but he has 
no recourse because he is a fugitive. 

“Humanly speaking, the hiring of wetbacks is smart business. If a cotton 
grower in California or Arizona pays $5 per hundredweight to cotton pickers 
and a grower in the Rio Grande Valley pays $1.50 for the same work, he has an 
obvious economic advantage. Perhaps the grower doesn’t know, or doesn’t care, 
that in 1 year as many as 65,000 workers have left south Texas to labor in 
seasonal agriculture in other States because they couldn't find jobs with decent 
wiges at home. Counting women and children, this army numbered at least 
165,000 persons.” 

Returning to the immediate interests of the members of the CIO, I would 
like to point out that it is not only United States agricultural workers who are 
being displaced by Mexicans illegally in this country. Senator Paul H. Douglas, 
who was a member of the Senate Labor Subcommittee which held extensive 
hearings on the migrant labor problem in 1952, says, on page 1238 of last Thurs- 
day’s Congressional Record, that he has received confirmation of “my fears that 
our own citizens are being displaced by these illegal entrants, not only from farm 
jobs, but also from industrial (in these cases, railroad) employment. I know 
we also feel the effects of such displacement in sections far from the border, 

n my own home area of Chicago.” 

Instances of the arrest of hundreds of wetbacks in such industrial cities 
as Detroit, Chicago, Hammond, Gary, and St. Louis were brought to the atten- 
tion of the Senate Labor Subcommittee by Representative Machrowicz, of Mich- 
igan, during the course of its long investigation in 1952. In the first 6 months 
of that fiscal year, the Immigration Service apprehended 472 such aliens in 
Detroit and S802 in Chicago. However, because Congress that year had denied 
$5 million of the $6.5 million requested for enforcement of the immigration 
laws with respect to Mexican nationals, deportation had to be suspended in some 
instances for lack of funds and the deportees were paroled for periods up to 
8 months During this time they continued to work for their employers—rail- 
roads and large industrial establishments. 

The big increase in illegal Mexican immigration began exactly a decade ago. 
It was largely stimulated by the start of the contract labor program in 1943 as 
an emergency wartime measure to meet manpower needs when the United States 
had 15 million men and women in the armed services. For years before that 
time illegal immigration from Mexico averaged about 10,000 to 12.000 persons, 
but by 1946 the number of wetbacks was up to 100,000. There has been a steady 
annual increase to the present staggering total of more than 4 million. 

Now that the Mexican Government has refused to make concessions that would 
lower the standards offered to its nationals under the terms of the agreement, 
the United States Labor and State Departments have broken off negotiations and 
determined to go it alone. The haste to impose such a unilateral program is all 
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the more open to criticism because the Mexican Government has offered to con 
tinue the old agreement until a new one can be negotiated. This places the United 
States in the position of refusing to negotiate and insisting upon a complete sur- 
render to its demands. It should be clearly understood that the Mexican Govern 
ment has offered to continue to operate under the former agreement if negotiations 
resume in spite of its belief that the agreement has serious shortcomings—a 
belief with which all branches of the United States labor movement wholeheart 
edly agree. This committee should reject the administration’s request for new 
legislation to authorize the unilateral program which the Comptroller General 
has ruled has no legal basis Attempts to sanctify a wrong by passing a law 
making that wrong legal should be struck down and repudiated 

Congress, in adopting Public Law 78, clearly provided for bilateral recruitment 


under the terms of an agreement negotiated by the United States and Mexican 
Governments and to which both Governments had given their assent. The CIO 
has never favored that law, which we believe in large part contributed to the 
development of the present differences sut we believe that, so long as the law 
is on the statute books, it is the duty of the administration to carry out its intent 


fully and without reservation. Negotiations with Mexico on a bilateral agree- 
ment under that law should be resumed at once, 

In closing, after thanking the committee for the courtesy it has extended in 
continuing hearings into this week so that our views might be made known, we 
must register a formal, if friendly, protest against the referral of the bill to this 
committee. This is not the first time such a protest has been made. We believe 


that Congress should obey its own laws, and the Reorganization Act of 1946, which 
is still on the statute books, clearly assigns jurisdiction over all legislation dealing 
with contract labor matters not to this committee, but to the House Labor Com 


mittee and, in the Senate, to the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee 


Mr. Tomas. I would like to thank all of you ventlemen. I know 
there is a wide divergence of opinion. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Thomas. The committee will be 
in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:58 a. m., the committee ac 
at 10 a. m., Tuesday, February 9, 1954.) 


your! d. to. Co vene 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 9Q, 1954 


Houser or RepresenTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington. D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:10 a. m., in 
room 1310, House Office Building, Representative Clitford R. Hope 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present : Representatives Hope (presiding), Andresen, Hill, 
Hoeven, Simpson, Dague, McIntire, Golden, Williams, King, Cooley, 
Grant, Gathings, Polk, Wheeler, and Thompson. 

Also present : Representatives cy. &:. Fisher of ‘Texas, Harold A. 
Patten of Arizona, Allan Oakley Hunter of California and Bob Wil 
son of California. 

The Cuairman. The committee will come to order. The first wit 
ness this morning will be our distinguished colleague from Texas, 
Mr. Mahon, who has another important committee meeting. We will 
hear him at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE H. MAHON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Chairman, I deeply appreciate your recognizing 
me at the moment. I represent the congressional district which year 
in and year out produces more cotton, so far as 1 know, than any con- 
gressional district in the United States. We have found it impossible 
to secure for our cotton production and harvest, our ranch and agri 
cultural work generally, sufficient. domestic labor. We feel that 
domestic labor should have the first call and that labor from outside 
our country should not be brought into ce a unless a very, very 
serious and compelling emergency exists 

Many of the so-called braceros from the Republic of Mexico come 
into my district and help with our Seana work. IT guess my 
congressional district, the district which I represent, produced about 
a million and a half bales last year, maybe short of that, and that was 
a time when we had a drought. We have a lot of irrigation. We 
prefer to pull that cotton, but on account of the unavailability of labor, 
we had to machine harvest much more of it than we wanted to. 

Of course after the frost we do machine harvest large quantities 
of this cotton. In prev ious vears the contracts with the braceros have 
been lopsided in favor of Mexico. We feel that our neighbors to the 
South—and we feel very friendly toward the people of the Repubhie 
of Mexico—want a square deal, and deserve it, but we do not feel 
that they are entitled to an undue advantage over the American farmer. 
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I am pleased that the Government has taken a determined stand to 


work out a program that would be reasonably fair to the American 
employer. 


Mr. Cootey. Will you let me interrupt you right there ? 
Mr. Manon. Yes. 
Mr. Cootry. In what respect do you consider the contracts unfair ? 


Mr. Manon. It is a long story. Iam not as fresh on all the details 
as I would like to be and as I have been. For exunple, one thing is 
that you pay a lot oft mo! ey to get a group of workers in. You pre 


pare for them, you buy equipment and so on, and if they leave the next 
day you are left i oiline the bag after having paid maybe as much 
as S35 or S40 one Way Ol the other to vel the worker. Yet he has the 
privilege of walking away and not working one day. 

Mr. Cootry. You were talking about the contract being unfair. 
The contract was the monument of the agreement between the two 
countries, and be tween “6 employer and the e aEPey Do you know 
whether or not Mexico has indicated that it would be unwilling to 
continue to operate under the contract even though it has expired, 
until a new one could be negotiated and concluded ? 

Mr. Marion. I think others here would have to answer that ques 
tion. I do not know. 

Mr. Cootry. [ will not interfere with vour statement but I would 
like to know. Certainly the situation is not as acute in your district 





this year, and will not be as acute, as it was last year because you are 
going to plant substantially less cotton this year than you planted last 
vear, 

Manon. We \\ il] plant les a but we will pro Ibably 1 et ke more if 
Wwe have a seasonable year because last year we had such a terrific 
drought. We will need large numbers of laborers. 

Mr. ¢ LEY. You realize we are taking 30 million acres of land out 
of basic commodities ? 

Mr. Manon. A lot is being taken out in my district. But with irri 
gation, and if we should have rain on the dry-land farms, we would 
produce well over a million bales of cotton, I would say, in the con 
ore sional distriet which I] represent, If domestic laborers were 
available to pull this cotton we would much prefer to have them. 
They just are not. 

Mr. Cootry. I agree with you there, if domestic labor is available 
domestic labor should be given the job. If domestie labor is not 
available and you have a situation which necessitates the importation 
of Mexican labor, under reasonable circumstances, I will agree to that. 
It seems to me that there is no urgency facing us at the moment. 

Mr. Manon. There is an urgency in at That we keep some of 
these braceros the vear around, and peop le have them on their farms, 
they are helping them while their sons are in the service and so forth, 
they are helping the farmer prepare the land and we have a few 
hundred of them. The farmer wants to keep them. If we can get 
something done here in a hurry the Vv can keep those workers who have 
been integrated into the farm pl: an for this year. 

Mr. Cootrvy. Nothing that we do here would help that situation. 
We do not work on immigration ~ ry That legislation is considered 
by another committee. All we did in former legisl: ation was to au- 
the rize the negotiation and consummation of contracts for the Meni 

labor. 
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Mr. Manon. We have no w av to contract and therefore we cannot 
renew the contracts of these braceros who are here from the Republic 
of Mexico. They are here and they cannot renew them so they have 
to send them home, whereas the VW ant to sti ay. 

Mr. CooLey. 
stay. 

Mr. Manon. If you pass this resolution, H. R. 355—— 

The CuatrmMan. That is the purpose of this bill, is it not? 

Mr. Manon, That is the purpose of this bill. 

Mr. Cootry. To permit the illegal Mexicans to st: Lv in the country ? 
Mr. Manon. I am not talking about illegal Mexicans. T am talk 
ing about legal Mexicans who came here under contract, under Publie 


Law 78. I am not talking about the so-called wetback who is illegally 
in the country. 


This committee has no authori ity to authorize them to 


Mr. Cootry. This committee has not right to authorize any illegal 
alien to remain in this country. It does not mae anv right to authorize 
the one who came in leg: illy and is now here ill ally, to remain here. 
Those who came under contracts prior to January 1. I assume came 
legally. If they remain here : afte rr the termination of the contract, the 
expiration of the law, they are here illegally and we can do nothing 
to approve that. 

The CHarrMan. Why can’t we? 

Mr. Cootny. This committee does not have power to amend the im- 
migration laws. We are attempting to amend an agric ultural act. 

The Cnatrmman. This committee has jurisdic ‘tion to amend agricul- 
tural acts lala’ yy the previous Congress and that is all this 
mittee is atte mpt ing to do. 

Mr. Marron. The real emergency at this moment is that we have 
hundreds of these braceros here in this country who came here le; 
who can remain here if the contracts can be renewed. 

Mr. Coo.ey. Maybe so, but the contracts cannot be renewed until 
we pass a law extending the law that expired January 1. 

Mr. Manon. I did not understand that the law expired January 
1. The law providing for the importation of braceros extends beyond 
January 1 of this year. 

Mr. Cootry. The contracts terminated on January i: "The Comp- 
troller General indicated that no money is available for this program 
now. 

Mr. Manion. The money would be perfectly available for the pro- 
evram under the authorization of present law if we had a contract with 
Mexico, as I understand the situation. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Warren said, if you will let me interrupt you 

again: 
Thus the Congress having so clearly understood the underlying basis for the 
existence of the Mexican farm labor program, I am compelled to conclude that 
it did not intend by implication to authorize or sanction the use of funds made 
available to your Department for carrying out such a program pursuant to ar- 
rangements with Mexico when admittedly no such arrangements exist with that 
Government Accordingly it must be held that the funds herein requested are 
not available to continue further the Mexican farm-labor program on an interim 
basis as proposed in the letter of January 15, supra. 


ill 


al 
ally, 


That is a clear holding by the Comptroller General. 
Mr. Manon. That is a clear holding by the ¢ ‘omptroller General 
that while we have ample law to authorize the continuation of this 
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program it is contingent upon our having an agreement with Mexico, 
and we presently do not have an agreement, “and that is what you 
are trying to rectify in House Joint Resolution 355, as I understand it. 

Mr. Cootry. You are not trying to rectify it, you are in fact trying 
to invalidate it, nullify it, and go ahead on a unilateral basis. Has 
Congress every ap proved a Mexican program on an unilateral basis? 
If it has, lam unaware of it. 

Mr. Manon. This is a suggestion that we do approve it on a uni- 
lateral basis after all practical efforts have been made by the United 
States to negotiate an agreement. 

Mr. Cootry. We have just been told by the negotiating team that 
all practical efforts have been made. 

Mr. Manon. Therefore, the point is, shall we authorize the re- 
cruitment of this labor on a unilateral basis? I think we should un- 
der the circumstances. 

Mr. Wiirecer. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? Does 
the gentleman know of any instances where the Mexican Government 
has taken any unilateral action under the old contract ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Wureier. In what way ? 

Mr. Manion. Maybe my answer is not correct, but what I mean is 
the Mexican Government has, despite the contract and despite the 
agreement and despite the law, has undertaken to put limitations in 
connection with the operation of this program which were not agreed 
upon or contemplated. 

Wueewer. Is it true that under the old contract before an em- 
ployer could be blacklisted a joint investigation by representatives of 
the two Governments was required ¢ 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Wuee ter. Is it true to your knowledge that in spite of that 
stipulation the Mexican Government has blacklisted hundreds of em- 
plovers unilaterally ? 

Mr. Manion. It is not true to my knowledge personally but from 
hearsay I think that is correct. 

Mr. Wueevrr. I have information to that effect. I want it 
substantiated. 

Mr. Manion. I think that is true. I can realize the embarrassment 
of the Mexican Government. These braceros who have legally en- 
tered the country and have come to my district, for example, to pick 
cotton, they m: ake often $10 or $15 a ds Ly or more at times in the better 
harvesting portion of the season. That is a fantastic wage to them. 
When they go back to their homeland, after having been accustomed 
to the higher standard of living of this country they of course are 
not happy with the very low wages which they get at home. This 
program has perhaps done as much as any program I know of to create 
an interest in a higher standard of living in Mexico. It would seem 
that the labor unions of Mexico, and of this country, for example, 
would be favorable toward it because it is moving upward the standard 
of living of the workingman. 

I understand that there is some opposition to it. I would think it 
would not be well founded because of the reasons which I have so 
clearly stated. 

Mr. AnpRESEN. Will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Manon. I will be glad to. 
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Mr. AnpresEN. I know that Texas is big in everything that it does. 
You mentioned $15 a day as fantastic wages for the Mexicans. Is it 
customary to pay Americans more than $15 a day in Texas? 

Mr. Manon. What I am talking about is the lowest priced labor 
which is more or less unskilled farm labor. If you go out on a farm 
during a portion of the year in west Texas and wor k, you will make 
about $5 a day. But during the cotton-harvesting season the farmer 
Is so anxious to get out his cotton that he will pay from $1 to $2.50 or 

3 per hundred to get it pulled. The man who can pull a lot of cot- 
ton makes a lot of money, and he often makes more than the man who 
produces it, and that brings on some resentment. But nevertheless 
it is not an injury to the Mexican worker. 

Mr. Cooury. Do you not want to correct that / 

Mr. ANpREsEN. Let me finish, please. 

Do I understand that local labor, American labor, whether or- 
ganized or not, is not available in your area so that you must have 
thi is Mexican labor to pull the cotton even though you pay them $15 
a day ¢ 

Mr. Manon. Oh, cert: ainly, you must have it because the other labor 
is not available. In the old d: ays the farmer and his family would do 

v lot toward harvesting their own crop. But now they have so many 
oilue responsibilities and of course the school at th: at season of the 
year and all those things. So these _ aceros who come in there with 
out their families and above school age have proved quite helpful 
to us. 

Mr. Anpresen. It was charged here yesterday that the criticism 
was not against the small farmer but it was against the corporation 
and the big farmer. Are there so many big corporation farms in your 
State that are getting this so-called $15 labor to which objection is 
made / 

Mr. Manon. I do not know. We have some large farms but I do 
not know of any in my district that are owned by corporations. They 
are just owned by the people who live there, principally. Most of 
the tarms are large farms. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. You have to have large acreage to exist on certain 
areas, 

Mr. Manon. I represent what is normally a prosperous agricultural 
area because we farm with 4-row tractors and we have larger pro- 
duction and soon. We do not have the 5-, 10-, 15-, 20-acre farm; even 
the 100-acre farm, which is quite unusual in my country. 

Mr. AnprEsEN. But local labor is not available at any time to do 
this work ? 

Mr. Manon. It is absolutely not in any way adequate. While 
people travel all over the State and they beg and plead to get people 
in, they are unable to get enough people to do the job. There has been 
a careful effort not to use these braceros from Mexico to beat down 
the price of cotton-pulling to the domestic worker. I would not be 
here talking against the voters and the agricultural workers of my 
own district. I am for them and they are entitled to employment 
and an adequate wage. I am sure of my ground and they will not 
sustain any substantial injury. 

Mr. Anpresen. Your people who have tried to get labor, have they 
tried recruiting American citizens in Los Angeles, Seattle, New York, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, and elsewhere ? 
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Mr. Manon. I do not know where all they go, but they negotiate 
from time to time. They travel trying to get labor. If you get labor 
rather early in the season and pull your first crop that is where your 
profit often is. 

Mr. Anpresen. The charge was made here by a representative of 
the CIO yesterday that we had 2,300,000 unemployed in this country 
who were willing to do this cee of work. 

Mr. Manion. I have no crow to pick with the CIO. But these un- 
employed people are not available in west Texas to work. We would 
be glad to have anybody who wants to work in this field to seek em- 
ployment with us. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Chairman, may I be recognized ¢ 

The Cuaimman. Mr. Cooley. 

Mr. Cootry. Do you mean to say, Mr. Mahon, that the Mexican 
laborers make $15 a day picking cotton in your district 4 

Mr. Manion. The vy very often make $15 a day, Mr. (¢ ‘ooley. 

Mr. Coorry. Pic ‘king cotton ¢ 

Mr. Manon. Of course. They do not pick cotton. They pull 
cotton. 

Mr. Manon. If you are in a lush field of cotton, Mr. Cooley, where 
all you have to do is just gather it into your sack, put on your gloves 
and nee it in, you can pull from 500 to a thousand pounds. If you 
get $2.a hundred you can pretty well figure out how much you make. 

Mr. Cooter. You said something about $1 or $1.50 a hundred. 

Mr. Man i $1.50 is the lowest price that I know of that any of 
these people have been contracted for in my area. 

Mr. Cootry. Yous ay they pic k cotton down there with gloves on ? 

Mr. Manon. They do not pick cotton, they pull it. 

Mr. Cooney. With gloves on? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. And an ordinary worker makes from $12 to $15 a day? 

Mr. Manon. Yes, during the better part of the season. 

Mr. Cootry. I think you could recruit plenty of labor at that price 
in North Carolina, Mississippi, and Georeoia. 

Mr. Manon. You would think so. 

Mr. Cooury. Certainly. 

Mr. Manon. Do not get it in your mind these people work for 3, 4, 
or 5 dollars a day in the cotton harvest, because they do not. 

Mr. Cootey. The contracts do not call for enormous wages. 

Mr. Manon. The contract calls for the prevailing wage, and the pre- 
vailing wage to domestic labor usually runs from about $1.50 to $2, 
depending on the type of cotton that you pull. 

Mr. Cootry. For my own information: Why do you pull it instead 
of pick it? 

Mr. Manon. Picking is very slow and tedious. It is hard to get 
people to pick. It is easier to get them to pull. They can make so 
much more money. Sothey pull it. We have gins which are specially 
built to take care of the burrs and the green bolls that some of the 
pullers in their enthusiasm put in, and other extraneous material. It 
is by all odds the way that 99 percent of the cotton is harvested in 
my district. I guarantee you, Mr. Cooley, that you could go down 
there and in a ot vod field of cotton ae as we h: ad many thousands 
of acres of in 1953, easily, yourself, your first day, you could pull 400 
of 500 pounds. At $2 a hundred that would run about $10. 
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Mr. Coo.ry. I have tried picking it. If I could get 150 pounds a 
day picking from sun up to sun down I felt that I had done a good 
day’s work, and the average man will not pick 150 pounds. 

Mr. Manion. You live in the place where they have a rank cotton 
that is altogether different than mine. I do not boast, but the most I 
ever picked—we used to pick our cotton—the most I have picked was 
500 pounds in 1 day. 

Mr. Cootry. Picked it ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Cootey. Who helped you? 

Mr. Manon. I did it with these 10 fingers. The cotton is not very 
tall, and when it is open and conditions are favorable, you can pick it 
rapidly. 

Mr. Cootry. You had better read that record after it is transcribed. 

Mr. Manon. I always pull a little cotton ever year so I can talk be- 
fore congressional committees with complete ¢ onfidence on this subject, 
Mr. (¢ ‘ooley. 

The CHairman. Are there any further questions of Mr. Mahon? 

Mr. ANnpresen. I have a question. What is the largest city in your 
district 

Mr. Manon. Lubbock, a town of about 100,000. 

Mr. Anpresen. Do you know of any breadlines in Lubbock, of un- 
employed people 

Mr. Manon. No. There probably are at this season, which is a 
slack season, but I do not know of any unemployed agricultural 
workers. 

Mr. AnpresEn. You are not aware of any breadlines? 

Mr. Manon. No. We do not have that situation at all. Except for 
the drought we have a considerable degree of prosperity. 

Mr. Cootry. Did you read the article in yesterday’s Morning Times, 
Monday, February 8, 1954, entitled “Border invasion declared a peril. 
Officials say illegal entries are out of control and may include foreign 
agents”? If you have not I would like to give this to you. 

Mr. Manon. I have not read it and would be glad to. 

Mr. Cootry. That is an alarming story. 

Mr. Manon. I live hundreds of miles from the border and am not 
as familiar as some are with this business of the wetback who comes 
across the river and who works in nearby areas. It is true that a 
lot of people enter illegally, and I think this business ought to be con- 
trolled, and this legislation it seems to me would be helpful. 

The CHatrmMan. Do you have any further statement to make, Mr. 
Mahon ? 

Mr. Manon. No. I just want to express the hope that the committee 
can take quick and favorable action on this measure. 

I appreciate your hearing me out of order, Mr, Chairman. 

The CuamMan. We appreciate your being here, Mr. Mahon. 

Before calling the next witness the Chair would like to offer at this 
time for the record a number of wires which have come in on this 
legislation. 

First, a wire from Frank Graham, chairman of the National Share- 
croppers Fund. 

Next, a wire from Archbishop Lucey of San Antonio, Tex. 
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Also, a wire from Mr. H. L. Mitchell, president of the National 
Agricultural Workers Union, AFL. 

Also, a wire from the Northern California Growers Association, 
C. B. Rhodes. 

Also, a wire from Ruben Lopez, manager, Yolo Growers, Inc., 
Woodland, Calif. 

A wire from Joseph G. Brosmer, manager of the Agricultural Labor 
Bureau of Fresno, Calif. 

A wire from Lewis O. Wurz, president of the Valleys Farm Labor 
Association, Inc., serving Solano, Napa, and Yolo Counties, Suisun, 
Calif. 

A wire from the Progressive Growers Association, San Jose, Calif. 

A wire from the De Candia Farms, Stockton, Calif. 

A wire from the Imperial County Farm Bureau, Murry Middleton, 
president, of El Centro, Calif. 

A wire from the Phoenix Chamber of Commerce, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Also, a letter from the Ambassador from Mexico to the United 
States, and a statement from our colleague, Ken Regan, representing 
the 16th District of Texas. 

(The documents are as follows:) 

EMBAJADA DE M&xtco, 
Washington, February 6, 1954. 
The Honorable CLiFrorp R. Hope, 
Chairman, House Agricultural Committee, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Mr. CHAIRMAN: I have been informed that at the public hearing 
held by the House Agricultural Committee on Friday, the 5th of February, to 
examine House Joint Resolution 355, an opinion regarding the effects that the 
approval of this resolution would have on the relations between Mexico and 
the United States was attributed to me. 

I should like to point out, in this respect, that at no time or any manner have 
I referred to the resolution in question or commented upon it with American 
officials or private persons, 

On the general question of the Mexican migratory workers I have repeated, in 
conversations with friends, the statement made by the President of Mexico, 
Seflior Don Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, to representatives of the National Confedera- 
tion of Farm Workers. On this occasion the President said: “It is not a problem 
but an incident which must be solved in the spirit of good neighborliness.” 

This friendly and constructive statement has inspired my attitude in this 
question and my comments thereto. 

Please accept the expressions of my distinguished consideration. 

MANUEL TELLO, Ambassador. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 5, 1954. 
Hon. CLiFForD R. Hope, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture. 

Dear Mr. Hope: I understand that the committee authorized statements by 
interested Members to be placed in the hearings with respect to House Joint 
Resolution 355, the Mexican farm labor bill. I would therefore appreciate hav- 
ing this brief statement included. 

“We have reached the point where the matter of the legislation now before the 
committee is of vital concern to all of the farmers in my congressional district 
and I hope that the committee will act favorably and at once on House Joint 
Resolution 355.” 

fhanking you, I am, 

Sincerelv 


Sea cee 


KEN REGAN. 
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FAIRFIELD, CALIF., February 8, 1954. 
Hon. CLirrorp Hope, 


Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
Washington, D. C.: 

On behalf of the 122 grower-members of this association we hereby would 
appreciate any and all assistance that you might give toward the passing of 
House Joint Resolution 355 regarding supplemental farm labor supply. Due to 
shortage of domestic farm labor supply they will be direly needed in this area 
in the immediate future for the harvesting of our agricultural commodities 

LEWIS O. Wurz, 
President, Vallies Farm Labor Association, Inc. 


SAN Jose, CALIF., February 8, 1954 
CLIFFORD HOPE, 


Chairman, House Agricultural Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Appreciate passage of House Joint Resolution 355. Appreciate passage of bill 
before committee. There is not sufficient agricultural field labor in this area. 
Mexican nationals are needed phase lose of winter vegetable crop without 
Mexican nationals. 


PROGRESSIVE GROWERS ASSOCIATION. 


SrockTon, Cauir., February 8, 1954. 
Congressman CLIFFORD HOPE, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Asparagus harvest in immediate danger due to lack of adequate labor. If 
action on Mexican nationals is not forthcoming immediately terrific losses will 
be suffered by the delta farmers. We have 4,200 acres of asparagus that must 
be harvested in approximately 10 to 15 days. Urgently need 400 Mexican 
nationals immediately. Our papers were in order with the Labor Department 
and were ready to start contracting these men when negotiations broke down 
between our Government and the government of Mexico. Please do not minimize 
the urgency and importance of the Mexican national farm labor situation. 


DE CANDIA FARMs. 





Ev Centro, CA.LIF., February 8, 1954. 
Hon. CLirrorD Hope, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Notwithstanding the fact that testimony was introduced in your committee 
hearing this morning to the effect that 3,000 indusrial shed workers were refused 
field labor opporunities now existent, the truth of the matter is that these indus- 
trial workers refused the jobs offered for fear of losing their unemployment 
insurance status. At no time has industrial shed labor offered to accept stoop 
labor jobs on farms for which they admit they are wholly unwilling, unable, 
and unqualified to perform. Today there are employed in Imperial County 
7,000 supplemental stoop labor workers on farms with a critical neeed for an 
additional 500 stoop laborers to weed sugarbeets, tie carrots, irrigate, and other 
menial farm jobs. We respectfully recommend to your committee that the 
Department of Justice be authorized to continue the procurement of Mexican 
supplemental farm labor under the McCarran Act until such time as the entire 
Farm Labor Placement Service is transferred to the Department of Agriculture 
and funds provided for its recruitment program. 

IMPERIAL COUNTY FARM BUREAU. 
Murry MIppLETON, President, 
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PHOENIX, Ariz., February 9, 1954. 
CLIFFORD Hope, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
All agricultural workers requesting work in Arizona are now gainfully em 
ployed. No surplus agricultural labor available here. However, supplemental 
labor force will be needed here badly within next 2 months. 


PHOENIX CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


New York, N. Y., February 8, 1954. 
Representative CLiIFForD Hopr, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
House of Representatives: 

Our organization opposes amendment to Public Law 78 permitting United 
States Government to make unilateral arrangements with Mexican workers. 
This amendment will hurt good neighbor policy and hamper good relations with 
Mexico. If employers of farm labor in the areas involved will pay decent wages 
they will attract local American workers. : 

NATIONAL SHARECROPPERS FUND, 
FRANK GRAHAM, Chairman, 


San ANTONIO, Tex., February 7, 195 


~~ 


Congressman Hopr, 
House of Re presentatives, 


Washington, D. C.: 


House Joint Resolution 355 is calculated further to embitter our relations with 
Mexico. There are more than 2 million unemployed breadwinners in our country 
today. There are thousands of unemployed Puerto Ricans in Chicago who are 
American citizens. In South Texas we have tens of thousands of Mexican 
Americans who will gladly work in agriculture for decent wages. When the 
Federal Government recruits illegal aliens for employment it posts a reward for 
crime against the United States. We hope that Congress will not attempt to 
legalize lawlessness. 

ARCHBISHOP LUCEY. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., February 6, 1954. 
Hon. Ciirrorp Hope, 
Chairman, House Committee on Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Kighteenth convention National Agricultural Workers Union, A. F. of L., 

assembled New Orleans, on behalf delegates representing organized farmworkers 
and small farmers 16 States, urges your committee recommend Congress im- 
peachment proceedings be instituted against United States officials responsible 
for illegal recruitment of Mexican national at United States border points since j 
January 15 when legal agreement for importation Mexicans ended to refuse to 
adopt legislation or make approximations which will continue this illegal pro- 
gram of legalizing Mexican wetbacks in the United States by instruction con- 
vention. 

NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL WorKERS UNIonN, AFL, 

H. L. MircHe., President. 


YusBa Ciry, CAuir., February 8, 1954. 
Chairman Hope, 
Agricultural Committee, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Pass Journal House Joint Resolution 355 domestic labor not available for 
agricultural stoop labor in beets and asparagus. Supplemental labor needed 
urgently 


| 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
C. B. RHODES. 
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WoopLAND, CALIF., February 8, 1954. 
Congressman CuLirrorD Hopr, 
Chairman, House Agricultural Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 


Your support appreciated in passage of House Joint Resolution 355. Domestic 
agricultural labor supply not sufficient to care for and harvest crops in Cali- 
fornia. Mexican nationals supplement labor urgently needed. 

RUBEN LOPEz, 
VWanager, Yolo Growers, Inc. 


FRESNO, CALIF., February 8, 1954. 
Congressman Criirrorp R. Hope, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Respectfully urge your fullest support on House Joint Resolution 355. Cali- 
fornia agriculture has and will continue to have critical need for supplemental 
labor supply. For future economy and efficiency Department of Labor facilities 
on this program must be maintained. 

JOSEPH G. BROSMER, 
Vanager, Agricultural Labor Bureau. 

The CramrMan. The next witness is Mr. J. Banks Young, represent- 

ing the National Cotton Council. 


STATEMENT OF J. BANKS YOUNG, REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL 
COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


Mr. Youne. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is J. Banks Young. I am Washington representative of the 
National Cotton Council, which maintains its headquarters in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. ‘The Cotton Council is the overall organization of the cot- 
ton industry, representing all six of the raw cotton interests. 

Subject eee set forth below, the Cotton Council urges 
early favorable action | Ny _the House Committee on Agriculture on 
House Joint Resolution 355, relating to the authority for the importa- 
tion of farm workers and Mexico. The resolution would authorize 
a Mexican labor program in the absence of an agreement between 
United States and Mexico after every practicable effort had been made 
by the United States to reach agreement. 

The adoption of this resolution is necessary if agriculture is to ob- 
tain needed labor to produce and harvest its crops and if we are to 
meet the so-called wetback problem by providing a method for the 
orderly and legal entry of Mexican workers. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I should like to mention that there are 
about 40,000 workers in this country brought in prior to January 1 
under the old contract at which time the agreement was in effect and 
they will have to be returned by February 26 if action is not taken on 
this legislation by that time. 

Public Law 78, approved July 12, 1951, authorizes the n nportation 
f workers under an international agreement between Mexico and 
the United States. The agreement which was in effect since August 
1951 was scheduled to expire on December 31, 1953. 

It is our understanding that last fall representatives of the United 
States Government attempted through negotiation to obtain renewal 
of the agreement with modifications that were considered necessary by 
the United States. Having failed to reach an agreement on Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, the United States Government concurred in a 15-day ex- 
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tension in order to make every reasonable effort to achieve a satis- 
factory settlement of the differences and effect an agreement. 

Since it was not possible to reach agreement during the 15-day 
period, the United States thereafter began admitting for employment 
in this country Mexican workers who presented themselves at the 
border under a work contract prepared ‘ss the Department of Labor. 

[ might mention that it is my understanding, although I do not have 
documentary evidence, that the Mexican Government insisted on a 
minimum wage for their workers brought into this country, and that 
was one of the reasons why the negotiations broke down. 

In approving this amendment to the act we wish to make it perfectly 

clear that we do not approve the work contract which the De pi artment 
of Labor has used since the termination of the international agree- 
ment on January 15, 1954. 

We are opposed to the work contract because many of its provisions 
are not authorized by Public Law 78, or by any other provision of law. 
Also, it imposes obligations on employers not contemplated by the 
Congress. In fact, some of its provisions are contrary to the an- 
nounced policy of the Congress. Furthermore, the employers who 
will be bound by it have consistently objected to many of its provi- 
sions. 

Perhaps the most objectionable feature of the contract is article 17, 
which provides that— 

The worker shall enjoy the right to participate with other workers in the selec- 
tion of representatives who shall be recognized by the employer as his spokesmen 
for the purpose of maintaining this agreement * * * 

This single sentence would force employers to submit to collective 
bargaining or suffer penalties for breaking the contract, since he is 
bound to employ the worker for a specified period of time. 

One of the penalties for a breach of contract is payment of three- 
fourths of the wages which would have been due if the contract had 
run for the full period, regardless of the time the worker has been on 
the job. We see no objection to any person selecting another person 
to represent him, but we do object to employers being forced to con- 
tinue to employ a person who insists upon being represented by a bar- 
gaining agent, or pay the penalty. 

A similar provision has been included in the work contract. which 
has been used for a number of years, but it was based on an identical 
provision in the United States-Mexican agreement which was under- 
stood to have been included at the insistence of Mexico. 

It is our understanding that the existence of this provision in the 
international agreement made it legal and necessary for it to be in- 
cluded in the work contract. 

At least this has been the contention of the Department of Labor 
although we do not concede this to be the case. With no international 
agreement in effect, we do not believe that the Department of Labor 
should force on agricultural employers requirements which are not 
required by the act and which are inconsistent with the announced 
polic ies of Congress. 

Congress has consistently exempted agricultural labor from the pro- 

visions of law relating to forced collective bargaining and unioniza- 
tion. The Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 specifically does 
not apply to “any individual employed as an agricultural laborer.” 
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The Fair Labor Standards Act also exempts agriculture from its re- 
quirements relating to minimum wages and maximum hours. It has 
always been the position of Congress that agriculture is not geared for 
forced bargaining or unionization by the Government. 

We thought it was clear from the provisions of item 5 of section 
501 of Public Law 78 that Congress intended to leave both the em- 
Pp lovee and emip ilove 1 free to select and deal with an employee or em- 
ployer of their own choosing, and that section 503 was to assure ample 
safeguards with respect to wages and working conditions. It is our 
view that the program should be administered in the manner contem- 
plated by the law, and that it should not be used as a vehicle to bring 
about the unionization of agriculture. 

We, therefore, urge that the legislation or the legislative history 
should make it clear that this is the policy of Congress, that the Sec 
retary of Labor, in exercising his authority under Public Law 73, is 
not to enforce collective bargaining upon American agriculture 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cootey. Mr. Chairman ? 

The Cuamman. Mr. Cooley. 

Mr. Cootey. At the top of page 3 you say: 


with no international agreement in effect, we do not believe that the Depart 
ment of Labor should force on agricultural employer requirements which are 
not required by the act and which are inconsistent with the announced 


\ , 
poricies 
of Congress 


If we should pass this bill just as it has been presented to this 
committee, without amending it substantially, you would not favor 
its passage; would you ? 

Mr. Younc. We would like very much to see, Mr. Cooley, a previ- 
sion prohibiting forced collective bargaining such as that included in 
article 17. 

Mr. Cootry. T understand from your statement that you stand in 
fear of the Department of Labor to the extent that vou are afraid chat 
the Department of Labor will impose requirements which were never 
contemplated by Congress, and unless we protect the employers by 
specific legislation, making the intention of Congress crystal clear, 
you would not want us to pass this bill; would you? 

Mr. Youne. We do not think the Labor De ‘partment should be per 
mitted to continue to operate without some legislative safeguards 
because of the record that they have established since the interna 
tional agreement expired on January 15. 

The work contract, prepared by the Labor Department since that 
time, has provisions in it, one of which I named, which we are very 
fearful of. 

Mr. Cootry. Will you give me a copy of that after the meeting? 

Mr. Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. In that connection if you are speaking for the erm- 
ployers of this labor, and we pass this bill as it has been presented to 
us, vou have every reason to believe that collective bargaining will 
be forced on agriculture by the Department of Labor? 

Mr. Youne. “Tt has already been forced insofar as maintaining this 
contract is concerned. I do not mean to say that collective bargaining 
has been forced on the employer at the time the worker signed the 


contract. The original wage is not negotiated through collective 
bargaining. 
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This contract forces the employer to bargain collectively on the 
matter of wages and many other problems after the contract is signed 
if the workers choose to elect a representative to represent them. 

Mr. Coorry. It is fair to assume that the workers will insist on 
someone represent ing them in their negotiations / 

Mr. Youne. I could not say that would be done in every case; no, 
sir. , 

Mr. Cootry. What? 

Mr. Youne. I could not say that would be the case. The oppor- 
tunity would be there but I would not want to say how often it would 
be used. I just do not know. 

Mr. CooLtry. The opportunity is there for the Mexican employee, 
the worker, to insist upon collective bargaining? 

Mr. YOUNG. That is correct. 

Mr. Cootry. If we pass this legislation, aware of what you just 
said, we will in effect be directing the Department of Labor to proceed 
with the contract as it has been designed. 

Mr. Yu UNG. We were concerned about that, Mr. Cooley. There is 
at least an implication that if Congress passes this legislation, and 
there is nothing in the committee report or in the legislative history 
which refers to this provision in the contract, there will be at least an 
implied approval of the contract. 

At least I am afraid that some people will so construe it. Whether 
it is or not, I do not know. 

Mr. GArurnes. Will you yield? 

Mr. Cootry. Yes. 

Mr. Gatruines. Is it the pur pose of the committee to pass on ame snd- 
ments to any provisi ion that m: ay be presented to it here? 

Mr. Coorry. Yes 

Mr. GaruinGs. It has been brought to our attention that this article 
17 may need a second look. 

Mr. Youna. That is the purpose of bringing this to your attention. 

Mr. Coonry. In other words, if I understand you, you want the 
Mexican labor to come in? 

Mr. Youne. Yes. Unfortunately, Mr. Cooley, we do not have 

idequate domestic farm labor in many sections of the country to 
take care of the requirem nts at peak seasons and other times. 
Mr. Cootry. How do we know we do not have adequate farm 
labor available in other areas outside of the area that you are speak 
ing of, that might be willing to go into these areas and to perform 
this labor if they are olve n some sort of a contract that will be fair 
to them ? 

Mr. Younes. You are speaking now about other domestie workers 7 

Mr. Cootry. To sum it up: We are going to take approximately 
30 million acres out of basic commodities. Those 30 million acres 
have been cultivated heretofore by labor. Where are those men and 
women voiny to work in 1954 

I am just suggesting t] al they might be available to ¢ in ) ‘he 
cotton area and to labor in the field if they have some sort of assur 
ance that they, too, will have some sort of opportunity to work and 
to earn a living wage. 

Mr. Younca. Mr. Cooley, that presents a problem we are fearful of. 
Yesterd iv one of the | advor unit n witnes oe said, “You will not offer 


. 1 , e 4] 1 1 * 
the fringe benefits of this contract to domestic workers. 
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One of the fringe benefits is forced collective bargaining. We do 
not want it in agriculture in any form, whether it be Mexican or 
domestic workers, until it is authorized by Congress. 

Mr. Cootry. That brings you right down to this: You are saying 
in effect that if we pass this bill, the Department of Labor is going 
to take over agriculture and you are apprehensive that it will impose 
collective bargaining, both on domestic and foreign labor; aren’t you? 

Mr. Youna. At least they have already done it on foreign workers. 
We are fearful that this is the first big foot in the door to do it on 
domestic workers. I would not want to single out the Department 
of Labor but include the labor movement. But at least the Labor 
Department has sanctioned it. 

Mr. Cootry. In other words, organized labor 4 

Mr. Youna. Certainly. 

Mr. Cootry. And that collective bargaining is compatible with the 
organized-labor movement ? 

Mr. Youna. Certainly; it is consistent in that respect with Taft 
Hartley requirements for industrial labor but the requirements of 
the Taft-Hartley Act specifically exempt agricultural labor. 

Mr. Coorry. That is right. In this dilemma, which way are you 
willing to go! Either report this bill as it is or not report a bill 
at all ¢ 

Mr. Youna. Mr. Cooley, if we had wanted the bill reported as it 
is without dealing with the present contract we would not have called 
the attention of the Congress, of this committee, to this problem. We 
think this committee can take action which will safeguard employers, 
farm operators, and still get the legislation by the time it is needed. 

Mr. Cootry. When we take action compatible with your sugges- 
tions, do you have any reason to believe that these Cabinet officers 
who have rushed in to endorse this bill would come up and endorse 
your amendment ¢ 

Mr. Youne. It is the law of the land, Mr. Cooley. 

Mr. Cootry. I know that. You know that they would not come up 
and endorse the bill if it had the provisions in here that you want in? 

Mr. Youne. I do not know that; no, sir. I certainly hope that our 
Cabinet officers would not come up here and recommend something 
that would be inconsistent with the law of the land. 

Mr. Gatruines. You brought out something a moment ago, that the 
committee report covers the various things that you bring out here. 

Mr. Youne. Certainly. 

Mr. Garuines. To show the intent and will of the Congress. 

Mr. Youne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. Then you would get opposition from the Department 
immediately, would you not? 

Mr. Youna. I cannot say, Mr. Cooley. I do not know. 

Mr. Garutnes. We could call them in here and find out. 

Mr. Cootry. They have not been in here. 

The CHatrman. Mr. Young, lets get this matter straightened out 
a little bit. As I understand the situation, the contract which the 
Labor Department is presenting to the employers at the present time 
is substantially the same contract that was in effect between the em- 
ployers and employees when the agreement with Mexico was in ex- 
istence. Is that right? 
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Mr. Youne. Many of its provisions are the same. There are some 
that are not in the present contract; there are others that are changed. 
There is a new provision for withholding the last week’s wages of the 
worker to try to place a little more responsibility on him, but by and 
large mos t of the provisions are the same. 

The Cuairman. The one to which you are objecting has been the 
contract, in all the vears we have had the agreement with Mexico? 

Mr. Yor na. Yes. sir: but in a different form. It was in the 1949 
contract in a different form. It said that the workers may select from 
one of their own number a person who may make a contact with the 
employer. At that time we objected to it on the ground that we did 
not like even that i since it, at that time, was a foot in the door. 
They have insisted on strengthening it year by year, and now they 
have got a mandatory collective bargaining provision in there. 

Mr. Garuines. The original intent being to have someone who 
spoke English to talk with the employers ¢ 

Mr. Younc. That is right. 

Mr. Cootey. Will you read the provision you just referred to? 

Mr. Youne. In the 1949 contract ? Yes, sl] 

Mr. Cootry. The collective-bargaining provision. 

Mr. Younce. In the current contract? 

Mr. CooL! a The one you referred to as collective bargaining. 

Mr. Youna. It is in my testimony. I will be glad to read it out of 
the present contract: 


The worker shall enjoy the right to participate with other workers in the se- 
lection of representatives who shall be recognized by the employer as his spokes- 
men for the purpose of maintaining this agreement. 


The Crarman. IT will ask you if that is the identical provision in 
December 1953 2 
Mr. Youna. There are a few words changed. It is tightened 
little bit. In 1949 it stated that— 
workers admitted under this agreement shall have the right to elect their own 


{ 


representatives from among members of their own groups to make contact be- 
tween the workers and employers. 


As Mr. Gathings stated, that gave them an opportunity to select 


someone who spoke English to maintain contact. with the farmer. 
Mr. Coorry. But the last provision is clear-cut collective 


bargaining ? 


Mr. Youna. The last one I read, the 1949 provision, we do not so 


take it. It isastep in that direction. It isa permissive thing. There 
is no requirement on the employer that be tle al with the man. It just 
authorizes the workers to de signate somebody as the spokesman to 


talk to the employer, but it does not require the employer to bargain 
with him. 

Phe Cuamman. Which one are you talking about now, the present 
contract / 

Mr. Younc. I was going back to the 1949 contract. It is not a 
collective-bargaining provision. 

The CrarrmMan. The statement you just made related to the 1949 
contract ¢ 

Mr. Youna. Yes, sir. 

The CHainman. Not tothe 1953 contract or 1954 contract ? 
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Mr. Youne. That is correct. We would have no serious objection 
to the 1949 provision if they would leave it alone. We objected to it 
then on the grounds that we thought it was the first step in this 
movement toward unionization of farm workers without sanction of 
law. If they would leave it like that, there is no serious objection 
to it. 

Mr. Cootry. What is the date of the last contract you referred to? 

Mr. Youna. There is no date on it. It is just on a piece of paper. 

Mr. Cootey. That is a proposal ? 

Mr. Youne. No, sir. Well, I cannot prove that this is the docu- 
ment which was used after January 15, 1954. But the Labor De- 
partment distributes it as such. 

Mr. Cooney. That is the 1954 version ? 

Mr. Youne. Yes, sir. But there is almost an identical provision 
in the 1953 contract. 

The CHarrMan. You say substantially the same provision was 
contained in the 1953 contract. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Younec. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrrMan. What about the 1952 contract ? 

Mr. Youne. It has been progressively tightened since 1949, Mr. 
Hope. A few words changed here and there, the meaning of which 
was never quite clear. It has just been changed a little bit year by 
vear. 

The Cuamman. Do you regard the 1954 provisions to which you 
referred as the 1954 provisions, as being a tighter provision than 
the one which was contained in the 1953 contract 4 

Mr. Youna. Yes, sir; I think it is. The degree is very small, how- 
ever. 

The Cramman, Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Youna. In 1953 it was based on an international agreement, 
Mr. Chairman. Now we have no international agreement on which 
to base such provisions, 

The CnarrMan. Let me see if I understand exactly your position, 
the position of your organiz: vol on this matter. You would prefer, 
and what you are urging this committee to do, is to pass this legisla- 
tion either with an amendment that would prohibit. the type of provi- 
sion to which you referred, or to include a statement in the report 
which would indicate the policy of Congress as being opposed to that 
kind of provision. That is what you are urging now. 

Mr. Youne. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. That is vour first choice. In the event that the 
committee should see fit to report out the legislation as is, without 
any amendment or without any language of that kind in the report, 
what would be the position of your organization when the legislation 
came up in the House of Representatives ? 

Mr. Youna. I am sorry I cannot answer that directly at this time, 
Mr. Chairman. It is not an attempt to evade your question, but we 
do not have an absolute clearcut policy on your question. 

I cannot answer that. I hope it will be developed by the time 
it goes to the floor. 

The Cuarrman. That is a bridge you will cross when you come 
to it? 

Mr. Youna. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Simpson? 

Mr. Smpson. Mr. Chairman, at the top of page 2 the witness 
mentioned a minimum wage. I would like to know what that mini- 
mum wage is. Do you know? 

Mr. Younes. No, sir. I do know that we had quite a hassle with 
the Government in the spring of 1952. I think it was at that time, 
when Mexico was demanding that their r workers not be paid less than 
a minimum wage. We had at that time ample proof from the State 
labor agency, and I think from the United States Department of 
Labor, although I am not sure about that, at any rate we had a state- 
ment from Government people, either State or Federal, to the effect 
that the prevailing wage was less than the amount Mexico insisted 
that their workers receive. 

That was resolved by paying a compromise figure as I recall it. 
I do not know what they are holding out for at this time. 

Mr. Smarson. What have they been paying the Mexican labor that 
comes into the United States per hour? 

Mr. Young. That would vary I would say. It is the prevailing 
wage, at least. I cannot testify accurately to that. It would vary 
from approximately 40 cents to somewhere around a dollar or mi aybe 
above a dollar. 

The Department of Labor people in the room could tell you exactly 
on that. 

The Cratrman. Mr. Mahon testified that he paid $1. 

Mr. Youne. That is per hour, Mr. Hope. On a piece-rate basis 
they may make substantially more than a dollar an hour. Maybe 
there are contracts that provide for an hourly wage in excess of a 
dollar. I am not sure about it. 

Mr. Cootry. What were they paying 40 cents an hour for? What 
kind of work? 

Mr. Youna. I think at one time it was the prevailing wage for 
cotton chopping. 

Mr. Cootry. Forty cents an hour to chop cotton ? 

Mr. Youne. Yes, sir. At the first of the season. It went up pro- 
gressively as the season progressed. I think 40 cents was paid in 
the Midsouth as the season opened, 1 year. 

Mr. Gatuines. It depends on the prevailing wage in that area? 

Mr. Youne. It depends on the prevailing wage, whatever the Sec- 
retary of Labor determines is the prevailing wage. That is what they 
pay as a minimum. 

Mr. Cootny. Do you understand that under the proposed 1954 con- 
tract the Department of Labor would get away from the prevailing 
wage and fix the minimum wage? 

Mr. Younea. No, sir. That is what Mexico is insisting on, so I 
have been informed. I am not prepared—— 

Mr. Cootxy. Our Department has no authority to do that unless 
Congress so authorizes / 

Mr. Youne. That is correct. 

Mr. Suprson. Besides the minimum wage there are some fringe 
benefits ? 

Mr. Youne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stupson. What are they? 

Mr. Youne. I do not know exactly what a fringe benefit is. I am 
not sure. I am not an expert on labor negotiations. They have ¢ 
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requirement in the contract that the employer take out insurance of 
two types, one occupational and the other nonoccupational, to cover 
death, medical, hospital, surgical expenses, and burial expenses, either 

while on the job or off. 

There are requirements in here, Mr. Simpson, of various kinds. That 
employers have to furnish a certain type of house for the man to sleep 
in, that he has got to be furnished a type of meal that is prescribed by 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics as one found 
to be necessary for workers performing arduous tasks; there are provi- 
sions in here that you have to furnish him fuel for his ¢ ‘ooking purposes 
when necessary, and fuel must be ready for use for cooking purposes. 

A worker could easily say this wood is not ready for cooking, it is 
split too big; I don’t have any kindling; it is too wet. There are all 
sorts of things in here that might me classified as fringe benefits. 

Mr. Staeson. What would you say the hourly wage would be, con- 
sidering the benefits of the fringe ? 

Mr. Youna. I would not be in a position to estimate that, Mr. Simp- 
son. I have not given any thought to it. 

Mr. Simpson. How many States are included in your organization, 
the National Cotton Council ? 

Mr. Youne. Eighteen, sir. 

Mr. Simpson. What do they pay in States that are not affected by 
the wetback labor, so-called? What do they pay in those States for 
cotton pickers ? 

Mr. Youna. They pay the prevailing wage to Mexicans. Is that 
what you have reference to? What is the prevailing wage? 

Mr. Stmrson. For example, in Mr. Cooley’s State, what do they pay 
down there ¢ 

Mr. Cooter. Picking cotton ? 

Mr. Srupson. Yes. 

Mr. Cooter. $3.50 to $4. We pay as high as anybody in the United 
States, per hundred. If they can pick cotton, as George Mahon indi- 
cated, they will make good money. 

Mr. Stupson. How does that compare with what they are paying 
Mexicans who come in to work? 

Mr. Youna. If the Mexican comes in, if that is the prevailing wage 
that is what he gets. In California the past year the rate was $3.75 
a hundred for picking, as I recall. However, they do not use many 
Mexicans because they are pretty well mechanized out there. 

Mr. Strson. One other question. I think the chairman covered it. 

With this bill, as amended, would it suit your organization? Would 
your organization still support it ? 

Mr. Youna. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stvrson. If you did, what amendment do you want? 

Mr. Youne. We would be glad to prepare an amendment and submit 
it for the consideration of the committee. 

Mr. Stmpson. You are just against it the way it is? 

Mr. Youna. Well, the chairman asked me that question. I told him 
I was not trying to duck the question. I just cannot answer it because 
I do not know. 

We are seriously concerned about it. 

Mr. Srwpson. In 1948 and 1949, when you had other agreements 
with similar provisions in them, was your organization opposed to it 
as you are opposed to it now ? 
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Yocunc. When we supported Public Law 78 we understood we 


re going to negotiate for a new contract. The contract was nego- 
ted atter the legis] ition was passed. Noi e of these provisions to 

I have refer) the t existing contract, at least in the 

1¢ ( ey re now written 1n the current contract. They 
»Tnen exis Yy contract at the time we supported Public 


Mr. Simpson. I have attended all these hearings but 1t seems to me 


from what little I ive learned that some of the organizations that 
re opposed to this legislation should come in and suggest constructive 
amendments to the committe That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. ANDRESEN. | vi l Ke ask | quest ion to clarify it. to see 
I understood yi statement. I have understood you to say that 
pro on in th ract about collective bargaining was contrary 
to the Taft Hartley LW, lich exe mpted agricultural labor. 
Mr. Youne. I a t r by profession. I have talked with 
our counsel about that vises me this way: There is no basis 
or fT ec ect f o o that we have been able to 
find. I could not say that scontrary tolaw. Actually a farmer 
does not have to sign this tract. He can let his crops rot in the 
He does not to use this r. It is not mandatory upon 
h od 
So whether or not it gainst the law or contrary to law, I do not 
know. But there is that we have been able to find for 
requiring a collective o g¢ arrangment for agricultural workers 
Taft-Hartley Act s declared such an arrangement 
to be not covered by 1 ollective rgaining requirements of that act. 
(oy tural lal : exempt from the bargaining re- 
( : I H ’ 
Mr. Anpresen. Does» el the mstrue that this provision 
0! ollective | irgall og the contract really places agricultural labor 


der the prov s of the Taft-Hartley law / 
Mr. Younc. No, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Golden? 

Mr. Youne. It isat ght zone. You cannot just pin it down. 


Mr. (JOLDEN. Do vo bel eve the passing of this resolution will pro 


mote or retard negotiations between t! e two nations looking toward 


Mr. Youne. I am not in a position to answer that, sir. I do not 
know what our State Department or the administration, will do. I 
would say this: If we do not pass this legislation certainly the pres- 
I] build up for obtaining a supply of labor under some arrange- 
ment, and that would seem to tend to place our negotiators at a dis- 
advantage with Mexico. 

They would be under the gun, so to speak, and would have to more 
nearly submit to the demands of Mexico, whereas if we could show 
Mexico that we were going to accept her workers who presented them- 
selves at the border for admittance and that we could get along that 
way, Mexico would be more inclined to be more amenable in the nego- 
tiations. 


ires Will 


] 


I do not mean to imply that they have not been unreasonable in the 
past. I donot know. I have never sat in on the negotiations. But 
I think it would weaken the bargaining position of our Government 
if this legislation were not passed. It would seem to do that. 
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Mr. Gotpen. Do you think the passing of the resolution on a tempo- 
rary basis may relieve the pressure down there on the border, the 
present chaotic conditions ¢ 

Mr. Youne. I would certainly think so. At the moment no workers 
are being recruited in view ot the ( ‘omptroller Ge} eral’s decision that 
Mr. Cooley read earlier. There is hardly any month in the year that 
they are not harvesting some sort of perishable crop in the 
State of California, and parts of Arizona and parts of Texas. 

Mr. Cootry. Wil! you yield, Mr. Golden ‘ 

Mr. Goupen. Yes. 

Mr. Cootey. Here is a telegram the chairman received from Arch- 
bishop Lucey, in which he says “House Joint Resolution 355 is cal- 
culated further to embitter our relations with Mexico.” 

You have seen these reports in the press indicating that they almost 
had riots on the border. 

Mr. Youna. Some of them, yes sir. 

Mr. Cootry. If the recruiting stations are moved from the interior 
of Mexico north of the border into the United States and our recruit- 
ing offices are open, and our people are holding up these $15-a-day 
wages Mr. Mahon was talking about that the Mexican might earn here, 
and waving the American dollar at the Mexican, isn’t that calculated 
to cause them to invade the border by the thousands? 

Mr. Younae. It depends on what Immigration does about control- 
ing the influx of wetbacks. If they really close that border on wet 
backs you are going to have a problem on the Mexican side immedi- 
ately. 

Mr. Cootry. How are you going to do that if you take $3,500,000 
away from the Immigration and Naturalization Service, and cripple 
their forces and make them discharge their patrolmen? We are either 
eomnge to enforce the immigration laws on the Mexican borders or we 
are not going to enforce them. 

If you read the New York Times article, to which I referred—it is 
vesterday’s, February 8—it says that we are in a very unhappy situa- 
tion on the border. That goes throughout. If you go back to Mr. 
Brownell’s statement, which I will try to put in the record, he went 
to Los Angeles last August 15. 

Mr. Brownell went all over the country out there, conferring with 
everybody. He realized that we had quite a problem. The S¢ cretary 
of Agriculture in his letter makes this statement, which is not borne 
out by testimony: 


reat 


(rr 


We understand that attempts are being made to negotiate a new agreement. 

That is a quotation from the Secretary's letter dated February 3, 
Actually we were told by Mr. Siciliano, Assistant Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Labor, that the negotiations were terminated and the reason 
they wanted this bill passed was to strengthen their arm and let 
Mexico know that we meant business and we could do our own job 
unilaterally. 

In other words we could go it alone. I do not believe we can go 
it alone without having real trouble on the Mexican border. 

Mr. Younc. Mr. Cooley, let me back up and say one thing about 
the wetback situation. In my judgment you must have a reasonable, 
workable program which permits recruitment at the border of the 
large number of workers who according to immigration statistics, 
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Mr. Youne. When we supported Public Law 78 we understood we 
were going to negotiate for a new contract. The contract was nego- 
tiated after the legislation was passed. None of these provisions to 
which I have referred was in the then existing contract, at least in the 
form in which they are now written in the current contract. They 
were not in the then existing contract at the time we supported Public 
Law 78. 

Mr. Stimpson. I have attended all these hearings but it seems to me 
from what little I have learned that some of the organizations that 
unre opposed to this legislati ion shoul | come in and suggest constructive 
amendments to the committee. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anpresen. I would like to ask a question to clarify it, to see 
if I understood your statement. I have understood you to say that 
this prov ision in the contract about collective bargaining was contrary 
to the Taft-Hartley law, which exempted agricultural labor. 

Mr. Youne. I am not a lawyer by profession. I have talked with 
our counsel about that and he advises me this way: There is no basis 
at law for forced collective bargaining that we have been able to 
find. I could not say that it was contrary to law. Actually a farmer 
does not have to sign this contract. He can let his crops rot in the 
field. He does not have to use this labor. It is not mandatory upon 
him to do it. 

So whether or not it is against the law or contrary to law, I do not 
know. But there is no basis at law that we have been able to find for 
requiring a collective bargaining : arrangmnes it for agricultural workers 
and the Taft-Hartley Act specifically declared such an arrangement 
to be not covered by the collective-bargaining requirements of that act. 

Agricultural labor is specifically exempt from the bargaining re- 
quirements of the Taft Hartley Act. 

Mr. Anpresen. Does your counsel then construe that this provision 
on collective bargaining in the contract really places ayricultural labor 
under the provisions of the Taft-Hartley law / 

Mr. Youna. No, sir. 

Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Golden? 

Mr. Youne. It isa twilight zone. You cannot just pin it down. 

Mr. Gotpen. Do you believe the passing of this resolution will pro- 
mote or retard negotiations between the two nations looking toward 
the new contract ? 

Mr. Youne. I am not in a position to answer that, sir. I do not 
know what our State Department or the administration, will do. I 
would say this: If we do not pass this legislation certainly the pres- 
sures will build up for obtaining a supply of labor under some arrange- 
ment, and that would seem to tend to place our negotiators at a dis- 
advantage with Mexico. 

They would be under the gun, so to speak, and would have to more 
nearly submit to the demands of Mexico, whereas if we could show 
Mexico that we were going to accept her workers who presented them- 
selves at the border for admittance and that we could get along that 
way, Mexico would be more inclined to be more amenable in the nego- 
tiations. 

I do not mean to imply that they have not been unreasonable in the 
past. Ido not know. I have never sat in on the negotiations. But 
J think it would weaken the bargaining position of our Government 
if this legislation were not passed. It would seem to do that. 
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Mr. Gotpen. Do you think the passing of the resolution on a tempo- 
rary basis may relieve the pressure down there on the border, the 
present chaotic conditions ? 

Mr. Younca. I would certainly think so. Atthe moment no workers 
are being recruited in view of the Comptroller General’s decision that 
Mr. Cooley read earlier. There is hardly any month in the year that 
they are not harvesting some sort of perishable crop in the great 
State of California, and parts of Arizona and parts of Texas. 

Mr. Cootry. Will you yield, Mr. Golden / 

Mr. Gorpen. Yes. 

Mr. Cootey. Here is a telegram the chairman received from Arch- 
bishop Lucey, in which he says “House Joint Resolution 
culated further to embitter our relations with Mexico.” 

You have seen these reports in the press indieatine that the \ almost 
had riots on the border. 

Mr. Young. Some of them. yes sir. 

Mr. Cootry. If the recruiting stations are moved from the interior 
of Mexico north of the border into the United States and our recruit- 
ine’ offices are open, and our peop ‘le are holding up these $15-a-day 
wages Mr. Mahon was talking about that the Mexican might earn aaa 
and waving the American dollar at the Mexican, isn’t that calculated 
to cause them to invade the border by the thousands? 

Mr. Youne. It depends on what Immigration does about control- 
ing the influx of wetbacks. If they really close that border on wet 
backs you are going to have a problem on the Mexican side immedi- 
ately. 

Mr. Cootry. How are you soing to do that if you take $3.500,000 
away from the Immigration and Naturalization Service, and cripple 
their forces and make them discharge their patrolmen? We are either 
cvoing to enforce the immigration laws on the Mexican borders or we 
are not going to enforce them. 

If you read the New York Times article, to which I referred—it is 
vesterday’s, February 8—it says that we are in a very unh: ippy situa- 
tion on the border. That goes throughout. If you go back to Mr. 
Brownell’s statement, which I will try to put in the record, he went 
to Los Angeles last Augus G 1d. 

Mr. Brownell went all over the country out there, conferring with 
everybody. He realized that we » had quite a problem. The Secretary 


of Agriculture in his letter makes this statement, which is not borne 
out by testimony : 


ODO Is eal - 


We understand that attempts are being made to negotiate a new agreement. 

That is a quotation from the Secretary’s letter dated February 3. 
Actually we were told by Mr. Siciliano, Assistant Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Labor, that the negotiations were terminated and the reason 
they wanted this bill passed was to strengthen their arm and let 
Mexico know that we meant business and we could do our own job 
unilaterally. 

In other words we could go it alone. I do not believe we can go 
it alone without having real trouble on the Mexican border. 

Mr. Youne. Mr. Coole vy, let me back up and say one thing about 
the wetback situation. In my judgment you must have a reasonable, 
workable program which permits recruitment at the border of the 
large number of workers who according to immigration statistics, 
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have been coming over illegally. Many of those people are going to 
continue to come in here regardless of the law this Congress passes 
and regardless of the money you appropriate for the Immigration 
Service. 

We were never able to stop prohibition with laws and I do not be- 
wt we are going to be able to stop those people from coming in here 

by laws as long as there is a shortage of workers on this side. We have 
to recruit them at the border. 

Mr. Coorey. You are insisting on recruitment at the border and 
that is the very one thing that Mexico has insisted we not have. They 
insist they do not want these mobs running to the border with no food 
and no shelter, 

Mr. Younac. They have had them under the other program. 

Mr. Cootry. They have had them. 

Mr. Youne. I am not talking about the last 2 months. Iam talking 
about the last 2 years when we had a contract under which we had to 
go 500 miles in the interior to recruit them. We have always had a 
problem at the border. 

Mr. Cootny. Why would you have a problem at the border with no 
recruitment at the border ? 

Mr. Youne. The wetbacks, Mr. Cooley. 

Mr. Coo_xy. That is where the law-enforcement agencies of Amer- 
ica must come into play. It is a 1,600-mile border from Brownsville, 
Tex., to San Diego. We have either to protect that border or, as these 
articles indicate, let these Mexicans come in. Foreign agents, Com- 
munists, narcotic agents, everything might come along with them. I 
think we should strengthen the border ‘patrol and enforce the immi- 
gration laws and resume our negotiations with Mexico, in friendly 
fashion, and try to reach a satisfactory agreement. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ANDREsEN. Are there any other questions ? 

Mr. Garuincs. For several years these Mexicans had been entering 
by card up until the time that Congress entered the picture and passed 
legislation providing for the international agreement. 

Mr. Youna. That is correct. 

Mr. Garurnes. It worked very well, I understand. We got quite 
a number of workers in Arkansas who had entered this country by 

card. That was before the agreement was ever entered into with the 
Mexican Government, before this committee ever passed any law that 
would authorize the execution of the international agreement. 

Mr. ANpresEN. Have you completed your statement, Mr. Young? 

Mr. Youne. Yes, sir. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and 
members of the committee. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER J. MASON, MEMBER, NATIONAL LEGISLA- 
TIVE COMMITTEE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY ERNEST GALARZA, FARM LABOR UNION 


Mr. ANDRESEN. The next witness is Mr. Walter Mason, national 
legislative committee of the American Federation of Labor. Do you 
have an associate with you? 

Mr. Mason. Yes, sir; Mr. Galarza. 

Mr. ANpDRESEN. We will be glad to hear you, Mr. Mason. 
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Mr. Mason. Mr. Chairman, I am Walter J. Mason, member of the 
national legislative committee of the American Federation of Labor. 

I have here with me Mr. Ernest Galarza, who is vice president and 

vesearch director of the National Agricultural Workers Union. He 
is here from California and has been in close touch with the Mexican 
Jabor situation for a number of years and I believe will be helpful to 
the committee. 

I appreciate the opportunity being afforded me to appear before 
this committee on behalf of the American Federation of Labor and 
discuss the issues raised by the introduction of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 355, relating to the recruitment of agricultural workers from the 
Republic of Mexico. 

This resolution would legalize the illegal unilateral program under 
which the Department of Labor is carrying on its recruitment of 
Mexican labor in the Southwest. 

Under section 5 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, the 
Secretary of Labor is authorized to supply agricultural workers from 
the Republic of Mexico—pursuant to arrangements between the 
United States and the Republic of Mexico. 

The agreement between the United States and Mexico providing 
for recruitment of Mexican workers expired on January 15, 1954. 
There was failure to reach an agreement during negotiations because 
the Mexican Government was unwilling to agree to renewal of the 
old agreement unless it provided for certain minimum protections of 
the wages and working conditions of the Mexican workers recruited 
for employment in the United States. 

Thus, the Comptroller General of the United States has ruled 
that no funds can be used for the recruitment of agriculture labor 
under this act until an agreement is reached between the United States 
and Mexico. 

In the absence of an agreement, it was shocking to learn that the 
United States Department of Labor is actively recruiting Mexican 
labor at border stations in the Southwest in defiance of Mexican 
Government policy. Weare not surprised that hostile border demon- 
strations have taken place in protest to such activities. 

The American Federation of Labor does not approve of this uni- 
lateral program, nor does the Mexican trade-union movement. 

Mr. Garuines. Do you mind an interruption ? 

Mr. ANprRESEN. Do you pre fer to complete your statement / 

Mr. Mason. Yes. Then I will be glad to answer any questions that 
the members of the committee may ask after I am through. 

Mr. Garuines. I did not quite get that. a couple of sentences back. 
You infer that that is the reason for the disorder down there, because 
of the action of our Government? Is that what I understood you to 
say ¢ 

Mr. Mason. Yes, sir; that is what we infer. We are not surprised 
at what is happening down there, due to the action taken by our Gov- 
ernment, in refusing to continue negotiations. 

Mr. Garnines. Do you mean to say that these folks who come up 
to the border and are trying to get over to make a living, know any- 
thing about the negotiations between the two Governments ? 

Mr. Cootry. Certainly. 
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Mr. Garuines. What entices them to come up here except they are 
hungry and want to make a living for themselves and their families? 
What else could they be there for # 

Mr. Mason. Don’t you think we should have a compact with the 
Republic of Mexico before recruiting labor from that country ? 

Mr. Garnines. Do you think that they know the intricacies of 
these agreements, these provisions written into the contract? And 
that that is the reason they are on the border, because they are pro- 
testing the action of the Government of the United States ? 

Mr. Mason. Don’t you think we should do something about it? 

Mr. Garutnes. I think so, I really do. Don’t you think we should 
co ahead and pass this resolution? Are you favorable to the 
resolution ? 

Mr. Mason. Tam against any recruitment program which is not in 
accordance with the policies of the Mexican Government. Don’t you 
think that we may need the Mexican Government for a friend at some 
later date ? 

Mr. Garnines. And these Mexican nationals are crowding the bor- 
der in order to make a living, they are the ones that are objecting to 
the pro\ isions of the agreement: they do not like the work or attitude 
of the Government of the United States in negotiating the agreement 
with the Mexican officials ? 

Mr. Mason. I assume the Mexican Government is embarrassed, 
that they cannot provide a fair standard of living for all its citizens. 
However, they certainly should have something to say if their citizens 
are contracted out in some other country, as to what they are going 
to receive, and to see that they are protected. 

Mr. Gariines. I just brought up a point, that these folks are swarm- 
ing the border—as I understood your statement to say—because of the 
actions of our Department of Labor. 

Mr. Mason. We are not surprised at these demonstrations on ac- 
count of the action that has been taken by our Government. 

Mr. Anpresen. Mr. Mason, vou may proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Mason. The American Federation of Labor does not approve 
of this unilateral program. Nor does the Mexican trade union move- 
ment. Under the old agreement between our country and Mexico 
which expired January 15, 1954, all recruitment was done jointly by 
the United States and Mexican authorities in the interior of Mexico. 
We feel that further efforts should be made to continue the former 
collective agreement which spelled out the duties and responsibilities 
of both Governments. 

As the American Federation of Labor has emphasized for a number 

of years, employment of Mexicans by American employers under sub- 
standard conditions 1s not only unfair to the Mexican workers, but 
also has a definitely harmful effect on the wages, working conditions, 
and standard of living of American workers. 
The answer to the immediate problem which confronts our Gov 
ernment is not to take hasty unilateral action which is harmful to the 
interests of both Mexican and American workers and has already dis- 
rupted cooperation and mutual good will between the United States 
and Mexican Governments. Instead every effort should be made to 
resume negotiations and to work out a mutually satisfactory agree- 
ment which will protect the interests of workers on both sides of the 
border. 
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The fact is that there is not the slightest shred of evidence that emer- 
vency action of the kind that has already been taken is needed. ‘There 
is no urgent immediate demand for recruitment of workers from Mex- 
ico. On the contrary, the available facts indicate that there is already 
a considerable amount of unemployment in the border States and that 
it is likely to increase in the coming months. 

For example, in California, unemployment was already near the 
200,000 level in mid-January and there is no doubt that it will continue 
to increase. Every effort ought to be made to recruit unemployed 
American workers for jobs in agriculture in the southwestern States 
before Mexican workers are recruited to fill those positions. 

Unfortunately, the requirement in the law that no Mexican na- 
tionals shall be recruited in an area in which there are available do- 
mestic workers has openly been violated. An example is what has hap- 
pened in the Imperial Valley in California during the 1953 melon pick- 
ing season. The large corporation farmers in the Imperial Valley 
gradually dismissed their domestic workers at the very time that they 
were hiring Mexicans. Requests of domestic workers for employment 
at local employment offices were met with a reply that employers had 
already formed their crews with Mexican nationals. 

In fact, it became clear that the Mexican nationals had become the 
primary labor force in the Imperial Valley and the domestic labor 
force had been relegated to the position of supplemental labor avail- 
able to augment crews of nationals during the peak period of melon 
harvesting. 

This illustration of displacement of American agricultural workers 
by Mexican contract nationals emphasizes the fact that the large 
growers, assisted by local employment officials, greatly exaggerated 
the actual need for recruitment of farm labor from Mexico. 

In practice, this has resulted in not only bringing in contract na- 
tionals where domestic workers could have met all requirements, but 
it has also encouraged the tremendous wave of illegal wetback immi- 
gration which has long since reached the proportions of a national 
scandal. 

It is estimated that during 1953, more than 1 million Mexicans who 
had illegally crossed the border were eventually apprehended and re- 
turned to Mexico and probably in addition, 2 million had crossed the 
border illegally and had not been detected by our extremely inadequate 
staff of immigration enforcement officers. 

The tremendous influx of both so-called legal and illegal Mexicans 
who have sought jobs not only in agriculture but in other industries as 
well, has seriously weakened the already low standards of wages and 
working conditions of American workers employed in agriculture and 
related industries. 

To the extent that there is an actual proven need for recruitment of 
Mexican workers to fill jobs for which there are no American workers 
available, a program should be worked out which is mutually ac- 
ceptable to the Mexican and United States Governments and which 
will satisfactorily protect the standards of employment of both Mexi- 
ean and American workers. There should be full consultation with 
the trade-union organizations in both the United States and Mexico 
in the working out of such an agreement. 

That the interests of the American and Mexican workers are not in 
conflict is evident from a joint declaration unanimously agreed to an 
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international conference of trade unions of Mexico and the United 
States held in Mexico City, December 14 to 16, 1953. 

The delegates to the conference representing labor organizations in 
both countries adopted detailed recommendations to the Mexican and 
United States Governments for recruitment of Mexican workers for 
employment in the United States. 

Among other points in the declaration, the conference requested 
strict application of the then existing agreement between the United 
States and Mexico and strict enforcement of the labor contracts 
required under the agreement. 

It also urged effective action to prevent illegal immigration and 
recommended strengthening of the protections as tow ages and wor king 
conditions in the recruitment program. 

The American Federation of Labor urges that instead of embarking 
on an ill-advised and completely unnecessary unilateral recruitment 
program which can only have extremely unfavorable repercussions 
for the goodwill of the United States, not only in Mexico but in the 
other countries in this hemisphere, that the Congress urge our Govern- 
ment officials to resume their negotiations with Mexico for an agree- 
ment providing for a program which will assure minimum protections 
for both Mexican and American workers. 

We would urge that delegates appointed to negotiate such a program 
include representatives of organized labor in both the United States 
and Mexico, either as members of the delegation or as official observers. 

We would recommend that the agreement encompass the following 
improvements upon the program which has existed until now: 

(1) Establishment of additional safeguards to protect the rights 
and standards of American workers. In particular, we would urge 
that requirement be established for a hearing at which all interested 
parties could testify regarding the number of Mexican workers that 
are required for farmwork in a particular area, and, if such an actual 
need is established, the conditions under which Mexicans should be 
imported. Such hearings should be held annually before the begin- 
ning of the farm season during which it is proposed that the Mexican 
workers be employed. 

(2) Prior to recruitment of any Mexican workers, an employer 
proposing to employ Mexicans should be required to offer American 
workers the same conditions of employment and guaranties of protec- 
tion which he is required to offer to the Mexican workers, including 
transportation, housing, wage rates, and other employment conditions. 

Until the employer makes available employment to American 
citizens under the specified conditions, no certification should be 
granted to him permitting him to employ Mexican workers. 

(3) There should be strict enforcement of the immigration laws. 
Due to pitifully inadequate appropriations, the border patrol is en- 
tirely unable to prevent a tremendous amount of illegal immigration 
and the number of illegal immigrants is constantly increasing. 

Thus, the number of illegal Mexicans apprehended and deported 
increased from 600,000 in 1952 to more than 1 million in 1953. In 
addition, employers knowingly employing Mexican wetbacks should 
be subject to criminal penalties. 

In conclusion, the American Federation of Labor urges that your 
committee recommend against adoption of House Joint Resolution 


Ore 
Oded. 
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Instead, we urge that efforts be resumed to secure adoption of a 
compact between the United States and Mexican Government that 
will be mutually satisfactory to both nations and will protect the work- 
ing and living standards of workers on both sides of the border. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question. 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Cooley. 

Mr. Mason. Before Mr. Cooley asks his question, I have a letter 
to the President of the United States from President Meaney of 
the American Federation of Labor relating to this matter which I 
would like to file with the committee for the record. 

The CuairMan. A copy of the letter / 

Mr. Mason. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Without objection. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


JANUARY 11, 1954 
The PRESIDENT, 


The White House, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. PresipENtT: Grave damage both to the standards of American 
workers and to relations between this country and Mexico is being done by the 
shockingly inadequate way in which the United States Government is handling 
the ever-growing flood of illegal entrants from Mexico and the programs for 
bringing in foreign contract labor for use on farms. 

Since the present agreement with Mexico has been extended only until January 
15, and since you will be making recommendations for legislation and appropria 
tions in the near future, we urge that you give leadership in overcoming the 
truly scandalous conditions that exist. 

The Director of the Bureau of Employment Security of the United States 
Department of Labor has informed us that if by January the 15th “a satis 
factory agreement is not reached with Mexico, it is our plan to join with the 
Departments of State and Justice in recommending a proposal for continuing a 
similar program on a unilateral basis.” Such unilateral action would precipitate 
a most unfortunate situation by exposing Mexicans to exploitation without any 
protection from their own Government and by straining our relations with 
Mexico. Instead of such a drastic step, a constructive, cooperative program 
should be developed after adequate consideration of the workers’ viewpoint. 

As the agreement has operated, the Mexican contract workers have too often 
been utilized for work which would have been performed by United States resi 
dents if the wages and other conditions of employment and living had been ade 
quate. Organized growers in areas along the border, and indeed in many States 
farther north, prefer to use Mexican contract nationals as against free American 
workers because the former can be obtained more cheaply and can be removed from 
the area whenever desired. 

While theoretically the contract workers are to receive prevailing rates, in 
practice the actual or expected presence of thousands of Mexican workers de 
presses wage rates and adversely affects American wage earners and family 
farmers. During the past year hundreds of union members in the packing sheds 
of California have lost their jobs because lettuce packing was carried on at 
substandard rates by Mexican contract workers, contrary to the intent of 
Congress. 

Mexican workers have repeatedly found that the growers have not provided 
the expected incomes or living conditions and they have not been permitted 
to organize effectively to enforce contract terms and protest gross abuses. As a 
result, thousands have skipped their contracts and gone to industrial areas, 
swelling the ranks of the several million illegal entrants estimated to come here 
each year. 

The abuses to which the illegal entrants are subject are even greater, since 
any effort to insist on decent conditions may well result in deportation without 
payment of wages due. The depressing effect on American job opportunities 
and wages is very severe in certain areas, and cities as well as rural areas are 
confronted with serious health problems from the miserable, unsupervised 
conditions under which these wetbacks live. 

Our friendly relations with Mexico are threatened by these growing evils 
through the natural resentments aroused among workers of both nations. 

43054 54 —S§ 
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The difficult and complex problems resulting from Mexican migration require 
a vigorous, comprehensive program for constructive solution. In regard to con- 
tract workers, basic improvements are required in the agreement and in ad- 
ministrative procedures. 

At a conference held in December between representatives of the Mexican 
and United States unions, it was agreed that full participation of the unions 
in the negotiation would be requested, so that the needs of the working people 
could be properly dealt with. Proposed changes in the agreement were also 
adopted, including strict enforcement, extension of the principles of Mexican 
labor legislation where there does not exist better legislation in the United States, 
full protection of collective-bargaining rights of Mexican workers, and partici- 
pation of the unions of both countries in the formulation of individual work 
contracts. 

We therefore strongly urge that union representatives be fully consulted either 
through participation in formal negotiations or through close collaboration if 
some other method of handling legal migration of Mexican workers is developed. 

We are also deeply interested in other essential steps such as adequate appro- 
priations and powers to enable the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
to halt would-be illegal entrants; adequate appropriations for the United States 
Department of Labor to improve the recruitment of United States citizens for 
farm jobs: penalizing employers who knowingly hire wetbacks through immedi- 
ately disallowing their wages as expenses for income-tax purposes and through 
new legislation; and drastic revision of the present slack procedures for certify- 
ing that foreign workers are needed and for determining their wages and 
conditions. 

I am sure that if you have time to familiarize yourself with existing abuses, 
you will be shocked and insist on remedies, many of which are possible through 
executive action. 

Sincerely yours, 


President, American Federation of Labor. 


Mr. Cootry. I would like to call the witness’ attention to the fact 
that in the Post Press published at El Centro, Calif., dated Sunday, 
January 17, the headline is “Mexican pact ends. Recruiting labor at 
border begins Monday.” 

In the Los Angeles Times of Tuesday, December 2, there is this 
picture which Mr. Gathings held up a moment ago and showed to you, 
in which they write: 

Jammed like sardines, choking, fainting, and gasping for air. Thousands ot 
Mexican farmworkers try to cross border at Mexicali Between six and eight 
hundred were admitted yesterday as legal labor, after hours of rioting and three 
mass charges against border gates. 

In sector news article from Mexicali, the headline is “Riot guns 
and tear gas used. Eight thousand fight at border for jobs.’ 

If | understood your statement you indicated that when negotiations 
broke down and the recruiting stations in the interior were closed, that 
border recruiting resumed, and that itself caused this mass march on 
the Mexican border and brought about this unhappy situation which 
resulted in these pictures. 

Mr. Mason. That is correct. 

Mr. Cootry. That is the thing that Mexico has insisted upon as the 
primary objective to be achieved by the contract, and we have agreed 
that Mexico was right up until January 1, 1954. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Mason. That is true. 

Mr. Cootry. If we have border recruiting it is only natural that 
these Mexicans would be attracted to the border because of the high 
wages which are held up to them in this country, and we will have 
chaos and disorder and riots and maybe bloods shed if we do not do 
something about it. 
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Mr. Mason. That is the reason that under the compact between the 
United States and Mexico that all recruiting was done in the interior. 

Mr. Cootry. We have agreed to that, the employers have agreed to 
that, and Congress agreed it was a reasonable provision. 

Now we come along and on January 1 we end our negotiations—— 

Mr. Witson. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Cootry. No; I cannot. I am examining the witness. Nego- 
tiations have broken and we have no negotiating going on down there 
now; is that right 2 

Mr. Mason. That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. The Secretary of Agriculture’s letter is somewhat mis- 
leading when he says that “We understand that attempts are being 
made to negotiate a new agreement.” 

Are you aware of any attempts now being made to negotiate a new 
agreement ? 

Mr. Mason. Here is how 

Mr. Cootry. Answer that. You know we are not now attempting 
to negotiate a new agreement. 

Mr. Mason. As far as I know, we are not. 

Mr. Cootry. We are trying to get this law passed so we can have 
unilateral action ? 

Mr. Mason. That is correct. I believe that the negotiators had a 
real get-tough policy which they followed. For instance, I will read 
here a letter that Assistant Secretary of Labor has written to the 
Comptroller General explaining what happened in the negotiations 
and the position that our negotiators were taking. It is part of the 
letter 





Because of the continuing differences with Mexico as to the interpretation of 
various provisions of the agreement, the operation of the program became in 
creasingly difficult and in 1umerous cases the contracting processes were halted 
at a time the laborers were most needed. Accordingly, When negotiations were 
undertaken early in October 1953, for the extension of the migrant labor agree 
ment, the United States notified Mexico that unless the two Governments could 
reach accord on interpretation of some of the more fundamental provisions of 
the agreement, and unless certain modifications could be agreed up so that 
employees who were hiring Mexicans, who entered the country illegally, could 
obtain their labor supply to the extent that foreign workers were needed by 
them under the agreement, an extension of the agreement would not be possible 

So they have taken a position against the policy that was followed 
by the Mexican Government and which I think was proper. 

The Mexican Government, in entering into the contract insisted that 
under this contract none of these workers could work for any em- 
ployer in the States who was hiring illegal wetbacks. 

That is one of the reasons why negotiations were impossible 

Mr. Cootey. You know that there is no Way that an employer can 
tell a native-born Mexican citizen from a wetback. Mexican citizens 
were liv ing’ on the Rio Grande long before other people moved the re, 
perhaps. I do not see how we can reasonably require an employer 
to demand the production of a birth certificate from a native-born 
Mexican, a man of Mexican descent, proud of his heritage, and living 
in the lower Rio Grande Valley 

We discussed that on the floor when the bill was there before. That 
is too muec *h of a burde n to put on the e mploye r because it would 
quire him first to insult an American citizen of Mexican descent by 
saying “Where is your birth ce rtificate?” or “Where are your citizen 
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ship papers?” The point is, however long that border is, it is our 
international border and it should be protected and it should be 
patroled. 

I do not think we can put that burden on the American employer, 
but I do thing that many of the provisions of that contract which 
expired were reasonable and fair and just. 

I do not think that we should act arbitrarily or capriciously in our 
termination of the negotiations. 

Mr. Mason. On these employers who hire wetbacks. In your 
opinion no employer who has hired any wetback knowingly should 
be allowed to use contract labor. 

Mr. Cootry. Let me ask you. You area representative of American 
labor, the American Federation of Labor, a highly respected organiza- 
tion in this country. Would you want to impose on the industries of 
this Nation a penalty for employing a wetback who slips into the 
payroll and into the plant, and subject industry to the penalties of the 
law because it develops that someone has been employed other than 
an American citizens, or a person who was illegally in this country ¢ 

Mr. Mason. Only in the case where he has knowingly employed a 
wetback. 

Mr. Coorry. Then you put the burden on all industry to exercise 
some degree of diligence in trying to ascertain the truth as to a man’s 
actual status. You know you would not advocate that for industry 
and we have no right to advocate it for agriculture. 

Mr. Mason. But I am convinced that some employees knowingly 
hire wel backs and should be penalized, 

Mr. Cootey. I think Mr. Thomas said yesterday that you are not. 
an employer. The AFL does not employ men, and CIO does not 
employ men in the true sense of the word. He said that if an em 
ployer found that he had on his payroll a native who was illegally in 
this country he should discharge him. That is all right. But to 
impose on industry and agriculture the duty first to ascertain a man’s 
citizenship status seems to me to be going very far afield. You 
would not impose it on industry or on agriculture. 

Mr. Mason. Only in eases where we know that an employer has 
knowingly employed wetbacks. 

Mr. Cootry. There is no way of knowing that. When you look at 
two Mexicans you cannot tell whether one is native-born or whether 
he came from the lower end of Mexico. 

Mr. Wueerer. Will you yield? 

Mr. Cootry. Certainly. 

Mr. Wuerztrr. Do you have any prohibitions against wetbacks join- 
ing your union ¢ 

Mr. Mason. We certainly do. We would not knowingly take them 
into our union. 

Mr. Cootry. Don’t you know you already have them in your union ¢ 

Mr. Mason. Not knowingly. 

Mr. Cootry. You would not ask a man whether he is a wetback or 
not when he comes to the union. 

Mr. Mason. The American Federation of Labor would not authorize 
any of our local unions to accept for membership any individual who 
entered this country i!legally, whether he is a wetback or what he is. 
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Mr. Cooter. If somebody came to you tomorrow and said, “Here 
is aman who paid his dues in the AFL yesterday and he is a wetback,” 
you would not do a thing about it, would you! 

Mr. Mason. We certainly would. 

Mr. Cootry. What could you do? 

Mr. Mason. If he illegally entered the country I think he should 
be turned over to the authorities and sent back to where he came from. 

Mr. CooLtry. You have never turned one over to the authorities in 
your life; have you? 

Mr. Mason. Mr. Galarza, representative of our National Agri- 
cultural Workers Union, may be able to answer that. 

Mr. Cootry. I mean a dues-paying man. If he pays his due you 
do not turn him over; do you? 

Mr. Gatarza. We returned his dues. 

Mr. Cootry. And send him back to Mexico? 

Mr. Gauarza. Every penny he paid was returned. 

Mr. CooLry. How many did you return ¢ 

Mr. Gaxarza. In the Imperial Valley 2 years ago we found in 1 
local something like, I think, 10 wetbacks who had filtered in after 
we had advised all our membership that they were not wanted. 

We paid their dues back and then advised them to present them- 
selves voluntarily to the border patrol for deportation. Then we 
told them that if we found them again on the job, we would take them 
to the border patrol for deportation. 

Mr. Cootry. That iscommendable. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarMan. Mr. Wheeler ? 

Mr. Wueeter. I would like to ask a question. Before I ask a ques- 
tion I would like to commend the officials of the Department of Labor 
for once in my experience evidencing some interest in the welfare of 
the Americans over the welfare of some foreigners. 

I have been somewhat amazed at the amount of crocodile tears that 
have been shed here in the last few days over the fear that this Gov- 
ernment might possibly contemplate some unilateral action. I have 
been impressed with the evidence which is before me, by the fact that 
the Mexican Government, under the old agreement, not in one in- 
stance but in hundreds of instances, contrary to the agreement which 
they were party to, has engaged in unilateral action by blacklisting 
employer after employer when the agreement clearly stipulated that 
any blacklisting would result from a joint investigation of repre- 
sentatives of the two Governments. 

I have also been impressed by the continued insistence that we 
reenter some negotiations with the Mexican Government in an at- 
tempt to secure a contract. 

I would like to ask those who are insisting that we bend over back- 
ward in yielding to the Mexican Government, whether they would 
agree to the Mexican Government setting the wages for the people 
who come in under this program. 

That is one of the points of contention. The Mexican Government 
is insisting on setting the wages. They have engaged in unilateral 
action by blacklisting employers. They are insisting on setting the 
subsistence rates. They are insisting on even going so far as to 
select a particular insurance company to cover these employees. 

The United States, on the other hand, is merely insisting on some 
form of worker responsibility. I can see nothing wrong with that. 
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The United States is insisting on border recruitment in order to alle- 
viate the wetback situation, which is complained of here. 

The United States is requesting that the minimum contracting 
period be reduced from the present 6 weeks minimum to 4 weeks. The 
United States is requesting a change in the formula of computing 
subsistence 

[ cannot see, to save my life, why people continue to come in here 
and insist that we yield completely. They first insist they are speak- 
ing in the interest of American labor. 

[ would like to ask the witness if he or any of his officials have ever 
seen anything that looks like this that I hold in my hand? 

Mr. Mason. I cannot read it from here. 

Mr. Wueeter. This is the announced policy of the Department of 
Labor relative to the recruitment of Mexican labor. The fourth item 
here is very clear. It is called Prior rights. I quote: 

Even if all jobs on the farm or ranch are filled, if any of the jobs are held by 
foreign workers you, the American worker, have the right to these jobs if you 
are qualified. However, you must apply to the local office of the State employ 
ment service. This is what is known as your prior right to available jobs. 

These pamphlets were distributed by the thousands in the areas 
affected. So I see no point whatsoever in — sting that Mexican 
workers are being emp loved to the detrime nt of American workers. 

The witness this morning is suggesting that—— 

Mr. Mason. Are you asking questions! You are going on to 3 or 4 
different subjects. I would like to answer one at a time? 

Mr. Wueerter. I am going to ask a specific question. You just stated 
in your testimony—or I gathered that you did, and you can correct 
me if I am wrong—I ym that you were suggesting that as an 
alternative to the so-called Mexiean labor program that this Govern 
ment should provide for some American workers, wherever you might 
find them, the same benefits that are supplied or are offered to the 
Mexican workers. 

‘The question is this: Would you suggest that we transport domestic 
workers from the metropolitan areas and furnish them all of the 
so-called fringe benefits that are provided for the Mexican workers? 

Mr. Mason. Are you talking about New York or California ? 

Mr. Wueeter. Wherever they might be available. 

Mr. Mason. I believe that a program could be worked out within 
the particular labor market area which probably would not cost any 
more than what it is costing the Government today to import Mexican 
nationals. 

Mr. Wueeter. Do you think that would alleviate the wetback 
problem ? 

Mr. Mason. I do not know whether it would entirely. 

Mr. Wurrier. Do you know of the existence of any such labor pool 
anyWhere in this country composed of people who would be willing 
to go to south Texas or Arizona or New Mexico or southern (¢ ‘alifornia a 
under the conditions outlined in the contract ? 

Mr. Mason. I stated here before that there are 200,000 unemployed 
in California today. 

Mr. Wuercer. Are they willing to go to these areas and perform 
this labor ? 

Mr. Mason. Yes, I believe they would for a decent wage and good 
working conditions. The same as other American workers. 
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Mr. Wueecer. Testimony was offered here yesterday by Members 
of Congress from those areas contrary to that which you have just said. 
They stated yesterday that these offers have been made, that bus trans- 
portation has been provided, and that people on an oceasion or two 
had been brought into these areas and worked a matter of a few hours 
and then left. What I am trying to determine is this: If there are 
American workers ready, willing, and able to perform the jobs that 
are being made available to Mexican workers then I see no point in 
bringing any Mexican laborers later theta htintes: If they are not, if 
there are crops spoiling in this country for the want of harvesting 
hands, then 1 cannot see the point in us continuing to hold up the 
whole harvesting program simply because we are afraid we might pos 
sibly, jus t might possib ly, hurt somebody’s feelings re presen ting the 
government of some other country, when their nationals are pleading 
to get into this country. They are fighting each other, ac ‘ording to the 
pictures that have just been presented to the committee. They are 
desperate in their earnestness to get into this country to pull some 
cotton in Texas or to pick some beans in California. 

It seems to me that we are offering to those pec ple some advantages 
in merely making these jobs available to them. 

Mr. Cootry. Will the gentleman yield for an observation ? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. Cootey. You pointed out that our Government was insisting 
on border recruiting. If our Government negotiators went to Mexico 
insisting on border recruiting they should have known before they 
went there that they would not reach an agreement. That is the one 
thing that is now causing these riots on the border which I have 
referred to. That is the very thing that Mexico was apprehensive 
about. If we break down the interior recruiting stations and insist 
on border recruiting, we will never have an agreement with Mexico, 
and everybody on this committee knows that in that event we will 
never have an agreement with Mexico. They have a problem there 
now of great magnitude, of thousands of people with no jobs and no 
food trying to get into this country to work, only because they are 
attracted by the almighty dollar that they can earn here that they 
cannot earn down there. 

Mr. Wueeter. The gentleman would not have this committee be 
lieve that the incidents that are pictured in those newspapers just 
presented are the first instances of Mexican laborers attempting to 
get into this country. 

Mr. Cootry. No, I would not say that at all. That was the reason, 
though, incidents of this kind prompted Mexico to insist upon interior 
recruiting. I can go with you on the wage proposition. We cannot 
have a minimum wage unless we change our law drastically. We 
certainly have no right to insist on border recruiting. That is prob 
ably what ended the negotiations. 

Mr. Wueetrr. The gentleman has expressed a creat deal of concern 
over the possibility of some unilateral action on the part of agents 
of this Government. I am sure the gentleman does not agree to Mex- 
ico’s engaging in unilateral action previously. 

Mr. Cootry. Certainly. 

Mr. Wueeter. Not proposed but actually having happened. 
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Mr. Cootry. We did recruit American farm labor in this country 
a few years ago. We had a great program and laborers came from 
Mississippi, Georgia, North Carolina, the far West, and even as far 
as Portland, Oreg. We were recruiting American workers then. We 
were providing them with transportation and some sort of security 
and fair wages. That program was very costly and Congress ended 
it. Whether it was more clostly than this one I do not know. 

I do know that there is a possibility of having some farm labor 
available in this great country of ours. 

Mr. Wueeter. The gentleman has expressed concern over the inci- 
dents pictured in the newspapers. Do you mean that if we initiated 
this program to which you made reference and supplied the labor 
needed in this area with American workers, that that would stop this 
thing happening at the border ? 

Mr. Coo.ry. It would alleviate it to some degree. 

Mr. Wneeter. You mean the Mexicans would go home peacefully ¢ 

Mr. Cootrey. They would have to go home peacefully if the border 
is protected. 

Mr. Mason. I would like to get back to the statement that you made 
with regard to the demands that the Mexican Government is making 
in the renewal of their agreement which provides for a minimum wage 
and also other standards in the protection of the Mexican nationals. 
Do you not think that the Mexican Government has a right to try to 
protect its own citizens ¢ 

Mr. Wueeter. I think they are protecting them very adequately. 

Mr. Mason. I think the Mexican Government is taking a lot more 
interest in farm labor than the United States Government. Just 
because we do not have a minimum wage for agricultural workers here 
in the United States does not say that the Mexican Government should 
not have the right to protect its own citizens. It apparently does not 
want them to be exploited. 

Mr. Wueeter. You mean they are not satisfied with the $15 a day 
mentioned previously ¢ 

Mr. Mason. How many Mexican nationals receive $15 a day 

Mr. Wueeter. I do not know. I am relying on testimony that has 
been adduced. 

Mr. Mason (continuing). Out of the 200,000 that come into the 
country ¢ 

Mr. Wueeter. They are offered a minimum wage, they are offered 
the prevailing wage in the areas in which they are . working. Nobody 
is forcing them to go into those areas. They are perfectly willing to 
take the prevailing wages as evidenced by the newspaper stories. 

Mr. Mason. We are not satisfied with the way the Department of 
Labor is determining what the prevailing wage is. 

Mr. Wuerter. Then your argument is with the Department of 
Labor and not with this committee. 

Mr. Mason. I think the Department of Labor is not carrying out 
the purpose and intent of the law in its wage determinations, and I 
proposed that they should hold hearings before any Mexican nationals 
are brought into this country so that all interested parties are given 
an opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. Wueeter. Do you think that you are more concerned—— 
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Mr. Mason. So that labor is given an opportunity to testify in these 
areas what the prevailing wage is. What yardstick does the Depart- 
ment of Labor use in making these determinations! The prevailing 
wage in most cases is the same wage that is received from year to year. 

Mr. Wureter. The picture and ne wspaper stories indicate that the 
Mexicans seem to be fairly happy with the prospects of wages that 
they are going to get if and when they can get across the border. Are 
you saying that you are more concerned about their welfare than 
they are / 

Mr. Mason. I do not quite understand your question. 

Mr. Wuee ter. I say the Mexicans seem to be perfectly happy with 
the prospect of wages offered them on this side of the border. Do you 
mean to say that you are more concerned about their wages than they 
are ¢ 

Mr. Mason. I have a statement here that Attorney General Brownell 
made when he visited the Southwest, I believe last August. He points 
out that he found the situation outlined by officials in border counties 
shocking and one that was causing universal dissatisfaction on the 
part of all concerned. He maintained that even the farmers do not 
want to employ illegal labor. He says there can be no doubt about 
the extent of the problem. Certainly means must be found to raise 
legal labor supply and yet be careful that American workers are not 
displaced and the wage level is not depressed. Here is what he says: 

Wetback surveys have disclosed workers getting as little as 20 cents an hour 
in some instances on cotton, vegetables, and fruit ranches of New Mexico, Texas, 
Arizona, and California. 

That was a statement made in a press conference with Attorney 
General Brownell. 

Mr. Wueeter. We do not want the employers hiring illegal work- 
ers, either. That is the reason we are going to pass this resolution— 
to make it legal. 

Mr. Mason. Legal to hire wetbacks that have illegally entered this 
country? That is what the resolution would permit. 

Mr. Wuerter. I disagree with the gentleman on that point. On 
top of page 2 of your prepared stateme nt you say 
As the American Federation of Labor has emphasized for a number of years, 
employment of Mexicans by American employers under substandard conditions 
is not only unfair to the Mexican workers but also has a definitely harmful effect 
on Wages. 

Then you come over here to item 2 in the middle of page 4, and you 
say: 

Prior to recruitment of any Mexican workers an employer proposing to employ 
Mexicans should be required to offer American workers the same condition of 
employment and guaranties of protection which he is required to offer Mexican 
workers. 

You first establish the fact that we are offering Mexican workers 
substandard conditions, and then you come along and insist that we 
offer American workers the same thing. 

Mr. Mason. Do you not think 20 cents an hour is a substandard 
condition ¢ 

Mr. Wueerer. Certainly I do under certain circumstances. But 
that is begging the question. You say here that these standards are 
substandard, then you come along later and say that we should impose 
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the same standards on American workers and in the same breath you 
re here speaking for the welfare of American workers. 

Mr. Mason. The Mexican national who comes in here under the 
contract, and if the contract was carried out with the intent and pur- 
pose of Public Law 78, he should receive the prevailing wage. It 
has been our experience that he does not receive the prevailing wage. 
Mr. Galarza has been in California. He is close to the situation. He 
has been on the scene for a number of years in Mexican labor recruit- 
ment. I think he is in a better position to explain what is actually 
happening in California and Texas than I am. I would like Mr. 
Galarza to explain what happens to Mexican recruitment labor and 
contract labor that he had contact with and what type of contracts did 
they have, and what happened to their contracts. 

Mr. Wueever. In your statement you establish the fact that in 
your opinion this is substandard, that which is being applied to Mexi- 
ean |: abor. 

Mr. Mason. What they receive is substandard. 

Mr. Wueecer. Then you come along and say that the same thing 
should be offered American workers. I am sure that you do not 
mean to imply—— 

Mr. Mason. The same fringe benefits. 

Mr. Wueeier. What I am trying to say is that I am sure you do 
not mean to imply that substandard conditions should be applied to 
American workers. That is what you have said. 

Mr. Mason. What I am trying to say is that if the employment 
office would go out and recruit domestic labor in States where we have 
unemployment, give them free transportation and the other benefits 
that are received under Public Law 78, I believe that they could find 
most of the farm labor that is needed and it would not be necessary to 
import Mexican nationals as much as we have in the past. 

Mr. Wueerer. That same situation as applied to Mexican labor you 
have contended here in your statement constitutes substandard 
conditions. 

Mr. Mason. When we bring in Mexican labor we give them certain 
guaranties. We guarantee them three-fourths of the prev: ailing 
wages for a period of 6 weeks. We pay his transportation. We give 
him medical care. We are sup posed to provide sanitary housing 
facilities. Domestic agricultural workers are not given those guar- 


anties. He is not given a guarantee of 75 percent of 6 week’s work. 
He is not given free transportation. He is not given free medical 
care. He is not given any benefits at all. He is not given any 


guaranties. So in most cases it would not be worthwhile for a 
domestic-farm worker to travel maybe 300 or 400 miles for a job if 
he had no guaranties at all. 

Mr. Wuerter. You say on page 2 that even with all those benefits 
it is still substandard. Right at the top of page 2. You say that 
with all of those fringe benefits that it is still substandard. Then 
you come over here in your second item on page 4 and say that the 
same thing should be applied to American ae 

Mr. Mason. Substandard to the extent that he is not being paid 
the prevailing minimum wage, and even if he did, it is still substandard. 

Mr. Wueetrr. There you are going back to an argument with the 
Department of Labor. The Department of Labor witnesses say that 
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the prevailing wage is being paid and has been paid. You say it is 
not. The argument is with the Department of Labor. 

Mr. Mason. Mr. Galarza can answer that. 

Mr. Wuretrer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Mason, you have been using a term here that 
I do not think has been precisely defined, and that is “border recruit- 
ment.” Who do you mean when you talk about border recruitment 

Mr. Mason. I think it worked out satisfactorily before under the 
contract. ; 

The CrarrMan. What I want to know is what do you mean by 
“border recruitment.” Do you mean recruitment on this side of the 
border or recruitment on the other side of the border? 

Mr. Mason. On this side of the border. 

The CuarrmMan. You are not saying that Americans are going down 
into Mexico and recruiting these workers and bringing them up to 
the border ? 

Mr. Mason. No, they are not. 

The CuarrmMan. They are not doing that. And these Mexicans 
who are coming in, the pictures of which we have seen from the press 
this morning, are coming here because they understand there are jobs 
here, not because some American has gone down there and reeruited 
them, is that correct ? 

Mr. Mason. That is correct. 

The Carman. Mr. Wilson has a question. 

Mr. Witson. I would like to make an observation about the border 
recruiting. I would like to take issue in a friendly way. 

Mr. Coorry. We do not have time to take issue. We have only 
7 minutes. 

Mr. Witson. May I please make an observation about border re- 
cruiting? I have lived on the border all my life and I have lived in 
Calexico where the pictures were taken. There are 135,000 Mexicans 
living in Mexicali and 75,000 in Tijuana. The trouble with the 
previous agreement is that we have not taken those workers into cog- 
nizance when we have made the agreements. Border recruiting is 
partially necessary if we are going to eliminate the wetback problem. 
That is what Mr. Brownell found when he came down to Calexico, 
that most of the wetbacks that were apprehended were those that 
were not legally allowed to work and who wanted to work. I dare 
say that 90 percent of the people in that picture were residents of 
Tijuana and Mexicali who wanted to work and wanted to get a con- 
tract, and that is what this new agreement provided for. 

If we fail to pass this legislation we are going to actually put a 
pistol at the heads of our negotiators and say we have to force them 
to sign the previous agreement with Mexico under which agreement 
we had over a milion wetbacks last year. We are trying to elim- 
inate the wetback problem and we are not going to eliminate it unless 
we take border recruiting into account. 

I want to commend the Attorney General and the Labor Depart- 
ment for sticking up for the United States in this particular agreement. 

Mr. Wueeter. Mr. Chairman, may I ask unanimous consent at this 
point to insert in the record a statement by a leading editorialist in a 
column that appeared in the Mexico City Daily Excelsior on January 
20, 1954, relative to this question ? 
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The Cuatrman. Is there objection ? 
The Chair hears none. 
(The document referred to above is as follows:) 


(Mexican news and editorial treatment dealing with the end of the bilateral 
international agreement on January 15 has shifted a little since the headlines 
and front-page stories the first 2 or 3 days after January 15, which were heavily 
anti-United States. The following article is a translation from the important 
Mexico City Daily Excelsior of January 20, 1954. The article takes on particular 
significance in that Senor Colin is a former president of the nationalistic Camara 
de la Industria de Transformacion. He does not have a reputation as being 
particularly friendly to the United States. ) 


[Translation] 


THE BRACEROS, NATIONAL SHAME 


(By Jose R. Colin) 

The nation is experiencing at this moment a wave of veritable hysteria. It 
appears that everybody has lost his equanimity and sense of proportion. Public 
leadership is trying to spread a smokescreen based on a cheap, exaggerated 
patriotism in order to prevent a coldly objective analysis of the facts. 

They talk of the exodus of braceros, of the lack of patriotism of those who 
try to go abroad, and so forth. The Confederacion Nacional Campesina, through 
its secretary general, Deputy Lorenzo Azua Torres, declared to Excelsior that 
compesinos must not leave the country while the demand for labor in the 
Mexican countryside remains unfilled; his words were as follows: “We believe 
that there is no Mexican who does not appreciate his status as such and who 
is not ready to sacrifice all his aspirations for improvement in order to main- 
tain his rights as a citizen. We affirm once more that all Mexicans have an 
obligation to fulfill first those duties which we have as citizens. This means 
that the demand for labor in the countryside to produce what is needed in the 
country * * * must fiest be satisfied before we think of new horizons.” The 
slaves, in all the Roman dungeons, we say, never considered that they had obliga- 
tions of citizenship since they didn’t enjoy its privileges. 

The leaders of the country are trying to establish the problem around a legal 
point: Whether or not Mexicans can leave as braceros without the existence of 
an agreement between Mexico and the United States. With an agreement, 
departure would be acceptable; what is criticized is that the United States 
opened its borders unilaterally. 

It is once more a question of dealing with a problem by throwing out a smoke- 
screen, giving preferential attention to United States-Mexican relations, to the 
good-neighbor policy, and so forth. We believe that is quite a different matter 
and we will deal with it on another occasion. What we want to clarify at this 
time is the problem of braceros as such, the problem of emigration of millions 
of our compatriots to foreign soil in search of better conditions of life. 

The problem of braceros has nothing to do with racial discrimination which, 
it is said, is practiced against them in the United States, nor with the so-called 
protection braceros have when an agreement between the Governments of Mexico 
and the United States is in force. The problem in its crudest reality is that the 
great mass of campesinos of Mexico and a great part of the national proletariat, 
live under subhuman conditions and that, therefore, they have turned their 
eyes toward a possible improvement beyond our frontiers. 

The real problem is that Mexican society has neglected the great majority of 
the population; a solution of the rural problem has been attempted politically 
but not socially and not economically ; that the inhuman repression of the campe- 
sino masses in the last years followed devaluation and the fixing of maximum 
prices on agricultural production which are insufficient to allow campesinos to 
subsist even modestly by the sale of the articles they produce, is a reason for the 
depopulation of the countryside; that the agrarian reform, established in haste 
by politicians, not by statesmen, not by sociologists, is the cause of the discontent 
of the campesino population; that the iniquitous exploitation of the campesinos 
by the bureaucracy of national banks is the cause of the desperation of the men 
of the countryside: that the maintenance of monopolies, of alcabalas, of the 
“single” buyers, friends, and compadres of the authorities is the reason why 
campesinos prefer to abandon their lands and flee abroad in search of better 
living conditions. 
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The problem of the braceros is a national social problem, it is a national eco- 
nomic problem; it is not, fundamentally, a problem of international relations 
with the United States; neither is it a problem of patriotism or chauvinism as 
interested people try to make it appear. If at this moment Mexico City were 
near the border, many of the inhabitants of the proletarian slums, of the terrible 
suburbs of the city, would truly emigrate en masse to the United States 

It is painful to have to confess these truths, but if they are not admitted there 
cannot be a remedy. 

Our politicians, our intellectuals, our professional demagogs speak inces- 
santly at this time of the racial discrimination against braceros in the United 
States. I can affirm with a knowledge of the matter obtained by an investigation 
I made a little more than a year ago in the bracero centers of Texas, Arizona, 
California, and Nevada, that the majority of the Mexican braceros, if not all, 
do not feel discriminated against in the United States. I can affirm that the 
unanimous answer I received upon questioning them was not only that they do 
not suffer discrimination in the United States but that all, in the same or similar 
words with tear-filled eyes, told me: “No, sir; where we are discriminated 
against is in Mexico.” 

The Mexican bracero who flees his country because he is denied the conditions 
necessary for a human and dignified life, the bracero who doesn’t know the English 
language, no matter how badly he may be treated in the United States or how hard 
he may have to work, values the receipt of a wage which not only permits him to 
take care of his needs but which also permits him to accumulate savings which he 
either takes back to his country or sends to his relatives, savings which he never 
could have made by caring for his miserable parcel of land given to him by the 
demagogs of a betrayed revolution so that he may die of hunger 

Many braceros have told me how they were exploited in their village by agents 
of the Banco Ejidal, by the gunmen of the municipal government, by the agents 
of the governors. The result—the injuries done to the campesino class are 
tremendous and the nation makes a mistake in closing its eyes to them, in not 
paying attention to them, in not listening to them and in not correcting them. 
It is a lie that our campesinos leave because of a desire for adventure. They 
leave in order not to die of hunger. Another thing which remained imprinted on 
my mind was the terror with which they mentioned agents of authority, police, 


sunmen, and the uniformed representatives of any kind of authority And there, 
in a foreign land where they do not speak the language, where they may go even 


as wetbacks, they all know that a policeman is, in most cases, someone who 
protects and defends. 

There is much truth in what is said about the cruelty of United States im- 
inigration officials, but this is not common. Last year the United States stated 
that more than a million Mexicans emigrated. Some of them may have suffered; 
most of them had three meals a day and savings 


The only result of the chauvinism which attempts to conceal a socially ex 
plosive problem is to prevent a solution to help those who exploit our campesinos 
to continue exploiting them and to maintain a situation, inherited from the 
olonial era, in which the great masses of the country are considered part of 
an enormous estate at the mercy of exploitation by the Mexican bureaucrat l 


collusion with thieves of every type. 

There is discrimination in the United States but only the upper classes suffer 
from it, those who speak English, those who claim equal rights The Mexican 
campesino, trampled on, exploited and scoffed in his own country, rises in the 
social scale when he goes to the United States and at least is treated like a 
human being. 

The problem of the emigration of our compatriots is our own social problet 


ind as such should be understood and resolved lo trv to solve it by drastic 
methods, closing the frontier and trampling on the constitutional richts of th 
who wish to improve their lot in some way will create a new problem: its solu 
tion, by drastic methods also, and in Mexico. 

Mir. Cooney ] would like to insert at the end of this witness’ testi 


monv two press reports, one from Los Angeles, dated August 15 
headed “Brownell Tours Wetback Border.” and one on August 17, 
“Eisenhower Backs Wetback Drive.” 

ippeare din the mor ing Times attached to these. 





And then an editorial which 
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I would also like to include in the record a press report from the 
morning Times of yesterday, February 8, entitled “Border Invasion 
Declared a Peril” and I would like to have also in the record a letter 
written by Mr. Siciliano, Assistant Secretary of Labor, to the Honor- 
able Lindsay C. Warren, Comptroller General of the United States, 
and Mr. Warren’s reply dated February 2. 

The Cuarmman. Is there objection ? 

The Chair hears none. 

(The documents referred to above are as follows:) 


[From New York Times, August 16, 1953] 


BROWNELL TOURS WETBACK BoRDER—HeE FINDS INFLUX “SnHocKrNG’—OPENS 
EXTENSIVE MEETINGS WITH AIDES AT ALL LEVELS 


Los ANGELES, August 15.—Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., after a 2- 
day tour of the southern California-Mexico border area, declared today that the 
influx of illegal immigrants from Mexico presented “a serious and thoroughly 
unsatisfactory situation.” 

The Attorney General immediately plunged into a series of meetings with 
State, county, and local Federal officials to receive their suggestions for curbing 
the growing problem of wetbacks, the Mexican farm workei's who swim the Rio 
Grande or who steal across the border to work in the fields of the Southwest. 

Mr. Brownell said he could not yet make recommendations for action or 
legislation, since he was still in the midst of his fact-finding tour. 

“We don’t want to make any half-baked suggestions,” the Attorney General 
said at a press conference. “The Department of Justice wants to get every 
group's opinions. When we get all the facts collected, we will make recommen 
dations and perhaps ask for legislation.” 

He said he had found the situation outlined by officials in border counties 
“shocking” and one that was causing “universal dissatisfaction” on the part of 
all concerned. He maintained that even “the farmers don’t want to employ il- 
legal labor.” 


TWO LINES OF APPROACH 


The suggested solutions of the problem are following two main lines, he said. 

One calls for legislation to penalize employers who hire wetbacks, as proposed 
this week in a resolution by the California State Federation of Labor at its San 
Francisco convention. The other suggestion is to increase the quota of alien 
workers imported under contract with Mexico each year. This figure now stands 
at about 225,000 a year. 

By comparison, in the first 6 months of 1953 Immigration Service border 
cuards arrested 480,000 aliens entering this country illegally along the 1,600-mile 
stretch from Brownsville, Tex., to San Diego. This is well above the wetback 
invasion rate of 1952, when arrests for the year came to 618,000. 

Moreover, officials are quick to concede that for every wetback caught two 
or more get across. Herman Landon, the immigration chief here, has estimated 
that probably 1,500,000 wetbacks escaped apprehension last year. 

There are only 750 guards along the 1,600-mile border, and Mr. Brownell 
said that “more guards is certainly one of the problems involved.” 

In San Diego and Imperial Counties, through which come most of the illegal 
entries, Mr. Brownell met with representatives of farm groups, labor unions, 
and welfare and health organizations, as well as Immigration Service, State 
and county officials 

‘There can be no doubt about the extent of the problem,” he declared. “Cer 
tainly means must be found to raise the legal labor supply, and yet be careful 
that American workers are not displaced and the wage level is not depressed.” 


SOME GET 20 CENTS HOURLY 


Wetbacks, surveys have disclosed, work for as little as 20 cents an hour in 
some instances on the big cotton, vegetable, and fruit ranches of Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and California. 

Meeting with the Attorney General today were California’s Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, Goodwin Knight; Mayor Norris Poulson of Los Angeles; the Mexican 
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counsel in Los Angeles, Ramon Duhart, and farm and labor representatives and 
law-enforcement officers of several agriculturally rich southern California 
counties, 

Texas’ phase of the problem was laid before the Attorney General by Arch- 
bishop Robert E. Lucey of the Roman Catholic diocese of San Antonio, who has 
made a thorough study of the alien influx at the eastern end of the boundary 

The new United States attorney for southern California, Laughlin Waters 
sat in on most of today’s conferences, along with J. Lee Rankin, assistant at 
torney general, and Willard Kelly, assistant commissioner of immigration. 
Messrs. Rankin and Kelly have accompanied Mr. Brownell on his factfinding 
trip. 

Mr. Brownell will conclude his inquiry into the situation in California at a 
similar series of meetings in San Francisco tomorrow. He indicated that the 
results of the California meetings would not be fully disclosed until he returned 
to Washington and had digested all the suggestions 


THREAT TO WAGES FEARED 


There appeared little doubt, however, that various county officials, as well 
as unionists, would be outspoken in their comments to the Attorney General. 
Only last Thursday the supervisors of Kern County, an important agricultural 
area, adopted a resolution condemning the illegal immigration of alien workers 
as “a constant threat to the wage structure of the county.” They called upon 
Congress to take action to “abate this menace to the wage security of the agri- 
cultural workers of Kern County.” 

The Kern County supervisors also declared that the influx was “detrimental 
to the welfare of the county.” 

Imperial County estimates that its health, welfare, and social costs are in- 
creased nearly half a million dollars by the wetbacks. 

Mr. Brownell also is to confer with law-enforcement officers about the narcotics 
problem in California, but he said there was “no direct connection as far as 
we can see now,” between the wetback influx and the reported rise in the use 
of narcotics in the State. 

He will stop at Denver Monday and confer with President Eisenhower, who 
is vacationing there, before returning to Washington 





[From New York Times, August 18, 1953] 


EISENHOWER BACKS WETBACKS DRIVE 3ROWNELL PRESENTS AT DENVER HIs 
UNITED STATES-STATE PLAN To HALT ILLEGAL INFLUX OF MEXICANS 


(By Anthony Leviero) 


Denver, August 17.—Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., won President 
Eisenhower’s approval today of a three-way approach to a soiution of the problem 
of illegal labor—wetbacks—from Mexico. 

Having made a personal survey in California, Mr. Brownell likened the situ 
ation to the prohibition era because of the many opportunities it offers for ex 
ploitation by racketeers and other lawless elements. 

After his talk with the President, Mr. Brownell declined to discuss detailed pro- 
posals, saying he wished to avoid half-baked ideas pending a study of a mountain 
of facts. He did outline, however, this three-way approach that had been decided 
upon: 

1. At the diplomatic level, the administration will begin conversations with 
the Ambassador from Mexico in Washington with a view of developing a mutual 
approach to a solution from both sides of the Rio Grande border, 

2. The Department of Justice will organize a group to determine how Federal 
laws may be made tougher to help control the tide of thousands who are swarming 
over the border into Texas, California, and elsewhere. 

8. State district attorneys will study similar changes in State laws. At this 
local level organizations such as State federations of labor, farmers’ cooperatives, 
and local enforcement agencies will cooperate. 

Attorney General Brownell said the President had authorized him to go ahead 
with the proposals made for Federal action. 
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BROWNELL INVITED TO LUNCH 


Soon after he had talked with Mr. Brownell, the last of his visitors, President 
Kisenhower called back the Attorney General, who was talking to reporters, and 
invited him to join him at lunch at the Cherry Hills Country Club. That was at 
10:45a.m. James C. Hagerty, White House press secretary, said the President 
would hit a few golf balls while he was at the club. 

Other activities at the summer White House at Lowry Air Force Base were: 

The President received a delegation headed by William D. Mitchell, Adminis- 
trator of the Small Defense Plants Administration, and expressed his pleasure 
with the tour the group is making around the country to study the problems of 
small business. 

The President signed a citation conferring the Medal of Honor on 2d Lt. George 
H. O’Brien, Jr., of the Marine Corps Reserve for gallantry beyond the call of duty 
in combat in Korea. 

General Eisenhower received three lieutenants of the Waves who paid their 
respects in behalf of a reunion of Waves in Denver. 

He received a visit from Maj. Anastacio Quendo Ver, United States Army, 
retired, of San Francisco, a former West Point classmate: and Gen. James 
Schaegel, of Denver, who served as chemical officer at General Eisenhower’s head- 
quarters in the North African and Italian campaigns. 

Mr. Brownell came here from Los Angeles after a 2-day tour of the California- 
Mexico border during which he saw wetbacks intercepted and questioned. 


TELLS OF SPREAD ACROSS UNITED STATES 


The Attorney General said that people generally winked at the liquor prohi- 
bition law and did not regard it as serious until the underworld exploited it. 

“So now,” he continued, “lawless elements are selling dope, and trafficking in 
prostitution among the wetbacks. They are running Mexicans in illegally. The 
railroads give instance after instance of wetbacks crawling into railroad ears. 
Seven of them were suffocated in one. 

“They are being sold jalopies and increasing the traffic accident rates. The 
people concerned with tuberculosis are concerned over the high rate of TB among 
them 

“It is an invitation to all illegal operators in the State (California) to prey 
on them In county after county the jails are full of wetbacks.” 

The Attorney General said that the problem was becoming a national one. 
He said wetbacks were being picked up in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Denver, and many other places where they were getting into industry. In 


California, he related, they were even obtaining social-security cards. 
Mr. Brownell added that nobody could estimate accurately how many Mexicans 
were illegally in California, the only State he had covered in his tour, but 


nobody would set the figure at less than 100,000. In the last fiscal year, ending 
June 30, about 389,000 of them were deported. 

While he did not go into Texas, he said all the evidence showed thut the problem 
Was equally serious there. He observed that the legal contract system under 
vhich Mexican farmworkers were brought in under controlled conditions had 
broken dow! 

BORDER PATROL OVERWHELMED 


Employers with a respect for the law began dropping the legal imported labor 
system, the Attorney General said, when they found their nei hbors undercutting 
them with the illegal immigrants. Those using the wetbacks, he added, would not 

y iy lows Lge but evaded requirements for medical examinations and 

M Brownell declined to place blame, saying “neither country was doing 
en h For the 5,000 miles of Canadian and Mexican borders—2,000 miles of 

o Me co—there were only 1,080 men in the border patrols, he added. 
itrol has been « npletely overwhelmed,” Mr. Brownell continued. 
I sweeping up the ocean The patrols are doing a splendid job for the 


er and f ties that are available.” 
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[From New York Times, August 19, 1953] 


WETBACK CONTROL 


The on-the-spot study Attorney General Brownell has been making of the 
wetback situation raises hopes that Congress may be induced at its next session 
to give serious attention to this growing menace. For the wetbacks, the illegal 
migratory laborers from Mexico, constitute a social, economic, political, and moral 
problem of the first magnitude. 

In the summer of 1951 President Truman sent to Congress a message urging 
effective legislative action to control the influx and a law to that end was in fact 
passed last year. But it was a law devoid of the necessary teeth, and the wet- 
back tide is now running half again as high as a year ago while the immigration 
Service finds itself hopelessly underequipped to handle anything but a fraction 
of this illicit flood. Congress has provided funds for only about 750 guards to 
patrol the 1,600-mile border from the gulf to the Pacific 

A principal source of employment of wetback labor is on the big cotton, vege 
table, and fruit ranches of the Southwest from Texas to California. Some 
Mexican workers are imported legally on a seasonal basis. But the border 
jumpers, too, readily find temporary jobs at low rates and under working condi 
tions that defy description. According to the Attorney General, traffickers in 
narcotics and prost.tution flourish in their midst, and they constitute a public 
health menace as well. Obviously they have a depressing effect on wage rates, 
as in some instances they have worked for as little as 20 cents an hour 

Mr. Brownell promises to tackle the problem in three ways: By seeking greater 
cooperation from the Mexican Government in controlling the northward move 
ment of wetbacks; by encouraging better State and local laws and law enforce 
ment; and by studying how Federal law can be made more effective. In the 
latter field Congress might wisely do what it has heretofore refused to do: make 
the employment of wetbacks a crime. Furthermore, adequate border control is 
necessary. It is remarkable that some members of Congress who profess to be 
alarmed by immigration from southern Europe have turned a deaf to pleas for 
funds to provide closer control of our southern border. The exploitation of the 
wetbacks is a disgrace. If the administration can put a stop to it, it will have 
chalked up a major accomplishment 


[From New York Times, February 8, 1954] 


BorDER “INVASION” DECLARED A PERITL—OFFICIALS SAY ILLEGAL ENTRIES ARE O1 
OF CONTROL AND May INCLUDE FOREIGN AGENTS 


WASHINGTON, February 7 (UP).—The Immigration and Naturalization service 
has told Congress that a mass invasion of illegal aliens was beyond control. 

It said that the way was open for almost any number of foreign agents, includ 
ing Communists, to enter the country undetected in a situation that was worse 
than ever before. The testimony before the House Appropriations Committee 
was made public today. 

The service’s budget has been cut by $3,250,000 from that of this fiscal year 
and the Attorney General, Herbert Brownell, Jr., testified that he was not sure 
it would help to increase the number of men in the border patrol, The service 
is a unit of his department. 

He told the committee at closed-door hearings that it might be necessary to 
set up on the Mexican border, where illegal crossings have soared to a record 
level, “some mechanized equipment, perhaps a two-way communication system 
with watchtowers and things of that sort.” 


WARNING OF SOME RISKS 


Benjamin G. Habberton, Acting Commissioner of the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service, testified that the proposed budget cut, calling for a reduction 
of 640 employees, “involves some risks in connection with admission of dangerous 
and undesirable aliens,” although no members of the border patrol would be 
eliminated. 

He asserted that the service was already swamped and that the relatively 
small force of officers could not cope with the hordes of illegal aliens flooding the 
Southwest. 
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He said that men were transferred from port jobs at Baltimore, Norfolk, and 
Philadelphia to help out on the Mexican border. These transfers were made, he 
added, after the Service had been implored by citizens associations, chambers 
of commerce and local peace officers to help halt robbery, rape, and pillage 
ascribed to wetbacks. 

“This mass invasion of illegal aliens has reached proportions which are beyond 
control of the limited force provided to deal with it,” he declared in a prepared 
statement filed with the committee 

The term “wetback” is applied to illegal Mexican entrants because many swim 
or wade the Rio Grande 

Border-jumping from Canada is also on the upswing, Mr. Habberton said, 
pointing out that more than 770,000 Europeans have been admitted to Canada 
since World War II under security screening that he termed “practically non- 
existent 





SUMMARY OF CONDITIONS 


“A progressively increasing number of illegal entries into the United States 
across the Mexican and Canadian borders cannot be other than a threat to the 
security of the United States,’ he asserted. 

“In the midst of a situation where the small border patrol force is being overrun 
by hordes of illegal aliens, an easy avenue of entry into the country is provided 
for almost any number of Communists or foreign agents from Mexico, Guatemala, 
and Dutch Guiana, and, entry into Mexico being as easy as it is, from any 
country in the entire world.” 

The border patrol, with a personnel of 1,129, patrolled 11 million miles last 
year and arrested 839,149 as illegally entered aliens, an increase of about 58 
percent over the previous year. 

“The situation continues to worsen,’ Mr. Habberton said. 

Mr. Brownell testified that the wetback problem was the worst ever. He 
voiced hope that it could be relieved by negotiation of a new farm labor 
contract with Mexico. This should be tried, he added, “before we go ahead and 
indiscriminately increase the number of the border patrol.” 


MEXICAN FarM-LAnor PROGRAM—EXTENSION OF REMARKS OF Hon. Frep BE. 


Buspey, OF ILLINOIS, IN THE HoUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, WEDNESDAY, 
FEBRUARY 3, 1954 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Speaker, in view of the interest that has been expressed by 
many Members over the request of the Department of Labor for a supplemental 
appropriation for the Mexican farm-labor program, I take this opportunity to 
explain the situation 

A request for $550,000 has been referred to the Appropriations Committee. 
However, because of the fact that there is no longer an agreement in effect 
between this Government and the Government of Mexico, I felt that considerable 
doubt existed as to the legal authority of the Department to spend the funds 
even if they were appropriated. I, therefore, informed the Department that 
I did not think the subcommittee, of which I am chairman, should hold hearings 
until this doubt was removed. The Department therefore, wrote to the Comp- 
troller General asking for his opinion. That letter and the Comptroller General’s 
reply follow: 

JANUARY 18, 1954. 


The Honorable Linpsay C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WARREN: For a number of years it has been necessary for the United 
States to supplement its agricultural labor force with workers from other coun- 
tries. The largest available source from which such labor has been obtained is 
Mexico. Mexican agricultural workers are being used in approximately 24 States 


in this country. In the areas where they are employed, Mexican workers are 
indispensable to the raising of livestock and the production of crops. 

Accordingly, since 1942, the United States and Mexico have arranged for the 
use of Mexican nationals in agricultural activities in this country, pursuant to 
a series of international executive agreements. The latest of these agreements 
was the migrant-labor agreement of 1951, as amended, negotiated pursuant to 
title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U. S. C. A. 1461 E, et seq.). This act, 
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which expired December 31, 1953, was extended until December 51, 1955, by the 
act of August 8, 1953 (67 Stat. 500). 

Because of continuing differences with Mexico as to the interpretation of 
various provisions of the agreement, the operation of the program became increas 
ingly difficult, and in numerous cases the contracting processes were halted at 
the time the laborers were most needed. Accordingly, when negotiations were 
undertaken early in October 1953 for the extension of the migraunt-labor agree- 
ment, the United States notified Mexico that unless the two Governments could 
reach accord on interpretations of some of the more fundamental provisions ot 
the agreement, and unless certain modifications could be agreed upon so that 
employers who were hiring Mexicans who entered the country illegally, could 
obtain their labor supply, to the extent that foreign workers were needed by them, 
under the agreement, an extension of the agreement would not be possible. 
While the agreement expired on December 31, 1953, an extension was agreed 
upon until January 15, 1954, in an effort to provide more time for the two coun- 
tries to reach accord. This extension has now expired without an agreement 
being reached between the two Governments, although it is expected that nego 
tiations will continue. 

The first sentence of section 501 of title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949 reads: 

“Sec. 501. For the purpose of assisting in such production of agricultural com 
modities and products as the Secretary of Agriculture deems necessary, by sup 
plying agricultural workers from the Republic of Mexico (pursuant to 
arrangements between the United States and the Republic of Mexico), the 
Secretary of Labor is authorized “7 

Because the legislative history of title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949 does 
not indicate whether the language in secton 501 “pursuant to arrangements be 
tween United States and Mexico” is mandatory or directory, and since the need 
for Mexican agriculural labor is pressing and cannot await the time necessary 
to obtain legislative clarification without serious loss of crops, the United States 
Department of Labor, and the United States Department of Justice are preparing 
to institute an interim program under which Mexican workers would be afforded 
substantially all of the benefits Which they were given under the agreement which 
has expired. It is essential that no major departures be made from te benefits 
accorded them in order to avoid any criticisms from sources unfriendly to the 
United States, and to assure that the wages and working conditions of domestic 
workers are not depressed by the uncontrolled influx of Mexican workers into the 
United States. 

I would appreciate your advising me whether your office will be required to ob 
ject to the expenditure of funds appropriated to the Department of Labor under 
title V of the Agricultural Act to continue the program on an interim basis, 
pending the development of another agreement with Mexico which will be satis- 
factory to the interests of the United States. 

The Department of Labor has submitted to the Congress a proposed bill which 
would clarify the Department’s authority to operate such an interim program 

For your information I am attaching a copy of the contract under which Mexi- 
can workers would be employed during the interim program. 

Very truly yours, 





Rocco C. SictILrano, 
A{ssistant Secretary of Labor. 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, February 2, 1954. 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF LAnor. 

My Dear Mr. Secrerary: Reference is made to letter of January 18, 1954, 
with enclosures, from Assistant Secretary of Labor, Rocco C. Siciliano, requesting 
a decision as to whether funds appropriated to your Department to carry out 
its functions under title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as added by Publi 
Law 78, 82d Congress, approved July 12, 1951 (65 Stat. 119), and amended by 
Public Law 237, approved August 8, 1953 (67 Stat. 500, 7 U. S. C. Supp. V, 1461 
et seq.), providing for the employment in the United States of agricultural work 
ers from the Republic of Mexico, are available to continue such functions on an 
interim basis, pending the negotiation of another agreement with Mexico 

It is explained that the Migrant Labor Agreement of 1951 (2 UST, pt. 2, 1968), 
as amended, which was entered into between the United States and Mexico pur 
suant to the provisions of the referred-to title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
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expired on December 31, 1953. It is explained further that during negotiations 
for extension of the said agreement the United States informed Mexico that 
such action would not be possible unless accord could be reached on interpreta- 
tions of some of its more fundamental provisions, and unless agreement could 
be reached on certain modifications thereof; and that while the said agreement 
was extended by the two Governments until January 15, 1954, in an effort to pro- 
vide additional time in which to resolve such differences, no agreement was con- 
cluded, but it is expected that negotiations in the matter will be continued. 

The Assistant Secretary refers to the provisions of section 501 of title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, which authorize the Secretary of Labor to supply “agri- 
cultural workers from the Republic of Mexico (pursuant to arrangements between 
the United States and the Republic of Mexico)” and states that its legislative 
history does not indicate whether the quoted language is “mandatory or direc- 
tory.” In connection therewith, he advises that since the need for Mexican 
agricultural labor is pressing and that delay in the matter will result in serious 
loss of crops, the Department of Labor and the Department of Justice are prepar- 
ing to institute an interim recruitment program under which Mexican workers 
would receive substantially all of the benefits provided for under the expired 
agreement. The Assistant Secretary further advises that the Department has 
submitted to the Congress proposed legislation which would serve to clarify its 
authority to operate such an interim program. Such proposed legislation appears 
to have now been introduced in the form of Senate Joint Resolution 121 and 
House Joint Resolutions 355 and 357 of the present Congress 

The pertinent provisions of the referred-to title V of the Agricultural Act of 
1949 (Public Law 78), by the terms of which the Secretary of State is authorized 
to negotiate an agreement between the United States and the Republic of Mexico 
pursuant to which arrangements are to be made between said Governments to 
earry out the provisions of that law, are as follows: 

“Spec. 501. For the purpose of assisting in such production of agricultural com- 
modities and products as the Secretary of Agriculture deems necessary, by 
supplying agricultural workers from the Republic of Mexico (pursuant to 
arrangements between the United States and the Republic of Mexico), the 
Secretary of Labor is authorized 

“(1) To recruit such workers (including any such workers who have resided 
in the United States for the preceding 5 years, or who are temporarily in the 
United States under legal entry) ; 


* ~ . . * * * 


Sec. 506. (3) When necessary to supplement the domestic agricultural labor 
force, to cooperate with the Secretary of State in negotiating and carrying out 
agreements or arrangements relating to the employment in the United States, 
subject to the immigration laws, of agricultural workers from the Republic of 
Mexico.” 

The appropriation for carrying out the Mexican farm labor program contained 
n the Department of Labor Appropriation Act, 1954, approved July 31, 1953, 
Public Law 170, (67 Stat. 247) provides: 

“Salaries and expenses, Mexican farm labor program: For expenses, not other- 
wise provided for, necessary to carry out the functions of the Department of 
Labor under the act of July 12, 1951 (Public Law 78), including temporary em- 
ployment of persons without regard to the civil-service laws, $1,250,000.” 

While the letter of January 18 states that the legislative history of title V, 
supra, does not indicate whether the language of section 501 of the act, quoted 
above, is mandatory or directive, attention is invited to page 8 of Senate Report 
No. 214, on 8. 984, which became the cited Public Law 78, approved July 12, 1951, 
wherein the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry in referring to the then exist- 
ing agreement with Mexico, which was to expire June 30, 1951, stated: 

“On the other hand, failure to enact legislation authorizing the United States 
Government to carry out its part of the agreement reached at Mexico City will 
mean the termination of the present international agreement and importation 
program as of June 30; therefore, your committee recommends early enactment 


of S. 984, as amended.” 
) 


Also, the hearing before the said committee on 8. 984, at page 23, reports a state- 
ment by the then Assistant Secretary of Labor, as follows: 

“It would indeed be a grave error on our part if the United States Government 
were at this time to take any action which could be interpreted as encouraging 
Mexican nationals to enter this country illegally to obtain employment without 
regard to the understanding reached by the two Governments under the inter- 
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national agreement. If at this time we are to take any unilateral action, such 
as the enactment of legislation which would permit the employment of Mexican 
pationals under arrangements other than those provided in the international 
agreement, I am certain that Mexico would promptly take steps to terminate the 
agreement. If this should occur, this legislation would be useless.” 

Further, at page 44 of said hearings, there is a statement by the then officer in 
charge of Mexican affairs, Department of State, to the effect that any program 
contemplating the temporary use of Mexican nationals for agricultural labor 
should be carried forward in cooperation and agreement with that Government. 
Also, House Report No. 668 (p.5) states that the purpose of the bill is to author- 
ize and implement an agreement with Mexico under which Mexican agricultural 
workers may be available when needed. 

In further connection therewith, there may be observed the statements 
appearing at page 8 of the hearings before the Committee on Agriculture, House 
of Representatives, on H. R. 3480, which was enacted as the referred to Public 
Law 237, approved August 8, 1953, amending Public Law 78, reading as follows: 

“Mr. Poace. May I ask another question on that subject here. How long does 
our present agreement with Mexico have to run? 

“Mr. MAsHBuURN, That runs concurrently with the law, doesn’t it? December 
31, 1953. 

“Mr. Poace. In other words the agreement with Mexico runs as long as the 
law runs? 

“Mr. MASHBURN. Yes.” 

Also, there may be noted the dialogue appearing at page 282 of the hearings 
before the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House of Repre- 
sentatives, on the Department of Labor-Federal Security Agency appropriations 
for 1954, as follows: 

“Mr. Fogarty. When was this agreement with Mexico renewed? 

“Mr. KEENAN. In June 1952. 

“Mr. FogArry. How long does it run? 

“Mr. KEENAN. To December 31, 1953, under the present law. There is a pro- 
vision whereby it can be extended if our Public Law 78 is extended.” 

And proceeding further at page 285 thereof, it is stated: 

“Mr. Fogarty. What would our position be if the Mexican officials refused to 
enter into any agreement with this country for this labor? 

“Mr. Goopwin. I think we would have to attempt to develop other sources, 
because I am convinced that under present labor-market conditions we could not 
recruit these workers in the United States.” 

Thus, the Congress having so clearly understood the underlying basis for the 
existence of the Mexican farm-labor program, I am compelled to the conclusion 
that it did not intend, by implication, to authorize or sanction the use of funds 
made available to your Department for carrying out such program pursuant to 
arrangements with Mexico when, admittedly, no such arrangements exist with 
that Government. 

Accordingly, it must be held that the funds here in question are not available 
to continue further the Mexican farm-labor program on an interim basis as pro- 
posed in the letter of January 18, supra. 

Sincerely yours, 
LiInDSAY C. WARREN, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


Mr. Speaker, in view of the above, I understand that the House Agriculture 
Committee is giving consideration to proposed legislation to give the Department 
the authority to conduct a unilateral Mexican farm-labor program. Should 
that legislation be enacted, I assure the Members that we will immediately hold 
hearings, and take what action seems appropriate on the Department’s appro- 
priation request. 

The CHarrMan. There are some further witnesses. We have with 
us Mr. Galarza whom we had hoped to hear this morning but we have 
been unable to hear him so far. I have asked the Department of 
Labor to have someone here tomorrow whom we can put on the stand 
to discuss some of the questions that have been raised by the witnesses 
of yesterday and today, and we want to have plenty of time to ques- 
tion the Department of Labor representatives. I hope that we will 
be able on Thursday to go into executive session to discuss the bill 
because the time is of the essence I think in this matter. 
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While we cannot get the bill up in the House this week we should 
get it out so we can get it up next week. We do want to hear Mr. 
Calarza. The chair is going to suggest that we give Mr. Galarza 
an hour tomorrow morning, or as much of it as he cares to use, after 
which we will hear the representatives from the Department of Labor. 

Mr. Cooney. Mr. Chairman, could T ask permission to have a mem- 
ber of the staff request the representative of the Department of Labor 
to bring to the committee a record showing how many workers were 
brought in last vear and in what States they were assigned jobs? 

Mr. Cuairman. Yes. We will have that information. 

Mr. Fisher desires to make a statement. 

Mr. Fisner. Mr. Chairman, I can make it tomorrow. 

Mr. Coortry. Has this witness concluded ? 

The CriatrMan. I understood that he had. 

Mr. M SON, I would like permission of the chairman to place in 
the recora a COpy of a resolution adopted by the labor conference at 
Mexico City, just recently. 

The Crairnman. What labor conference is that ? Is that the Mexi- 
can labor conference 4 

Mr. M ASON, Between Mexican labor representatives and the United 
States labor representatives. 

The CrairmmMan. I am not sure of what you mean. 

Mr. Mason. It relates to the wetback situation and contract labor. 

The CyHatrmMan. Isthata report of a conference between represent- 
atives of American labor and representatives of Mexican labor? 

Mr. Mason. Relating to this problem. 

The CuarrmMan. Is there objection ? 

Mr. Cootry. How long is the report ? 

Mr. Mason. I might put in the recommendations. It is about two 
pages of recommendations. 

Mr. Coo.ey. How lone is the rest of it 7 

Mr. Mason. It isa quite lengthy report. 

Mr. Cootry. We do not want te burden the record with all of that. 

The CuHairmMan. Why do you not ask to put the recommendations 
in. Isthat what you want before the committee / 

Mr. Mason. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. Just put in the recommendations. I move that be 
done. 

The Caatroman., Is there objection to the recommendations being 
placed in the record ¢ ‘| he chair hears none. 

(The recommendations referred to above are as follows:) 


[From Inter-American Labor Bulletin, December 1953 
TEXT OF THE CONFERENCE DECLARATION 


The International Conference of Trade Unions of Mexico and the United 
States, convened by the ORIT in Mexico City December 14 to 16, 19538, declares: 

1. The emigration of Mexican agricultural workers to the United States con- 
stitutes a social problem of a permanent character which equally affects both 
countries. In fact, this problem has existed for some time because it has become 
customary in the area of the United States bordering on Mexico to assign agri- 
cultural tasks in great part to Mexican workers. This problem acquired greater 
proportions during World War II when a large number of United States agri- 
cultural workers were transferred to military service or to war industries. In 
the postwar period a large number of these former agricultual workers did not 
return to their original occupations, thus maintaining the problem of a scarcity 
of manpower for agricultural work. 





; 
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2. The contribution of the Mexican agricultural workers called braceros has 
been very important in maintaining the rhythm of production in the United 
States in the face of the difficulties mentioned in the foregoing point It can 
be affirmed, however, that the labor contract conditions of these workers were 
always inferior, and in some cases extremely inferior, to those of the United 
States workers engaged in the same activities. 

3. The United States is adversely affected when workers immigrate to that 
country in a larger number than is really required. This situation produces a 
reduction of wages and unfair manpower competition between employers who 
utilize and exploit workers who have illegally entered the United States, and 
those employers who utilize workers contracted under the stipulations of the 
international agreement and in conformity with the respective labor contract 

4. Mexico suffers serious Consequences due to this uncontrolled emigration of 
its nationals who abandon their agricultural work, resulting in an inefficient cul 
tivation of lands and a lower agricultural production, which accentuates the 
problem of the scarcity of necessary consumers’ products, especially of food 
items. Cities, shops, and factories in Mexico are being deprived of their best 
men who, attracted by the illusion of a higher remuneration due to the existing 
currency rate of exchange, leave their occupations. 

5. Although the legislation of Mexico and the legislation of the United States 
seek to safeguard both countries from the evils produced by the illegal exodus 
of Mexican “braceros”, and, although the international agreements have always 
tended to protect both countries and to safeguard “braceros” from the wicked 
exploitation to which they are subjected by the employers, the truth is that this 
serious problem continues and tends to become more serious. Each day the 
number of workers crossing the border illegally is higher, because the legisla 
tion as well as the agreements are flagrantly violated by the employers. Certain 
authorities in the United States as well as in Mexico often tolerate such viola 
tions. Furthermore, the problem of discrimination has not disappeared in spite 
of the efforts made, 

6. In the absence of control by the Government of Mexico over the workers who 
emigrate to the United States, it is logical to infer that no selection is made of 
these workers, inasmuch as they include a peasant who is head of a family, 
possessing title to land, as well as a skilled worker whose services are necessary 
for certain tasks in industry. Their departure from the country causes serious 
harm to Mexican economy. Moved by a spirit of adventure, the older son in a 
family, who may be its only breadwinner, leaves his home, sometimes never to 
return to it. Likewise, a minor, moved by the same spirit of adventure, abandons 
his studies and without his parents’ consent joins the migratory rush 

7. It is a fundamental matter of principle that representatives of Mexican 
unions and representatives of United States unions participate in the negotia 
tion of any agreement between the Governments of Mexico and the United 
States pertaining to the recruitment of workers in either country, as well as in 
the formulation of individual work contracts. 

8. Mexican workers who are contracted to perform work in the United States 
have the right to organize themselves into free trade unions. Through such 
organizations these workers may become thoroughly familiar with the terms of 
the agreements and contracts under which they are to work, and also to obtain in 
this manner the protection of the North American labor organizations 

9. Accurate estimates of labor requirements is an essential prerequisite to 
proper wage determination. Our purpose is to prevent the legally contracted 
labor from competing with domestic labor and at the same time providing a 
labor source Where an actual labor shortage exists 

10. The purpose of the participants in this conference is to broaden the rela 
tions between similar organizations in both countries and to seek the solution 
of the common problems affecting them. One of the means to achieve this pur 
Pose may be the constitution of a committee of Mexican and United States rep 
resentatives which, coordinated by the ORIT, shall undertake the study of these 
problems with the view of formulating adequate solutions 

The International Conference of Trade Unions of Mexico and the United States 
therefore resolves: 

1. To request, of both Governments, the strict application of the agreement and 
legislation relative to migratory labor now in force in both countries. Likewise 
to request the strict enforcement of the standard labor contracts 
2. To request the Governments of Mexico and the United States to review their 
respective labor legislation in case it should be considered not sufficiently strict 
to prevent the exploitation of the migratory workers 
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3. To request that the international agreement should include the principles 
of Mexican labor legislation when there does not exist a better legislation in 
the United States; and that in any case the employer be required to deposit a 
bond to guarantee the observance of the labor contract and the return to the 
country of origin of the contracted workers. 

4. To request the Government of Mexico to enact a law requiring all its na- 
tionals of a certain age, physical condition, education, ete. to register within the 
corresponding political jurisdiction for the purpose of making a census of persons 
capable of working outside the country. That said legislation should, in addition, 
establish the conditions to be met by such persons to the end that in no case 
will the economy of Mexico be adversely affected through a shortage of man- 
power in agriculture or industry. The legislation should also establish the min- 
imum requirements, such as the literacy test and an elementary knowledge of 
the legislation under which such persons will perform their work in the United 
States, in order to prevent that, on account of illiteracy, lack of social education, 
or lack of trade union experience etc., such persons be incapable of making their 
rights effective. And for this purpose, to suggest to the Governments men- 
tioned the creation of orientation centers where potential “braceros’” may be 
adequately instructed in these matters. 

5. To request that when revision is made of the agreement and the legisla- 
tion mentioned, as well as when the proposed legislation for the registry of 
Mexican citizens capable of working abroad is adopted, a chapter be included 
establishing personal and pecuniary sanctions on persons who violate its prin- 
ciples. These sanctions may be such as the following: that the Mexican peasant 
(“ejidatorio”) who abandons his piece of land loses title to this agrarian prop- 
erty; that the worker who abandons his employment shall not be reemployed 
therein, independently of the economic or personal sanctions to which they may 
become subject in conformity with the stipulations of the legislation itself; that 
officials of any of the two Governments who on account of leniency or on other 
grounds violate these provisions shall be subject to strict penalties. 

6. That illegal immigration should be prevented by the enforcement agencies 
of both Governments and by the labor organizations mentioned. Officials, 
vVhether Mexican or North American who permit or indirectly encourage such 
illegal immigration should be penalized. Employers who utilize the services of 
workers illegally immigrated be subject also to personal and pecuniary sanctions 
of such an extent as to discourage the repetition of such acts. 

7. That the Governments of the United States and Mexico be requested to 
allow representatives of organized labor of both countries to participate fully 
in the negotiation of the international agreement and the individual labor con- 
tracts, as Well as in the supervision of their actual application with regard to 
recruiting centers, distribution of workers, wages, transportation, health, sub- 
sistence, housing, etc. 

S. To request that in all labor contracts, in addition to such requirements as 
the name of the employer, specific mention be made of the place of work, hours 
of work, and kind of work to be done by the contract workers, and the duration 
of the contract That the obligation be established also for the employer to 
recognize the trade-union representatives duly appointed by the respective organ- 
zations selected by the workers. 

% To recommend that hearings by the United States Secretary of Labor to 
determine the prevailing wage rate must not be conducted until such work has 
actually begun so that the rate determined will actually be prevailing. These 
hearings must take into account nationwide data on wages in each crop and 
work classification. Regional wage hearings must be public with all interested 
employer and employee groups and individuals invited to offer data on the pre- 
Vailing wage. Under no circumstance will a legally contracted laborer be placed 
on a job where a lower wage will be paid than that established by the United 
States Secretary of Labor. 

10. To condemn and repudiate any type of racial discrimination and to urge 
the Governments of both countries to combat such discrimination until it has 
completely disappeared. 

The International Conference of Trade Unions of Mexico and the United States, 
further resolves 

(a) That labor unions in each country (Mexico and the United States) be 
encouraged to establish and maintain contact with their counterpart union in 
the other country for the purpose of an exchange of information concerning 
wages, hours, and working conditions covered by collective bargaining agree- 
ments ; 
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(6) That hereafter wherever possible there should be an exchange of visitors 
from unions in an identical industry for the purpose of participating as observers 
in collective bargaining negotiations, policy meetings, and other union activities 

(c) That the unions of the two countries active in an identical industry de 
Velop a method of membership transfer for such workers, with full rights and 
privileges ; 

(d) That for the carrying out of the plans of cooperation between the trade 
union movements of Mexico and of the United States, and for the purpose of 
furthering the measures designed to fulfill the decisions taken at this interna 
tional conference, a joint liaison committee is constituted with eight members 
from each country in representation of both trade union movements, with the 
ORIT acting as coordinator of its activities. 

The CHairman. That concludes your statement ¢ 

Mr. Mason. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. Tomorrow morning we will meet at 10 a. m. and 
hear Mr. Fisher, then Dr. Galarza. After that we will hear the rep- 
resentatives from the Labor Department. 

It is the understanding of the Chair that the House will not be in 
session tomorrow. I was hoping we could finish the testimony to 
morrow even if it is not concluded at 12 o'clock. We could go through 
until we conclude. 

We will meet Thursday morning for an executive session to consider 
the legislation. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the committee was adjourned, to re- 
convene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, February 10, 1954.) 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1954 


House or RepreseNTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:08 a. m., in 
room 1310, House Office Building, Representative Clifford R. Hope 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Hope (presiding), Andresen, Hill, Hoe- 
ven, Dague, Belcher, McIntire, King, Cooley, Grant, Gathings, Polk, 
Wheeler, Thompson, Herlong, and Jones. 

The CHamman. The committee will come to order. The first wit- 
ness this morning will be our distinguished colleague from Texas, 
Mr. Fisher, whom we will be happy to hear at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. 0. C. FISHER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


Mr. Fisner. Mr. Chairman, I will be very brief, probably not over 
5 minutes, in the statement that I desire to make. I appreciate this 
privilege. 

For 2 days I have listened to the CIO and AFL oppose the use of 
Mexican nationals in alleviating the acute labor shortage which exists 
in the Southwest and elsewhere. As I recall, the CIO opposed the 
Poage bill in the 82d Congress which resulted in Public Law 78 which 
this resolution would amend, which permits Mexican farm workers to 
come in under an international agreement. 

It certainly was not the charity soup line of the transient indigents 
in P power, Ariz., who refused to work, which prompted the C IO to 
send R. J. Thomas to Washington in an attempt to defeat this pro- 
posed resolution, nor was it the border incident involving the Mexican 
nationals who sought to come into this country to seek employment 
which caused them to condemn this resolution. 

Just as Mr. Thomas very frankly admitted, the CIO is opposed to 
any Mexican laborers being permitted to come across at this time, 
legally or illegally, contract or no contract, agreement or no agree- 
ment. I think we all understand the CIO’s position. It has been 
presented frankly and clearly. From listening to the CIO I think 
it is fair to conclude that the CIO contends there is no short: age of 
farm labor anywhere in the United States. They contend there is 
available farm labor to meet any requirement. 

If the CLO is correct and there is no shortage problem, then cer- 
tainly we should not bother with this resolution and there is no occa- 
sion for another agreement with Mexico. The CIO contends in one 
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breath that our Government has been at great fault for not concluding 
a new agreement with Mexico, and then in the next breath contends 
there IS no need for my Mexican labor to he processed if such an 
oreemen should be made or if one were in existence. 

so the question arises, I; there a farm labor shortage in the South- 
west and elsewhere? If there is none, then certainly this resolution 
should not be adopted. The Secretary of Labor says there is. His 
predecessor said there was. His predecessor” S predec essor said there 
was. The United States Employment Service says there is. Every 
responsinis government agency and agent, Federal and local, says 
there is. The responsible farm organizations who live with labor 

problems and production of food every day of the year say there is a 
oe 

A half-dozen Members of Congress from the Southwest and some 
from other sections have told us there is a shortage. So the CIO 
eems to be alone, unless it is supported by other unions, in insisting 
there is no shortage of farm labor in this country. 

[ represent a district in Texas which lies 100 miles along the 
Rio Grande. A considerable amount of Mexican labor is used in that 
area. I think I know something about the labor supply situation 
there. Iam in the farming and ranching business myself on a small 
senle, and | have been dealing firsthand with this problem for years, 
and I think I know the situation along the Mexican border perhaps 
as well or better than some of those who have test ified. 

For years there has been an acute shortage of competent farm and 
ranch labor in most of the 27 counties which I represent. ‘That short- 
age exists today. The plain truth is that there is a rather serious 
shortage of farm labor throughout the rece This shortage has 
been considerably alleviated in recent years by the use of Mexican 
nationals. 

There is a large surplus of efficient and willing labor in northern 
Mexico. Those people are unemployed and thousands of them are 
poverty-stricken. From a humanitarian standpoint alone, if for no 
other, the CIO’s position on this program is not tenable. The drought 
disaster area in Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico does not stop with the 
silvery waters of the Rio Grande. It is equally as bad and perhaps 
worse across the border. 

That has added to the woes and hunger and the distress of our 
neighbors who live there. It has been contended here by the CIO 
that this is the wrong way to handle the subject; that nothing should 
be done unless and until a new agrement with Mexico is consummated. 
But that is very uncertain. There is no way that I know of whereby 
we can probe the minds of the Mexicans and determine whether Mex- 
ico will ever agree to a contract which this Government can possibly 
accept. 

What was it our negotiators would not agree to? I hold in my 
hand an Associated Press story from Mexico Cc ity, dated January 17, 
1954, with the headlines “Mexico Shuts Border After Talks Collapse 
on Immigrant Pact.” Mexico wanted a fixed pay rate in the new 
agreement. The United States officials insisted on sticking by the 
agreement under which the United States Department of Labor 
decided on a prevailing wage, saying that since there is no legal basis 
for fixed wages in the United States, they could not be specified in an 
international agreement. 
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Another press report which I have here reports the Mexicans also 
demanded the right of Mexico to designate specific insurance agencies 
which would provide coverage for Mexican aliens who should be 
processed under the agreement. 

A third demand, according to the press, was that Mexico reserved 
the right to unilaterally blacklist individuals, counties, or areas. So 
in view of those reports, Mr. Chairman, it appears quite uncertain as to 
whether we can count on Mexico ever oreeing to terms of an agree- 
ment that could be accepted by — negotiators representing the 
United States Government. 

Is it any wonder that our negotiators could not agree to any such 
demands as were made’? I do not know where those ridiculous de- 
mands originated. Ce rtainly the ZV did not come from the laboring 
people from Mexico who in the main are ve ry content to come across 
and work at prevailing wages with the normal treatment which has 
been accorded them, similar to that accorded to American workers. 

Il am wondering if the Mexican labor union which has been men- 
tioned in testimony here several different times in the last 2 days has 
inspired those outlandish demands. The record shows that the Amer 
ican labor-union officials have been in repeated huddles with the 
Mexican union officials regarding the agreement, and it must be kept in 
mind that the CLO says in effect there is no need for any agreement at 
all because there is no farm-labor shortage in this country. 

Now, a word before I conclude about unilateral contracts. In my 
judgment it was most commendable of the administration to open the 
processing stations along the border to those Mexican nationals who 
presented themselves there for employment after the Mexican Govern- 
ment could not agree on the continuation of the international agree 
ment under Public Law 78. <A unilateral system was followed for 

hundred years prior to the formal contract agreement procedure of 
recent years. 

Up until recently, until a few years ago, a white-card system was 
used. It was unilateral. The card identified the holder, recorded the 
date of entry and the date he would have to renew or depart. Any 
Mexican alien found without one was promptly dealt with. That 
system is implemented now by a strict contract requirement in addi 
tion to the so-called white card which was formerly in use. 

The system worked very well in those days Right now a somewhat 
similar system is in use for the e mployment of workers in this country 
who come across from Canada. They use the white-card system. It 
is unilateral. I have never heard the CIO complain about that uni- 
lateral system which is in effect and has been for years, with our neigh- 
bors to the north. 

There are a number of things in Public Law 78 which I think experi- 
ence has shown can be improved upon in the application of these con- 
tracts which, if that were before the committee, I should like to com- 
ment upon, but since I assume this is confined largely to the matter 
of the one change that is proposed, I don’t deem it necessary to com- 
ment on other phases of the law. I believe that is all that I have to 
say. 

Mr. Cootty. Mr. Chairman, I have a question. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Cooley. 
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Mr. Coo.ry. I didn’t follow your statement very closely with ref- 
erence to the outlandish demands that were being made. I am sorry 
that I didn’t. Could you repeat those for us? 

Mr. Fisuer. I shall be very glad to. I think you were talking to 
the Chairman at the time I referred to some of those. Here is an 
Associated Press story that I referred to, to information which was 
publicized considerably about the time there was a breakdown. This 
\ssociated Press story from Mexico City, dated January 17, begins 
by saying— 


Mexico pinched off the legal flow of migrant farmworkers to the United States 
following collapse of negotiations for the renewal of the 12-year-old agreement 


and so forth. Then it continues: 


Negotiations broke down over the question of wages for the Mexicans, largely 
employed for stoop labor on farms and ranches in southwestern United States. 
Mexico wanted a fixed pay rate in the new agreement. The United States 
officials insisted on sticking by the agreement under which the United States 
Labor Department decided on a prevailing wage, saying that since there is no 
legal basis for fixed waxes of this type in the United States, they could not be 
specified in an international agreement 


Then another press report States— 


Among the “exceptions” named by Mexico is included (1) minimum wage at the 


existing level, (2) right of Mexico to designate specific insurance agencies 
which the employers in the United States would be required to do 
business with and pay the premiums to— 


(3) the right of Mexico to blacklist individuals, counties or areas 





and that would be , you understand. 

Mr. Cootry. What do you mean it would be unilateral ? 

Mr. isuer. That Mexico would make the decision without consult- 
ing with the United States and without consulting with the counties. 

Mr. Cooter. Who else has the right to make that decision about 
Mexican nationals? Nobody but the Mexican Government. We cer- 
tainly have no right to put any restrictions on the nationals of Mexico 

Mr. Fisuer. How is that ? 

Mr. Cootry. What restrictions have you a right to impose on the 
nationals of Mexico as to where they shall go and under what cir- 
cumstances ¢ 

Mr. Fisuer. I don’t know of any. 

Mr. Cootry. We haven't. You have referred to it as a unilateral 
blacklisting. Certainly Mexico has a right to say that we will not let 
our citizens go into certain counties or certain communities without 

iving any reason at all as to why they will not. I see in the paper 

lat they ae because of discrimination, or something of that kind. 
You live Texas where you have thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands of atlas American citizens ot Mexican descent. That is 
true, isn’t it / 

Mr. Fisuer. Certainly. 

Mr. Cootry. You say that these are outlandish demands. I think 
the evidence indicates to me that perhaps Mexico doesn’t understand 
that our Government negotiators are without any authority to fix the 
minimum wage, but I think they have intelligence "e enough to under- 
stand it if somebody will explain it to them. If they have asked us 
for. cs have insisted upon, a minimum wage, we say that cannot be 
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done. If they want to break up negotiations on that, that is up to 
them to do it. 

One other item was about the wage itself, whether it is going to be 
somuch an hour. Certainly reasonable men can negotiate with refer 
ence to a wage. If there is anything wrong with the way the pre 
vailing wage is determined, they can talk that over. But I have oe 
led to believe that our negotiations were carried on almost entire ly 
by Mr. White, the Ambassador, who perhaps was not the right man 
to carry on the negotiations. 

I do not even know him, but it seems to me that we know now 
that the negotiations have broken down and have collapsed, according 
to the story that you read a moment ago, and we ought not to abandon 
the idea of further negotiations. From what you said—I hope I am 
not under the wrong impression or have misunderstood you—you do 
not want any law at all; do you? 

Mr. FISHER. Oh, yes, surely. I hope the ventleman from North 
Carolina wants a law, too. 

Mr. Cootry. You said for a hundred years we operated all right 
without a law. 

Mr. Fister. I will say to the gentleman that if I didn’t want a law, 
I wouldn’t be in here try Ing to kee ‘p this one in existence. The vent le 
man, I understand, is opposed to any legislation. 

Mr. CooLtry. L am opposed to this law? I voted for the last bill 
when it was before Coneress. 

Mr. Fisner. There is no use arguing with the gentleman about 
that. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. ¢ ‘hairman, the gen tleman noms North Carolina 
asked a long-winded question involving several different phases. I 
would like for the gentleman to at least be given an opportunity to 
answer it. 

Mr. Cooter. I don’t want to be lectured by the gentleman from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. Garntnes. I don’t want to lecture you. 

Mr. Cootry. My question is, Are you in favor of a continuation of 
the law as it existed prior to January 1, 19542 

Mr. Fisner. That is quite agreeable to me, and that is the reason 
why I am supporting this resolution. If I were opposed to that law, 
I would be opposed to this resolution. 

Mr. Cootry. You understand this resolution changes that law very 
drastically. 

Mr. Fisuer. There is nothing drastic about it. It permits the uni 
lateral application of it. 

Mr. Cootry. Congress authorized the negotiation of an agreement. 
That law becomes ineffective, because we have no agreement. Now 
this is going to authorize us to proceed without regard to any agree- 
ment. It isa drastic change. You read one other newspaper article. 
Did you see the morning New York Times with the headline “Reds 
Slip Into United States, Congress Warned. Immigration Service 
Says 100 Percent Ex-Members Sneak in Daily From Mexico. 

They are quoting from testimony which was submitted by the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service which indicates that 100 Com- 
munists a d: av are ¢ coming into your State. I want to ask one question. 
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Dont you think it is up to the Federal Government to protect the 
Mexican border on the boundaries of California and Texas and wher- 
ever it is necessary to protect it to keep out 100 Communists a day 
from coming in here? 

Bevcuer. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Coorry. Yes. 

Mr. Beicner. It looks to me as if we are getting off the subject. 
Wherein does negotiation about the price of wages have anything 
to do with keeping Reds out of Texas? 

Mr. Cootry. I have not said any such thing. 

Mr. Bercurr. You are reading an article about a hundred Reds 
coming into the State of Texas. I do not happen to be from the State 

Texas, but I do not think there are any more Reds in Texas than 
there are in New York. I don’t see where the failure to negotiate with 
the Mexican Government over the difference between prevailing wage 
and a set wage has anything whatever to do with 100 Reds coming 
across the border. 

Mr. Cootry. I agree with the gentleman’s observation. The point 
is, | am coming now to what I think is the most important thing 
and the one that probab ly caused the negoti: itions to break down, 
and that is the border recruiting. Under the agreements we had 
interior recruiting. 

Mr. Bercuer. Maybe I jumped the gun. Go ahead. 

Mr. Cootry. When you have border rec ruiting, Mr. Fisher, isn’t 

only natural that the people who want jobs in America are going 
to flock to the point ee the recruiting is being done, and that is 
it the border? It brings about a deplorable social situation on the 
border, and the Mexican Government does not want that intolerable 
situation to exist. 

If I read this right and understood it, it was primarily the border 
recruiting that our negotiators wanted. They wanted border recruit- 
ing instead of interior recruiting, and complained about the recruiting 
tutions in Monterey being closed. Certainly reasonable men ought 
(o beable to reason that out. 

We can’t go down there and say we are going to have border re- 
eruiting and have thousands of people come in and have riots on 
the border of Mexico. It seems to me it is unreasonable for us to 
insist on border recruiting because we have not had border recruiting 
in the past. 

I assume that this law has operated very successfully. As I said 
vesterday, it means absolutely nothing to me except as an American 
citizen. I have gone along with these laws year after year because 
I thought it was a reasonable authorization to have these negotiations 
at a high level. 

Mr. Garurnes. I would like to ask the gentleman from North 
Carolina if he is conducting a filibuster? He has been testifying all 
morning. We have a colleague from Texas trying to testify, if he 
had an opportunity. 

Mr. Coo.ry. I thought he concluded? 

Mr. Garurnes. Concluded? He hasn’t started to answer your 
question. 

Mr. Cootry. My question is, Do you think we should insist on 
border recruiting? 

Mr. Fisner. I certainly 


do. 
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Mr. Cootry. That is all I want to ask. I will yield the floor. 

Mr. Garutnes. | would like Mr. Fisher to be given an opportanity 
to follow through on the matter of blacklisting, which started all this 
tirade on the part of the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. Coorry. I object to the “tirade” business. I am not putting on 
a tirade. 

Mr. Garuinc. He has taken up considerable time saying the same 
thing over and over. Will you discuss the matter of blacklisting 

Mr. Fisner. If I were not in favor of border recruiting, I would 
not be supporting this resolution. I think that is self-evident. If 
I were opposed to contracting the Mexican workers who come across 
to work here, to meet our acute labor shortage, if I were opposed 
to that, I would be opposed to this resolution. And since I recog- 
nize the important need, the pressing need of that labor in many of 
our fields in the Southwest, I am in favor of this resolution. 

That explains my position in that regard. I prefer, so far as I 
am personally concerned, that they work out an agreement, if possible. 
But according to the indications from Mexico, it is quite uncertain, 
We cannot let our crops rot in the fields while we are waiting for Mr. 
Cooley’s hopeful thought that somehow or some way they will make 
concessions and be able to get an agreement. 

This is an emergency matter and we are desperately in need of 
workers. Of course, if the tobacco fields were going to rot in North 
Carolina and the gentleman’s people had to depend upon imported 
Mexican labor to save them, he might have a little different under- 
standing of this problem. Now, then, getting back to the blacklisting 
which the gentleman from North Carolina indicates he favors— 

Mr. Coo.ry. I did not say I favor it at all. I say it is a right they 
have to exercise. 

Mr. Fisuer. I will tell you, if you have time, how that works. Even 
though we got in the last agreement, before this one that they have 
been working on, a provision in the international agreement which 
prohibited unilateral blacklisting which had become quite an ob- 
noxious thing in the Southwest, it was continued anyhow to some 
extent. I know quite a number of counties that were adversely affected 
in that way. What happened was that some people awakened some 
morning and read in the paper for the first time that their county had 
been put on a blacklist officially by the Mexican Government and 
thereafter no Mexican national is permitted to be processed and work 
in that county, regardless of whether they want to or whether the 
employers need them or not. The complaint about it is that the local 
people should have an opportunity to be heard. They do not know 
what the complaint is about. They do not know what the basis for 
that blacklisting is. They have no way of knowing. They start 
inquiring. They call the Mexican consul in San Antonio and ask him 
what on earth is the matter out here. He says, “I don’t know, we will 
have to do some checking.” 

A lot of times they find it is some local agitator who works with 
those Mexicans. Some of them are pretty well victimized; they are 
not very well educated. 

Some of these agitators have been known to go around and sell them 
on the idea and they send in a report that this county ought to be put 
on the blacklist. Then sometimes it takes weeks and months to get it 
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removed. And all we are asking is that before that is done that the 
local people be notified, that they have a public hearing, that they 
let the two Governments supervise it, let them come in and say what 
the basis for it is, and then decide whether it is valid or not and let 
it be determined bilaterally, not unilaterally. 

The gentleman from North Carolina seems to think that Mexico 
should have exclusive control over that. We think it should be 
bilateral. Since the offense is alleged to be committed by the local 
people they should have something to say about it. In any event they 
should be notified what they have done that forms the basis of the 
complaint. That is one of the reasons why I think our negotiators 
could not, in good conscience, agree to vive Mexico unlimited unilateral 
authority to blacklist counties in whole areas if they saw fit, without 
any notice, without any hearing, without any opportunity to present 
their side of the argument. 

Mr. GaruinGs. Will the gentleman vield 4 

Mr. Fisner. That is one of the reasons. Another reason they 
broke down is because they want to guarantee to the Mexican aliens 
who come across, something that the United States laws do not guar- 
antee our own workers. Do you think we should agree to that? I 
do not think so. Personally I think there should be a provision in the 
law which prohibits granting foreigners who come across to work, as 
our guests, any privileges, any rights, anything that is not authorized 
under the laws of the United States for our own citizens. 

Mr. Bevcuer. Will the gentleman vield 7 

The Coairnman. Will the gentleman yield / 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes. 

Mr. Bevcner. As T understand it, we have covered the whole area 
here but I would like to get back to the resolution. What does it 
do? As Lunderstand it the resolution now says, “Pursuant to arrange 
ments between the United States and the Republic of Mexico.” If 
there are no arrangements under the present law you are just fore- 
closed, you cannot doathing. It is suggeste .d—this resolution has the 
effect of saying, instead of that, first, “Pursuant to arrangements be- 
tween the United States and the Republic of Mexico, or after every 
practical effort has been made by the United States to negotiate and 
reach an agreement on such agreements.” 

In other words, before you can contract outside of the agreement 
between the Republic of Mexico and the United States the United 
States Government must have made every practicable effort to nego- 
tiate, but if they are unable, if our negotiators are unable to negotiate 
it, then the people of Mexico can negotiate with these workers them- 
selves if they can get the proper clearance to come to the United 
States and work on the farms in Texas. 

Mr. Fisuer. That is correct. 

Mr. Bencyer. I do not think that is unreasonable. It looks to me 
as if, if the United States makes every effort to negotiate and the 
negotiations break down, the United States Government should not 
say to the farmers in Texas, “That absolutely eliminates you entirely 
from hiring any Mexican regardless of whether he can get the proper 
clearance into the United States, regardless of whether he wants a 
job on your farm, you cannot hire him unless the Mexican Government 
says that you can.” 
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It looks to me that we are getting the discussion clear out beyond 
what the resolution provides. The resolution says that we should make 
every effort we can to negotiate, and if we cannot that does not fore- 
close the farmers from making their own negotiations. It does not 
say that we are not going to negotiate any further. This negotiation 
does not say that we are not going to negotiate with Mexico any fur 
ther. It says we are going to make every effort. But if the efforts fail, 
the farmers can still contract for Mexican labor if they can find it. 

It do not see anything wrong wit!: permitting those fellows to hire 
Mexican laborers if they can. 

Mr. Hertone. Will the gentlemen yield ? 

I would like to ask if the practical effect of passing this resolution 
would not be that there will be a greater flow of wetbacks into the 
United States illegally than ever before ? 

Mr. Fisuer. Of course that is obviously true. There are thousands 
of those people down there. Those of you who do not live on the 
border cannot understand that, and I notice the gentleman from North 
Carolina smiling a little bit about it. 

Mr. Bevcuer. In other words, this permits the Texas farmer to do 
legitimately what he might have to do illegitimately to get his crops 
harvested ¢ 

Mr. Fisuer. And conversely, it permits Mexican labor to come 
across and do legally what otherwise the bY would be forced to tr y to do 
illegally in order to get enough food to live on, and feed his family. 

The Cuamman. Is it not also true that unless we pass this resolu- 
tion that there will be no authority on the part of the officials of the 
United States in the Farm Placement Service to direct the course of 
the people afer they come across and have them placed in proper lo- 

calities where the help is needed. There will be no supervision what- 
ever if we do not pass this legislation. 

Mr. Fisner. The chairman is precisely correct. We are FOmne all 
out here, further than you would assume ordinarily a government 
would go, in protecting those nationals from foreign countries who do 
come across as our guests to work and fill the need where labor short 
age exists. Although our Government would not be required to do so 
through this unilateral processing they must have an employer before 
they can be processed, he must agree to pay them so much before they 
can be processed, he must have insurance on them before they can he 
processed. He is required even under this unilateral system that is 
proposed here to do a lot more than he is required to do for a local 
American citizen. 

So they are pretty well taken care of and well protected under the 
unilateral system that is proposed, and which was carried on for a short 
time and I understand rather satisfactorily. 

The Caarrman. We thank you very much. 

Mr. Jones. May I ask a question / 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Who was responsible for the ruling about the insurance / 
In other words, the rule requiring that insurance be obtained from 
some companies that many people in the United States had never 
heard about, and prohibiting or not recognizing the legitimate insur- 
ance companies of the United States? Who is responsible for that / 

Mr. Fisuer. I regret that I do not know. It would be interesting to 
know the answer to that. That is one of the requirements which the 
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Mexican negotiators advanced which I understand had never been 
advanced before. It was that the Mexican Government be required to 
dictate to the American employers what insurance company would be 
used and they would pay their premiums to. 

Mr. Cootry. Will you yield for a question ? 

Mr. Jones. Let me clear this up first. 

Is it your understanding that they would not recognize old, estab- 
lished insurance companies in the United States which had been carry- 
ing on this insurance program for a number of years, that they would 
not recognize that insurance ¢ 

Mr. kisuer. So far as I know there have never been any claims on 
any of the insurance that had been carried in the past that were not 
paid. I assume that those in the past have been carried with such 
companies. Recently the Mexican Government insisted that they be 
permitted to dictate what particular insurance company the Ameri- 
can employers would pay their premiums to and carry the insurance 

with. 

Mr. Cootey. Will you yield there ¢ 

Mr. Jones. Iam through. 

Mr. CooLtey. The evidence from the Department would indicate 
that the Mexican Government decided to dictate the name of the in- 
surance company. They said the Mexican Government had suggested 
a name. I cannot for the life of me see anything wrong with that. 
That insurance is being provided for aliens who come into our coun- 
try on a temporary status. They have no right to go into our courts 
to collect claims, they have no way in the wor rid to protect themselves, 
and if they are not protected by contract you know that they will not 
be protected otherwise. If we do not pass this bill what is going to 
be the situation then? We will have to go back to negotiate to get an 
agreement, 

You said there is a distressing situation in Mexico, that those people 
are hungry and they want jobs. 

Mr. Fisner. That is right. I think that is generally admitted. 

Mr. Coo.ry. If they are suffering the pains of hunger and facing 
possible starvation, the good neighbors to the south of us are right 
across the border and we have our storage warehouses filled with vital 
foods, why would it not be better for us to send some of the food to our 
neighbors in Mexico and take them away from the border and try to 
do something in that way rather than to permit the situation to con- 
tinue which might result in international implications with far- 
reachng effect ¢ 

Mr. Fisuer. If the gentleman would like to advance that idea I 
think it would take special legislation. He may want to introduce a 
bill to that effect. I would like to suggest to him that he is taking on 
a pretty big order because it will not stop next year. It will go on 
for the next 10 years. 

Mr. Cootry. We are doing it around the world. 

Mr. Fisuer. It will be a continuous soupline that the United States 
will underwrite in Mexico perhaps for the next hundred years. Per- 
sonally, I do not think that is the solution. I think it is much better 
for all concerned to let them come across where we desperately need 
their labor and let them work for what they get rather than giving 
them a handout which would encourage them not to want to wor k. 
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Mr. Cootry. Mr. Siciliano, of the Labor Department, admitted the 
other day that this situation might have grave implications in the 
international relationship. I think that it is symbolic for us not to 
do anything to disturb our friendly relationship with Mexico. We 
should not take : any hurried action. 

Mr. Garurnes. We should also bear in mind that the farmer who 
uses this labor ought to also be considered. 

Mr. Cootty. The farmer who uses the labor has been considered. 
That is the reason we have a contract. 

Mr. Garrmines. Our committee ordinarily looks after the interests 
of the farmer. 

Mr. Cootey. I have looked after the farmers as well as I can. I 
have been in Arizona and conferred with cotton planters. I can see 
that this is going to have far-reaching effect. Maybe nobody else 
sees it. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair suggests that these are matters that 
more properly might be considered in executive session of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Potk. Will the gentleman yield ? 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Polk? 

Mr. Poik. I would like to ask the gentleman from Texas if he has 
unemployment. Do you have unemployment in your district / 

Mr. Fisuer. No, we do not. 

Mr. Pot. The reason I ask that, I just noticed in this morning’s 
Washington Post on page 2, under a Little Rock, Ark., dateline, that 
“Aid station set up for Arkansas jobless.” 

LITTLE Rock, AkKk., February 9.—State and Federal agencies moved today to 
help an estimated 4,000 to 5,000 hungry, ill-clad persons suffering from seasonal 
unemployment from last summer's drought in Arkansas. The State welfare 
commissioner, A. J. Moss, said the office was opened at Lepanto and Marked Tree 
this morning as a first step toward providing food and other aid for the needy 
families in Poinsett and Mississippi Counties. Other offices will be opened.” 

He mentions 3 or 4 other places. I wonder if you have such a situ- 
tion in Texas? 

Mr. Fisuer. No, we do not; not in my district. 

Mr. Pox. In other words, you do not have a reservoir of labor 
available to fill these jobs ? 

Mr. Fisuer. It just happens, for your information, the district I 
represent is largely nonindustrial. We do not have any plants to shut 
down to put people out of work. I represent ranching and farming, 
sheep, goats, and cattle, and some cotton. We have no excess labor. 
In fact, we have a continuous shortage. It is a very rare thing that a 
man can go to town and go out to employment agencies if there is one 
there, or on the streets, and find an unemployed man who is willing 
to go out and work. You can run across a few who are une mployed 
but who do not want to work, of course. So we have that problem. 
If you were down there you could understand it. 

Last year I got a letter from a man in San Antonio who complained 
about this law which permits Mexican aliens to come over and work 
on this side of the border. He said that is a shame because they are 
replacing American workers. I was quite touched by it and I wrote 
him a letter and asked him if he would kindly send me the names and 
addresses of any persons in any 1 of the 27 counties I represent who 
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were unemployed, able, and willing to work ona farm or ranch. Until 
this day not a single name has been submitted. He could not do it. 
They are just not there. There are a few, of course, who constantly 
turn over but you cannot go in there and hire workers. You cannot 
understand that without being there and living there. 

In industrial areas they have plants shut down or they have situa- 
tions in the cities where they have unemployment. We do not have 
that. 

Mr. Pox. I wanted to clear up that question because of the state- 
ments made that there are thousands of unemployed persons. 

Mr. Fisuer. That was in Arkansas, some 800 miles from me. I 
know about the situation. 

Mr. Garnines. Would you yield? 

Mr. Pouk. Yes. 

Mr. Garuines. I had not read that clipping. It happens that those 
towns .are.in my district and I have traveled: over that country exten- 
sively since this drought and I am advised on this situation. I would 
like to say for the record that the black land country in Arkansas, in 
my district, we had a serious drought. On the ridges we made a fairly 
good cotton crop. In the black land area there is some suffering at 
this time. These people have not made good crops and are not able to 
obtain loans to make another crop in 1954 but in that same vicinity 
it was necessary to obtain Mexican labor in 1953 in order to attempt to 
harvest whatever crop was made there because there is no reservoir or 
supply of farm labor in those counties. We have had some 30,000 
Mexicans every year in my district alone in order to harvest our crops. 

Mr. Hertone. In other words, when we get the harvest season again 
with a normal crop, that 4,000 will be a drop i in the bucket to what you 
will have to have? 

Mr. Garurnes. This number will not be anywhere near adequate to 
do the job in that area. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert in the record 
at this point this New York Times story of February 10, which is very 
brief. 

The Cuarrman. Is there objection ? 

The Chair hears none. 

Mr. Horven. What is it about ? 

Mr. Cootry. That is the one I referred to about 100 Communists 
crossing the border every day. 

Mr. Horven. It seems to be quite irrelevant to what we are dis- 
cussing here. I have no objection but I do not like to see the record 
cluttered. 

Mr. Anpresen. I assume the gentleman vouches for the accuracy of 
the story? 

Mr. Cootry. About as well as his associates. One is a UP story 
which went in yesterday. This isa New York Times writer. 

Mr. Horven. I do not object but I do not lke to clutter the record 
with any extraneous material. 

Mr. Cooiry. I do not usually clutter the record. 

The Cnarrman. Is there objection? If there is no objection the 
matter will be included in the record at this point. 

Since we are putting these matters in the record the Chair would 
also like to include, for the record, a wire from the CIO union local 78 
at El Centro, Calif. 
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(The documents are as foeHows :) 


EL CENTRO, CALIF., February 9, 1954. 
CuLirrorp R. Hope, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Some 18,000 Mexican braceros are being held at the labor center 2 miles 
south of El Centro at the taxpayers’ expense at the present time. We further urge 
that an investigation be made on Mexicans being recruited for labor in the 
United States regarding communism. We are ready at any time to furnish 
proof by from 3 to 6 ministers of Mexico that from 35 to 60 percent of the recruited 
labor are communist. We further urge this be inserted in the record. 

BEN PERRY, 

LIU Local 78, CIO 


[From New York Times, February 10, 1954] 


Reps Stipe INto UNtrep States, CONGRESS WARNED—IMMIGRATION SERVICE SAYS 
100 PRESENT, EX-MEMBERS, SNEAK IN DalLy From MEXICO 


WASHINGTON, February 9.—The Immigration and Naturalization Service has 
told Congress that it “recently discovered that approximately 100 present and past 
members of the Communist party” have been illegally entering the United States 
daily from Mexico. 

The increasing illegal entries from Mexico, coupled with a similar stuation 
along the Canadian border. “cannot be other than a threat to the security of the 
United States,” the service told a House appropriations subcommittee in secret 
testimony December 10. 

The subcommittee made public the Service’s statement, which was presented 
in support of a requested appropriation of $39,000,000 in the adminstration’s 
1954-55 budget. This figure is $8,250,000 less than the $42 million appropriated 
for the current year. 

“It has been established that there exists active liaison between the Communist 
Party of Mexico and the Communist Party of the United States,” the Service 
declared 

“Communists and former Communists have been entering the United States 
in the EF] Paso, Tex., area,” the Service said. It declared that present and ex- 
members of the party “residing immediately across the border from El Paso 
number about 1,500.” 


EASY AVENUE OF ENTRY 


The Service did not explain in its statement how it knew the number of Com- 
munists and former Communists who were entering the United States. 

“In the midst of a situation where the small border patrol forces is being 
overrun by hordes of illegal aliens,” the Service continued, “an easy avenue of 
entry is provided for almost any number of Communists or foreign agents from 
Mexico, Guatemala, from Dutch Guiana and, entry into Mexico being as easy as it 
is, from any country in the entire world.” 

Since World War II, the Service told the subcommittee, more than 77,000 
European aliens have been admitted to Canada as immigrants. 

“It is understood that security screening of such aliens has been practically 
nonexistent,” it went on, 

The Service also said that within the last 6 months 10 aliens “recently smug- 
gled across the Canadian border” had been seized in the Baltimore district. The 
Service said this was “an all-time high in that district for this class of illegal 
entrants.” 

Benjamin G. Habberton, Acting Immigration Commissioner, told the subcom- 
mittee that the five ‘‘most pressing’ problems facing the border patrol were: 

A volume of illegal entries far beyond the capabilities of the limited force. 

Increasing belligerence on the part of ‘“‘wetbacks,” Mexicans who wade or swim 
across the Rio Grande to gain illegal entry. 

The threat of entry by Communists or foreign agents 

False claims to citizenship growing out of the ease of illegal entry. 

An increase in organized smuggling. 
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ARCHBISHOP OPPOSES BILL 


Meanwhile, Roman Catholic Archbishop Robert E. Lucey of San Antonio, Tex 
joined representatives of organized labor in urging the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee to reject legislation to permit the Labor Department to resume recruit 
ment of Mexican farm labor without an agreement with Mexico. 

He told the committee in a telegram that there was no need to “further em- 


better our relations with Mexico” at a time when more than 2 million Americans 
were unemployed. 


Major American farm organizations have urged adoption of the bill, contend- 
ing the labor was needed to prevent crop spoilage. 

Walter J. Mason of the American Federation of Labor told the committee that 
his organization felt that “further efforts should be made to continue the former 
collective agreement which spelled out the duties and responsibilities of both 
Governments.” 


CANADA DEFENDS ITS SCREENING 

OrTawa, February 9.—An Immigration Department official said Canada’s secur- 
itv screening of immigrants was “working quite well.” Canada has received no 
coniplaint of any increasing number of aliens crossing the border illegally, the 
official said. Canada had good screening services and was using them all the 
time, he added 

The CHatrMan. The next witness will be our colleague from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. James B. Utt. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES B. UTT, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Urr. I am James B. Utt, and I represent the 28th District of 
California which is that area near Los Angeles down to the Mexican 
border. 

I will take only a small portion of your time. I did want to refute 
some of the statements that I have read that had been made before 
this committee; and also to give some personal experiences because 
I am a farmer. 

I farm in Ventura County which is 200 miles away from the border. 
I am a vegetable farmer and depend almost completely on Mexican 
labor for the harvest of our crops. Celery, for instance, when it is 
ready, has to be harvested. We cannot wait for negotiations 3,000 
miles away to see whether or not we can get labor to harvest that crop. 
We have to have it immediately or else we are going to lose our crops. 

I certainly am in favor of this resolution which extends Public Law 
78 in order to give an alternative in case negotiations do break down 
from time to time. I feel that the border recruitment is very, very 
essential because at the border there are historical families there 
that have engaged in harvesting the crops in California and I think 
it is wrong to tell the m they have to go down as far as Guadalajara 
in order to get on a legal contract and come up into the United States 
in order to work. 

I might say that during the past several years while Public Law 78 
has been in effect and while the contract has been in effect it has not 
stopped the flow of wetbacks into the United States. It has not 
stop yped this flow of so-called subversives or Communists because last 
year when the law was in effect there was still a million illegal na- 
tionals coming in from Mexico into the United States. 

Under the extension of this law these braceros will be screened not 
only for health but also for their subversive activities, and we will 
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have more care than we did under the old law or under the old con- 
tract for this reason: The old contract was so difficult to comply with 
that the small farmer was unable to comply with it and get his labor 
for his ranch. | 

So consequently he grabbed the first illegal entrant that came along 
and put him to work. He did not ask him whether he was legal or 
not. He had to harvest his crop and he took him on the ranch. 

If you are going to get the support of the farmers in southern 
California and probably other places you are going to have to make 
legal labor available to them in a more easy fashion, otherwise they 
are just going to take the illegal labor. 

I believe that the extension of this in providing for border recruit- 
ment and the easy accessibility of the farmer to the labor will cut 
down the flow of wetbacks. They do not come in just for a ride. 
They come in because a vacuum has been created. 

They get $1 a day in Mexico; they get $8 a day on my ranch. So 
they are going tocome. But when I fill up my ranch with legal labor 
they are not going to come because that vacuum is going to be closed. 
The day before I came East I stopped by the jail in Santa Ana and 
talked to a wetback who was just being sent back to Mexico. He said, 
“Well, this is my 32d time to be returned to Mexico but I will be back 
next week.” 

Another one said, “We were recruited and sent back to Guadalajara 
on a private airplane—32 of us. On the way down we made a deal 
with the pilot to fly us back.” 

After the United States Government paid the expense of flying these 
30 wetbacks back to Guadalajara, some 900 miles below the border, 16 
of them were back in California before 24 hours were up. 

These men are not running away from slavery. It is not a slave 
labor. They come back because they want to work and they are good 
workers. We pay from 75 cents to $1.25 an hour to legal Mexican 
labor, according to their ability to work. We cannot get local labor. 
In order to offset that charge by the labor unions that there is a supply 
of labor, domestic labor, we used to send a bus into Los Angeles every 
morning to recruit labor. We never got a single man who was willing 
to come down into Orange County and pick oranges. With the excep- 
tion of an occasional wino, who would come down there, look the 
situation over, go back to Los Angeles and say, “Boy, I have had a 
swell outing today.” 

That was the result of that experiment. We have not been able to 
get these so-called domestic laborers who are out of a job for this 
reason: They draw $25 or $30 a week unemployment compensation 
wages while unemployed and they are not going to give up that $25 
or $30 a week check in order to come on my ranch and work for $45 to 
$50 a week because the net result is only $25. So they stay and draw 
their unemployment compensation. 

Mr. Cootry. Will you yield right there ¢ 

Mr. Urr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. How long do they draw that compensation / 

Mr. Urr. They draw it according to the length of time they have 
been unemployed ; sometimes up to 6 months in California and some- 
times up to 1 year. 

Mr. Cootry. You mean they can accumulate 6 months ? 
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Mr. Urr. They can accumulate from 6 months to a year’s unem- 
ployment. 

Mr. Cootry. When they use that up they are completely out ¢ 

Mr. | They are completely out so far as une mployme nt is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. CooLey. Do you think that law should be repealed ¢ 

Mr. Urr. No, I do not. 

Mr. Cootey. I am wondering why you mentioned it in connection 
with this? 

Mr. Urr. I simply say that is the reason that they will not accept 
farm labor, because they can draw this. 

Mr. Cootry. Because they can live off of Government checks ? 

Mr. Urr. Because they can live off of their reserve. 

Mr. Cooury. They can live off their reserve so they will not work ? 

Mr. Urr. That is correct. 

Mr. Cootry. You say you do not want that law repealed ¢ 

Mr. Urr. No, because I think there are times when they will then 
be taken back into industry again, and again resume their job. I do 
not think they would work if the vy were not getting that. 

Mr. Cootry. You said something about negotiations 3,000 miles 
away. Is it a ied miles from your ranch to where negotiations are 
taking p lace 

Mr. Urr. Yes. sir, at the present time. 

Mr. Coo_ry. How far is it for the laborer ? 

Mr. Urr. Guadalajara was the closest one, about 1,400 miles. 

Mr. Cooiry. So the people who work on your farm come 1,400 miles 
to work ? 

Mr. Urr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. And these contracts have operated successfully up to 
1954 ¢ 

Mr. Urr. They have operated successfully and we have been very 
happy with it. 

Mr. Cootry. During that time you said while it was operating suc- 
cessfully a million wetbacks came into the country / 

Mr. Urr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. You do not thing that a continuation of the law is go- 
ing to he ‘Ip that situation, do you? 

Mr. Urr. I do because with border recruitment and making labor 
more av: ail ible to the small farmer he is going to cooperate with the 
Immigration Service in drying up the wets. 

Mr. Cootey. Of course if we legalize the entry of a million people 
there would be nothing illegal about it? 

Mr. Urr. I did not catch the question. 

Mr. Cootey. If we legalize the wetback movement then there is no 
law and nothing illegal or unlawful about it? 

Mr. Urr. We are not legalizing the wetback; we are simply letting 
him be recruited at the border. 

Mr. Cootry. You contend that unilateral contracting would sim- 
plyfy the matter and make it easier for the man to come over ? 

Mr. Urr. It would fill up the jobs that are available and dry up the 
desire to come into the United States. 

Mr. Cootry. Dry up the desire to come to the United States? 
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Mr. Urr. If the jobs were all taken up and the farmers cooperated 
and said, “We will not hire wetbacks because it is easy for us to get 
legals,” you will dry up the wetback situation. 

Mr. Cootry. You haul your workers from Mexico to your ranch on 
buses ¢ 

Mr. Urr. Under the old contract we pay their way from the recruit- 
ing station to the ranch. 

Mr. Cootry. And back? 

Mr. Urr. We do that unless they skip, unless they leave before their 
contract is up, which many do. 

Mr. CooLtry, You say some come in by plane? 

Mr. Urr. I said some of the wetbacks returned by plane. 

Mr. Cootry. When they returned by plane, they came to a port 
where there were Immigration authorities ? 

Mr. Urr. They may or may not have. They have very ingenious 
methods for getting into the United States. I referred to one of 
them. 

Mr. Cootry. Do they come by plane and bus and rail ? 

Mr. Urr. Yes, sir, and by foot. I want to urge the extension of 
this law to make it possible for the farmer to get the labor which he 
needs, and to discount the idea that there is a domestic supply avail- 
able. 

Mr. Cootry. Do you understand this bill extends the law? It 
amends = law. 

Mr. Urr. It extends it to say that if they cannot have an interna 
tional comhites we can operate unilaters ally. It is an extension of 
Public Law 78—the extension of its power and jurisdiction. 

Mr. ah LEY. You mean a broadening of the power ? 

Mr. Urr. If that is the way you wish to put it, yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. The resolution provides for an amendment ? 

Mr. Urr. I was not speaking about the matter of time of extension, 
but extending its powers or broadening them, if you wish it that way. 

Mr. Cootry. I misunderstood you. 

The CuatrMan. We thank you very much. 

Have you concluded ¢ 

Mr. Urr. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Wilson? 

Mr. Witson. I wonder, Mr. Utt, if you think the administration is 
trying ser eee to correct this wetback situation. 

Mr. Urr. I do, Mr. Wilson. I wish to congratulate the State De- 
partment, tae Labor Department, and the Attorney General's office 
for cooperating with the farm problem. 

They came out and examined it and they saw what it was. I think 
they are trying to do a good job and I think that they will find full 
cooperation among the farmers if they carry out this program upon 
which they are seeking extended legislation at the present time. 

Mr. Witson. Thank you. 

The CHamman. Thank you, Mr. Utt. 

The next witness will be our colleague, Mr. Rhodes, from Arizona, 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN J. RHODES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ARIZONA 


Mr. Ruopres. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want 
to begin by thanking this great committee for the hearings it has 
conducted on this legislation, which is certainly important to my 
section of the country. 

I believe the hearings have been quite exhaustive and a lot of testi- 
mony has been adduced so that I am sure the members of the com- 
mittee will be well advised when they decide what to do on this 
pending legislation. 

I would like primarily to address myself to the labor situation 
in my own State of Arizona, since it has been brought into the question 
by the previous witness. 

I have before me here a document and a telegram, both of which 
I will ask to be submitted for the record. The document is a report 
from the regional office of the United States Employment Service in 
Phoenix, Ariz., and it is dated February 8, 1954. It purports to 
copy a news article which was printed in the Arizona Republic of 
February 6, 1954, and which was furnished—the data for which 
was furnished by the United States Employment Office in Phoenix. 

I will not read 

The CHarrman. Do you have a wire from Mr. Rork, the director 
of the office in Phoenix ? 

Mr. Ruoprs. The wire, Mr. Chairman, is a wire which was ad 
dressed to Representative Cooley, our colleague from North Care. 
lina, and Mr. Cooley gave it to me because it was fairly obvious that 
it was intended for me. I think it was addressed to him erroneously 
It is signed by Nicholas C. Dragon, who is a CIO State represent» 
tive from Arizona. 

Mr. Cootry. Would you mind reading that ? 

Mr. Ruopers. I will read it in full at the proper time. 

I will say parenthetically that he disagrees with the figures which 
are in the statement submitted by Mr. Rork, of the United States 
Employment Service. 

The Cratrman. The statement that vou are offering is the state- 
ment by Mr. Rork? 

Mr. Ruopes. That is correct, sir. 

As I say, I will offer this for the record, but I would like to quote 
from it parenthetically. 

The Cratrman. Without objection, the statement may be inserted 
in the record at this point. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 





Reurteleon regional office today regarding hearing on allegation of unemployed 
farmworkers in Arizona, I am quoting full article appearing in Saturday’s 
Republic, February 6, 1954, giving public stand on agricultural labor situation 
in Arizona 

“Labor agreement upheld, all farmworkers placed,” Rork says. Not a single 
worker who has registered for farmwork has failed to get a job when sent to area 
cotton and vegetable growers, James A. Rork, director of the State employment, 
said yesterday. 

The CIO fresh fruit and vegetable workers group has been circulating petitions 
protesting use of Mexican nationals in field and shed work. 

Rork said it is his opinion that growers in this area have adhered strictly to 
the Mexican labor agreement under which Mexican agricultural workers have 
been contracted 


Lewes 
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Nationals are only brought in if there are not sufficient domestic workers, 
Rork said. 

The Mexican agreement (now expired but being renegotiated) specifically states 
that no workers shall be made available in any area unless the United States 
Secretary of Labor has determined and certified that: (1) Sufficient domestic 
workers are not available, (2) the employment of such workers will not adversely 
affect wages and working conditions of domestie agricultural workers similarly 
employed, and (3) reasonable efforts have been made to attract domestic workers 

Rork said there were 40 percent less nationals in Arizona in 1953 compared 
with 1952 despite larger crops. 

The director said the function of his office is to issue a statement of need for 
nationals—something done only after extensive efforts are made to recruit 
domestic workers. 

The statement of need is sent to the United States Department of Labor, San 
Francisco regional office, then to Washington where the Secretary of Labor 
has responsibility of certifying the need if he finds it a true picture. The Secre 
tary can adjust number sought. 

The CIO petitions state the undersigned are unemployed because the nationals 
are doing work at wages below what the prevailing wage would be if no nationals 
were brought in 

A vegetable-grower spokesman said there must always be a supply of workers 
because farm products are highly perishable. 

Nicholas C. Dragon states CIO chief admitted there is need in this country 
for a supplemental labor force. But he said if agricultural wages were higher, 
more domestic workers could be recruited and less nationals used 

Grower officials said growers cannot pay higher wages. William Iarson, 
Secretary of Vegetable Growers’ Association, said “Arizona growers are paying 
wages equal to the highest elsewhere in the Nation.” 

In accordance with Public Law 78, all workers who register for work with 
local office of the Arizona State Employment Service and make themselves 
available for farmwork are offered work and have been placed if they will 
accept it at the prevailing wage in the area for the type of work, and be available 
at the time and place needed. 

Any worker requesting work in special farm jobs of type of work held by 
Mexican nationals is offered this same work at the same conditions as that 
held by nationals and work has been provided. 

Law does not provide mandatory transportation nor mandatory use of crew 
system, nor mandatory family housing as determined by official Department of 
Labor regulations. In this instance there may be some workers who will not 
accept the work at the prevailing wages for the type of work in the area at the 
time and place needed. This is the decision of each individual citizen and not 
an enforcement problem. All efforts are made to encourage free transportation, 
family housing, and continual improvement of working conditions. Farmers 
are making continual advances in this field. 

Have checked with Phoenix farm office and they have 120 jobs open in vegetable 
cultivation and harvesting work, plus two open roders from large farms able 
to accomodate as many workers as can be located and we are presently recruiting 
to fill these orders in addition to our day haul. Where free transportation is 
offered in cottonfields we have unfilled orders of 200 workers. Mesa office has 
100 unfilled openings for day haul in cotton scrapping and all workers requesting 
vegetable work, cultivating or harvesting are placed. 

In regard to St. Vincent De Paul soup kitchen or free-meal installation, that 
serve 1 meal daily between the hours of 12 and 4 to anyone who wishes to take 
advantage of the meal with not questions asked, industrial workers traveling 
through Phoenix heavy migration in both directions nonemployable industrial 
workers, farmworkers who have completed their day where they have early 
morning working hours and others, take advantage of this facility. Phoenix farm 
office keeps in constant touch with this establishment for referral of any farm- 
workers needing work to the local office. Signs are posted in the establishment 
by the Employment Service directing any such applicants to the Phoenix farm 
office for work. 

JaMeEs A. RorK, 
Director, Employment Service, Phoeniz. 
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Mr. Ruopes. I am quoting from a statement by Mr. Rork appearing 
in Saturday’s Republic of February 6, 1954: 


Labor agreement upheld—-all farm workers placed, Rork says. Not a single 
worker who has registered for farmwork has failed to get a job when sent to 
area cotton and vegetable growers, James A. Rork, director of the State employ- 
ment, said yesterday 

The CIO fresh fruit and vegetable workers group has been circulating peti- 
tions protesting use of Mexican nationals in field and shed work, 

Rork said it is his opinion that growers in this area have adhered strictly to 
the Mexican Labor Agreement under which Mexican agricultural workers have 
been contracted. Nationals are only brought in if there are not sufficient domestic 
workers, Rork said 

Rork said there were 40 percent less nationals in Arizona in 1953 compared 
with 1952, despite larger crops 

In other words there are 40 percent fewer nationals in Arizona this year than 
last yeal 


The director then compares the figures in the various offices within 
my particular district. He said: 


Hiave checked with the Phoenix farm office and they have 120 jobs open in 
vegetable cultivation and harvesting work, plus two open roders from large farms 
able to accommodate as many workers as can be located and we are presently 
recruiting to fill these orders in addition to our day haul Where free trans- 


portation is offered in cottontields we have unfilled orders of 200 workers. The 
Mesa office has 100 unfilled openings for day haul 





Mesa happens to be ny hometown 


in cotton scrapping and all workers requesting vegetable work, cultivating or 
harvesting are placed 


lat point, because the telegram from Mr. Dragon presents an 
\ different picture, I would like to read this telegram. I assume 
it is addressed to me. 


Your inference in the story to the Arizona Republic that there is no unem- 
ployment in Phoenix area is a gross misrepresentation of the facts. On the 
Phoenix employment-security rolls there are over 8,000 registered citizens look- 
ing for employment Plus my estimate of 3,000 unemployed farmworkers. In 
your own backyard of Mesa there are over 1,100 registered citizens looking for 
wor My estimate is that there are another 2,000 farmworkers who are un- 
employed and will take any kind of employment In the Tucson area there are 
5,300 registered workers seeking employment, plus my estimate of 3,000 farm- 
workers looking for any kind of work 

Like an ostrich you are burying your head in the sand and refuse to look at 
the facts. The St. Vincent de Paul Catholic mission at present is serving 600 
meals per day. Several weeks ago, due to rain, over 1,500 meals per day were 
served. In the next 2 months the employment situation in Arizona will be much 
worse than it is now. Therefore, no Mexican nationals will be needed in this 
State. 


The CH AIRMAN. The telegram W ill be received into the record. 
(‘I he document referred to abo, e follow Sar 


Fesruary 10, 1954. 
Representative JoHn Ruopes, House Office Building: 


Your inference in the story to the Arizona Republic that there is no unemploy- 
ment in Phoenix area is a gross misrepresentation of the facts. On the Phoenix 
employment-security rolls there are over 8,000 registered citizens looking for em 
ployment, plus my estimate of 3,000 unemployed farmworkers. In your own 
backyard of Mesa there are over 1,100 registered citizens looking for work. My 
estimate is that there are another 2,000 farmworkers who are unemploved and 
will take any kind of employment In the Tueson area there are 5,511 regis 
tered workers seeking employment plus my estimate of 3,000 farmworkers 100k- 
ing for any kind of work 

Like an ostrich you are burying your head in the sand and refuse to look at 
the facts. The St. Vincent de Paul Catholic Mission at present are serving 600 





cent on 
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meals per day. Several weeks ago, due to rain, over 1,500 meals per day were 
served. In the next 2 months the employment situation in Arizona will be much 


worse than it is now. Therefore, no Mexican nationals will be needed in this 
State. 

NICHOLAS C, DRAGON, 

CIO State Re presentative 


Mr. Ruopes. To comment very briefly on this telegram, I do not 
think that I said for the Arizona Republic or for anyt body else that 
there was no unemployment. I believe that I said that the people 
who are available and who desire and will take agricultural work 
will not fill the situation. 

I think that the statement of Mr. Rork certainly bears that out. 

Reading from the statement of Mr. Rork—and bear in mind this 
telegram was from Nicholas C. Dragon—I would like to read this 
paragraph : 

Nicholas C. Dragon states CIO chief admitted there is need in this country 
for a supplment labor force. But he said if agricultural wages were higher, 
more domestic workers could be recruited and less nationals used 

I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, that I know Mr. Dragon quite 
well. I would say that personally we are friends, if not politically. 
Mr. Dragon has told me from time to time that he objects to Mexican 
nationals being imported on the basis that if the American farmer 
is not careful some day he will have nothing but Mexican laborers to 
harvest his crop; that some day Mexico may decide not to let any of 
them cross, and that therefore the farmer would be in a bad situation. 

That is the only cogent reason that Mr. Dragon has ever given me 
for being against this Mexican labor situation. 

His figures here I do not know. 

I do not know the source of his figures here. I only know that the 
only official Peg from which you can obtain such figures as these is 
represented by this statement from Mr. Rork, in which Mr. Rork 
says that there are 120 jobs open in Phoenix; 100 jobs open in Mesa 

‘Where Mr. Dr: agon gets his estimate of 3,000 farmworkers unem- 
ployed, frankly I do not know. I only wish he were here to that he 
could testify. He did not come. Why he did not come I do not 
know. But I give you the telegram and I] give you the statements 
for whatever the *y are worth. 

My own feeling in the matter is that I would certainly feel impelled 
to take the word of the official body which is charged with gathering 
such statistics and matters involving statistics. We all know, all of 
us who are lawyers know, if there was not a difference of opinion in 
facts that there would never be a lawsuit. ‘This is a difference of 
opinion. 

I think that the opinion of the two sides is now very thoroughly 
prese nted to the committee and I will go on from there. Also the 
previous witness, Mr. Thomas, of the CIO, brought in a picture regard 
ing the soup kitchen in Phoenix. I will read from Mr. Rork’s state- 
ment regarding that: 

In regards to St. Vincent De Paul soup kitchen or free-meal installation, that 
serve one meal daily between the hours of 12 and 4 to anyone who wishes to 
take advantage of the meal with no questions asked, industrial workers travel 
ing through Phoenix, heavy migration in both directions nonemployable industrial 
workers, farmworkers who have completed thier day where they have early 
morning working hours and others, take advantage of this facility. 
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Phoenix Farm Office keeps in constant touch with this establishment for 
referral of any farmworkers needing work to the local office. Signs are posted 
in the establishment by the Employment Service directing any such applicants 
to the Phoenix Farm Office for work. 

Mr. Cootrey. Could you indicate how many people appear unem- 
ployed from that record that you just read / 

Mr. Ruopes. The record that I have here refers only to agricultural 
employment. 

Mr. Cootry. What does he sav about that ? 

Mr. Riuopes. Mr. Rork says that there is no agricultural unemploy- 
ment. He said that no persons have applied for jobs in agriculture 
that have not been placed. 

He stated also that there are 120 jobs registered in the Phoenix office 
and 100 jobs registered in the Mesa office which have not been filled. 

Mr. Cootry. That was for the scrap cotton in the field. You said 
something about it. 

Mr. Ruopes. I will reread the paragraph so we will have it 
accurately. 

Have checked with Phoenix Farm Office and they have 120 jobs open in vege- 
table cultivation and harvesting work. 

I presume the harvesting work would be cotton, since that is the 
main thing to be harvested. 

Plus two open orders from large farms able to accommodate as many workers 
as can be located, and we are presently recruiting to fill these orders in addition 
to our day haul. Where free transportation is offered in cotton fields we have 
unfilied orders of 200 workers. 

Mr. Cootry. Is that for getting scrap cotton out of the field ? 

Mr. Ruopes. I am coming to that. 

Mesa office has 100 unfilled orders for day haul in scrap cotton and all workers 
requesting vegetable work, cultivating or harvesting are placed. 

Mr. Cootry. For the benefit of those people who do not know what 
cotton scrapping means, will you explain it / 

Mr. Ruoprs. I think probably the gentleman from North 
Carolina—— 

Mr. Cootry. It means that after the pickers have gone through and 
they hi: ave left scrap cotton in the field, it is referred to as “scrap 
cotton,” and that is the job he is referring to and he cannot get anybody 
to go out in the cotton field and scrap the cotton because they cannot 
make money scrapping cotton. 

Mr. Hertona. He said that is one phase of it. Cotton is not a 
vegetable. 

Mr. Cootry. That is right. He refers to cotton scrapping. That is 
what we know it to be. 

Mr. Hertone. That is one phase of it. 

Mr. Rnopes. There are 100 unfilled openings in that and also for 
cultivating or harvesting. 

Mr. Garuines. I wonder if the witness would give us the figures 
on how many Mexican nationals he used in 1953, in comparison with 
1952? 

Mr. Ruoprs. There were some 12,141 used in 1953. I presume 
from what Mr. Rork states that that is some 40 percent less than the 
amount used in 1952, 

Mr. Garnines. And the United States Employment Office scoured 
the area before they made certifications ? 
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Mr. Ruoprs. Thas is correct. I will read from the statement: 


The Director said the function of his office is to issue a statement of need for 
nationals—something done only after extensive efforts are made to recruit do 
mestic workers. 

The statement of need is sent out to the United States Department of Labor, 
San Francisco regional office, then to Washington where the Secretary of Labor 
has responsibility of certifying the need if he finds it a true picture. The Se 
tary can adjust number sought. 

So that is the manner in which the need for nationals is determined, 
I think, all throughout the country. 

To dwell just a moment on the vegetable industry, one of the gen- 
tlemen testify ing for the CIO testified that there were a number of 
she d workers who were ve rang Previous to, I would Say, ap- 
proximate ly 2 years ago, let us say, lettuce for instance was packed 
in sheds and packed in what they call a wetpack. 

In oer words, the head lettue ‘e was hauled in from the fields 


trucks, in bulk. In the shed it was placed in crates and packed in 
ice — shipped. Now the farmers are using what they call the dry 
pack, o * he ot] | pac ik. The process which they use is to pack the verve 


it ig Iie » lettuce, in the field, in packs, and haul the packs themselves 
into the processing plant where they are frozen and then shipped. 
So it appears to me that pe rhs aps some of the testimony before this 


committee has been in the nature of figh eee I do not think 
that anybody in the committee, in the Congress, or in the country, 
would insist that any businessman adopt seta of running his busi- 


ness which are less economic than other methods which are ava lable. 

I would like to say in conclusion that in Arizona this last year 
cottonpickers were so short that people were encouraged to go out into 
the cottonfields during their days off to help pick the crop. 

We actually had a cotte npicking om out there in which clerks 
from stores, white-collar workers from offices, even school kids on Sat 
urdays, were encouraged to go out and pick the cotton because it was 
the only way that we could harvest the crop. 

There was not enough Mexican labor available; there was not 
enough American labor available to harvest the cotton crop. 

Mr. Cootry. You will have far less cotton this year than last year, 
though. 

Mr. Ruones. We will have somewhat less. 

Mr. Cootry. Somewhat less ? 

Mr. Ruopes. I think Mr Cooley knows that. I think probably-—— 

Mr. Cootey. You are going to have substantially less cotton this 
year ¢ 

Mr. Ruopes. I am not sure that the yield will be much less. 

Mr. Cootry. You are still all right, then ? 

Mr. Ruopes. I made no complaints whatsoever on the solution that 
this committee found to that question. 

Mr. Garuines. Your 40 percent less is only for 1953? It is common 
knowledge on the part of this committee that you are going to have a 
need for outside labor to harvest the vegetable crops. This com- 
mittee made a trip into Pennsylvania and into New Jersey last spring. 
We visited our colleague’s vast vegetable holdings in the State of 
Pennsylvania where almost wholly Mr. King uses British West Indies 
labor. So it is common knowledge on the part of this committee that 
you are going to have to have labor imported in order to harvest crops. 

Mr. Ruopes. Thank you. 


43054—54——-11 
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Mr. Hertone. I would like to ask the gentleman, in connection with 
this shortage of cotton that you may have next year: What is going to 
be done with the displaced acreage? Will agric ultural products be 
produced on them that will require labor ? 

Mr. Ruopes. I am ve ry sure that a small percentage of that land 
will lie na fe Actually when you have land which is as expensive 
as that land and you h: ave investments like ms iny of our farmers have 
had to make in wells and m: ys hinery, it is impossible to let it lie i 

What the crops will be, I do not know. I imagine there will be 
lot of soybeans, grain crops, and other crops of that nature aakel. 

Mr. Hertonec. Cert: ainly they will be harvested. 

Mr. Ruopes. Iam sure we will need labor and probably just as much 
as we needed in 1953. 

The CHarrman. Do you have anything further to state Mr. Rhodes? 

Mr. Ruopes. I have completed my statement. 

The Cuatrrman. We thank you for the statement and the informa- 
tion that you have given the committee. 

Mr. Ruopes. Thank you. 

The CuatrmMan. The next witness will be Mr. Ernesto Galarza. Mr. 
Galarza, we will be glad to hear from you at this time. 
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Mr. Gatarza. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
have been under a rather severe handicap in preparing for this hear- 
ing because we did not hear, we were not advised of the hearing until 
noon of last Sunday. I am not implying any criticism of the com- 
mittee. There were a series of circumstances that prevented our get- 
ting the information. Had we had more time I want to assure the 
chairman and the members of the committee that we would have bent 
every effort to have here before you today the exhibits, the docu- 
ments on which we base the statements that we make in our presenta- 
tion that you now have before you. 

I also wish to say that again had we had 2 or 3 days to prepare 
more than we have had, this statement would have been in your hands 
before this particular session of the hearings so that you might have 
time to digest it. 

I would like to ask permission of the chairman, if he will allow me, 
to proceed consecutively for a matter of about 20 minutes to lay before 
you the pattern of our opinions and our convictions and our informa- 
tion before you as a whole. After I have used up those 20 minutes, 
T will submit to the questioning that you gentlemen may care to make. 
Is that agreeable ? 

The Cuairman. If the gentleman desires to proceed that way it will 
be satisfactory. 

Mr. Gatarza. It is indeed a rare occasion when the farm workers of 
this country have an opportunity to come and lay before a committee 
of Congress a statement of their problems. So we are doubly grateful 
for this invitation. One might say that in the history of the National 
Agricultural Workers Union this is by way of a historical date for us. 

We wish we might have more time because we do not wish to incur, 
we do not wish to imitate, the methods that the corporation farm in- 


ETN 
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terests of this country always use in approaching a discussion on this 
matter, 

We have observed them operating for something like 15 years and 
always a resolution like this one th: it you have before you—a Public 
Law 78. an agreement, a negotiation—Iis presen ted at the 59th minute 
of the 11th hour. We do not wish to do that, gentlemen. 


We wish to be as slow and calm and analytical as we can because 

e believe that in these a day we are going through a crucial per iod 
in the whole national farm employment picture. 

Our statement will fall into two parts. I will try to explain what 
the whole ene of this } police: VY appears to eas to us, and shen we will 
comment concretely, first, on the unilateral art rap camer nt that 1s pro 
posed or that has been put Into practice nes l] by the De =e irtment 
of Labor and the nee of Justice. with the concurrence of the 
Department of State; we w ill comment on the wetbac] cs and off r you 
solutions for that problem which will be both economical and pra¢ tical; 
and we will state our position on the matter oe agreement with 
Mexico. 

When I have concluded this brief outline, gentlemen, in 20 minutes, 
I shall then be at your disposal. We run head on into the issue of 
whether there is enough manpower in this country, and we will take 
that issue head on. I have to submit to you—and you may read the 
details in your statement, in the statement I have given you—some 
instances of very recent date, some within the last 3 or 4 weeks, all 
of them within the last 2 years. 

(The document referred to above is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ERNESTO GALARZA, RESEARCH AND EDUCATION DIRECTOR OF THE 
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It is a rare occasion indeed when the farmworkers of our country are given 
the opportunity to express their views on matters that vitally affect their wel 
fare. Far-reaching decisions on agricultural wages and the contracting of 
alien workers are usually made behind the closed doors of the Department of 
Labor, the Department of Justice, the Department of Agriculture, and the De- 
partment of State. Therefore, we are all the more grateful to the chairman of 
the committee for having extended these hearings in order to give us the occasion 
for making our position known. 

This committee, and Congress, have once more been presented with the familiar 
ultimatum of the corporation farm interests: “Give us what we want or the 
country will starve.” This prefabricated dilemma, as usual, is thrown at Con- 
gress in a din of alarms and unnecessary confusion. What those interests now 
have, and wish to retain, is the complete and unresponsible control of the na- 
tional agricultural labor pool. 

In this statement we shall take direct issue with policies they have thus far 
prevailed on Congress to endorse, and with the methods they are pursuing and 
have pursued for many years. We shall explain why we reject their make- 
shift and make-believe approach to the problems of farm labor placement 
throughout the country, and we shall once more make concrete proposals for 
a substitute program that will serve the interests of our country, protect our 
own farm workers, and keep us on friendly terms with the people of Mexico. 

At this point let me say that the situation we face today is the result of the 
policies advanced by corporation farm interests, enacted by Congress and ad 
ministered by some highly placed officials who have on more than one occasion 
shown that they are either ignorant or incompetent. The use of Mexican con- 
tract farmworkers under agreements with Mexico has been going on for nearly 
12 years. The use of wetbacks on a mass scale is a development of roughly the 
same period. In the States of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington wetbacks and contract nationals, so called, 
are part and parcel of the total pattern of the present national farm labor policy. 
House Joint Resolution 355 is merely the latest facet of that pattern. 
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This statement, therefore, falls into two major divisions. First of all, we 
want to call vour attention to the basic characteristics of that pattern. Sec- 
ondly, we will refer s ! to the unilateral border hiring system set in mo- 
tion on January 20, 1954 After a brief reference to the matter of the wetbacks 

| the international agreeme) ' Mexico, we will conclude with our rec- 
( ©! ms 

] he pattern. we rut ead on into this iss : Is there a critical 
n power shortage i ( ( ‘ 1 will this shortage continue for 
the next vear or two We iv there is not, and in support of our contention 
\ th ( ( I ] 

Severa th 9 ree corporations that control lemon growing in 
Ventura County, Calif., : d that 0) alien workers be imported into that 

rea According to the « ers, the alien workers had to be available and 
n hand 1 d-J ry or a $60 nm crop would be lost. On January 19 
\ 20, I was ! da January 25 and 24. I found that some- 
thi ke 100 pickers from other States had arrived in Ventura to pick lemons. 
Of these some had ead one ho hecause little work was available. Many 
others had already applied for Red Cross relief and public assistance. Four 

irge ranches were definitely not encouraging pickers to come until after March 1. 
Less than 5 pe ent of I \ r l ié picking, Heavy rains had turned 
I ‘ ] ds into quagmires and <¢ rations were at a standstill Moreover, 

f d 300 farmwork resid he country who would have offered 
themselves for employment if at lea the same conditions of employment had 
l offered them as e gral l workers 

The Imperial Valley Farmers As ition for weeks prior to January 20 last 
broadcast the story of an acute crisis in manpower. It seemed that the crops 
in that valley would be lost unless the departments of state, labor, and justice 
launched their unil il} g systen 

What is in fact, the situation? Experienced Filipino lettuce cutters in some 

ws have | l i vee] e October 15 Chey earned an average 

S10 a we Ten days ago thes re preparing to leave the Imperial 
Valley because tf uid not earn « “h to pay for room and board 

e obta g 2 full h f rk on certain days, and on some days 
obtained no work at al Families that usually start their year migration to 
northern Ca nia in June and July were beginning to leave by the middle of 
January 953 over 2OO Ca rnia fal eS Wwe turned back from farm- 
labor camps in the Stanislaus County district because there were more than 
eno 1 Mex hn contra f nd etbacks In the Los Banos melon district 

f central California dom i¢ elon pickers, willing to work even at reduced 
awe eft halfway tl igh the season because crews of Mexican nationals 
vere brou ! I found one group of 82 nationals near Los Banos who stood by 

r 2 weeks aitiz to pi elons at the peak of the season. Two years ago 
the State department of ¢ ] ent \ estimated the need for Mexican con- 
tract cottonpickers by over 20,004 Returning to the Imperial Valley we have 
this typical instance: Mr. B. A. Harrigan, county agricultural commissioner, who 
is also on the private payro f the Imperial Valley Farmers Association, had 
stated that the unilateral hiring program would have to produce over 4,000 Mexi- 
can laborers immediately after the initiation of the unilateral hiring program, 
and Government officials estimated that the normal hiring per day would have 
o rea ppl nately 1,000 me order to save the crops.” On the third 
day the hiring rate trickled down to less than 50 a day, but Mr. Harrigan stated 
that this was quite satisf I The situation was well in hand. Because the 
Department of Labor has consisten refused to post available jobs in agricul- 
ture and extend to domestic workers exactly the same rights and conditions 
no more and no less—otfered alien contractees, our union began posting such 
jol We offered the department of employment in El Centro over 200 workers 
on these ter! on January 22. Our offer was rejected. 


} 


While we are on the subject of alleged shortages, let me invite the attention 
of the committee to a singular fact: The Department of Labor experts have 
never taken the trouble to separate and identify the various types of shortages 
that may exist at a given moment in the farm-labor market. This would be a 

st profitable way for these experts to spend their time. They would find, 
among others, the following types: (a) absolute shortage, in which workers 
ere simply physically not to be found; (b) shortage induced by low wages and 
adverse living conditions; (c) shortage caused by lack of advance planning in 
cooperation with workers; (d) shortage caused by dispersal of the domestic 
labor supply as a result of displacement by alien contract labor; (e) shortage 
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due to lack of communication between publ placement agencies and the 
workers; (f) shortage due to the manipulation of the 1 1 labor sup} by 
private contractors who profit more from juggling the various elements in that 
suppl: than b rendering efficient service: ( ) shortage due to the refusal of 
employers to give preference to domestic workers and the disappearance of these 
domestic workers from the far I irke (h | ge due to ression 
of work standards and work methods as a result the hiring of wetbacks and 
Col { l 

On f these elements is a LYS prese y eged g l 
sh ( ry i labo Doubtl there are factors But to ol rve 
ae ! d re I he ! t ( Ss re d l king than ¢ ( 
the \ kers of the ce l ul \ t r thei f 
the Il) tment of Labor ad ¢ r Governme mt s hav illing 
to endure 

There are the State of ¢ fornia le than 15 thousand 
unemployed workers here are ss th I r 20 thousand 
wl (i pp ‘ meanhme by this te 1 ¢ of les { 24 hours 
1 week. Undet pro that would isolate and ove the elements of 
SO 1 sh ge wl have } poil l ou he workers could be brought 
int ‘ rket and ret d in it 

J W sk tl ( nittee to Kk nother s ificant part of the } tern 
‘ i { < i I i i I ll { cre ited uy those \ ho a t ¥ a _ for 

t} ind money to d re of the same thing I refer to t following 
no! IH is it that in a pe l of alleged dis rously critical labor short 
ages farm wage levels have remained stationary or have even ce ed? How 
can it be explained that the iron law of supply and mand, by which the pric 
zoe p hen the su LO down, has somehe melted and folded when 
applied in 10 icultural econo We ha ! ng the tl 
tie f the Departmer of Sti Justice, Labor and Agriculture f ” I 
We have yet to hear the answer This we know: | e I erial \ he 
ha rate of pa ver hou the fields 1 he 0 cents since 1950 and that is 
tl figure in t] ! ( it \ tracts given Mexican 
worke Further: We know thre es of ¢ it tyer the Imperial Valley 
have been cut th ve fre the no rate of 27 ce per fit crate to 24 and 
23 cel We know tl melon picking | been shifte from basical i piece 
rate svst t he hourly rate stem, and tha ) rop th end now 
toward sta it TO « r, a good enced picker being al 
to mii 2.50 a l t the peak of irvest. We ] ‘ hat 
the l for to to } ng in norther ali were ¢ rol 0 cents to 
16 and 14 cents 2 years ago We know that the pattern of wages in cotton 
picking has been reversed in this manner: whereas 5 years ago—in California 
the picking rate increased successively from the first to the third round, today 
in California the rate for the second picking is less than it is for the first. We 
know that some carrot tyers in the Imperial Valley were making less than $12 
a week. We know that wages in lettuce pick have been cut in some instances 
from $1.52 an hour to 70 and 80 cents 


Proceeding with our examination of the pattern, we ask the committee to take 
notice of the facet t i 
from the areas ¥ ack and Mexican nationals have been most heavily 
employed, is taking place. The Imperial Valley has lost well over 50 percent 
of its resident labor force since 1948. The families, representing hundreds of 
workers have moved in stages as far north as the State of Washington, Some 
families have even made inquiries on the prospects of settling in Alaska. Since 
the first of the vear families have left Imperial Valley who never before have 
left before the middle of the year. Stagnant pools of farm-labor power are 
accumulating along the west side of the great Central Vallev—the backwash 
of the forced migration of thousands of displaced American citizens. The ra- 
dius of the area over which domestic workers scout for jobs on their own ini- 
tiative has increased in some California instances, to 75 miles a day. When 
work is found this means daily round trips of 130 or more. 

This kind of migration is not the migration of resolute pioneers marching 
on to the conquest of virgin land. It is the flight of people who can find no work 
in their community or who are offered work on such low terms that they can- 
not rear a family or maintain an approximately American standard of living. 
If at the end of their forced journeys these American DP’s were found to be 
prospering and rising in the economic scale, we would agree that they had left 
a labor vacuum behind voluntarily. But they are as bad or worse off when 


ration of domestie agricultural wage earners away 
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hey arrive as when they left. Therefore, we cannot agree that they take to 
the road because of a shortage of labor. And we emphatically cannot agree that 
people of this kind are merely bums and drifters, as some have described them. 


Actually, what we have to reckon with is a basic and startling proposition. 
The farm employment policies which have prevailed for the past 12 to 15 vears 
elements which make for stability 


represent a systematic assault on i the 
n the farm-lab marke The thousands of men and women our union or- 
sanizers deal with, and have dealt with for years, are not, I repeat, bums and 
drifters. They are Americans who feel the common American urge to settle 
down, establish a home, rear a family, and take a responsible part in community 

This is a human process and therefore it is complicated, subtle, sensitive, 


and prolonged. We believe it is something to be encouraged and nourished, for 
in it is rooted the vitality of our people and the strength of our democracy. Yet 
I say—and I invite the experts of the Department of Labor and others to re- 
fute this—that since 1942 the fundamental objective of policy has been to dis- 
lodge these Americans, to make their situation ever more precarious, to make 
it more and more difficult for them to compete with alien contractees and wet- 
backs 

This policy has now reached an advanced stage of chaos. If continued—and 
House Joint Resolution 355 would encourage it—at some not too distant date 
the bulk of the farm-labor supply for the United States will lie outside its terri- 
torial limits and will be subject to contingencies we may not always be able 
to foresee and control. We will be fortunate if this diastrous course can be 
changed, and its obvious dangers avoided, in another 10 years, assuming that 
we have the intelligence to realize what we are doing and have the determina- 
tion to change that course 

We have additional objections to the present pattern which we hope we can 
persuade Congress to take into account. I refer to the “Alice-in- Wonderland” 
premises of the policies we are criticizing ; to the methods of administration which 
have characterized present programs; to the lack of understanding and plain 
knowledge on the part of certain public officials who are responsible for these 
programs; to the evasion of relevant facts and pertinent data; and to lawless- 
ness on the part of those public officials who are now and have been in charge 
of the administration of farm employment programs. 

I said that we object to any public policy which is based on “Alice-in-Wonder- 
land” premises. Permit me to give you two examples. The contracting of 
Mexican nationals is based on a notion of a so-called prevailing wage. This 
is the yardstick of equity, the barricade against discrimination, the frontline 
against lower wage standards. And yet, there is no prevailing wage. The 
Department of Labor does not know what it is and can’t find it when it most 
urgently needs to. The Departments of State, Justice, and Agriculture have 
with the greatest of ease adopted this concept of the “prevailing wage” but 
there isn’t a single solitary example of it that any of these Departments can 
produce. 

The reason is obvious. Mr. Edward F. Hayes, director of farm placement for 
the State of California, has explained it. There isn’t any prevailing wage. 

The same may be said of the premise of determination of need. We have 
watched for 10 long years the process by which the Federal and State agencies 
determine the need for alien farm workers. It is very simple. They ask the 
employers, principally the corporation farmers. If these public officials want 
us to believe, as they have got Congress and the public to believe, that they 
determine this need by an open, straightforward, efficient public and demo- 
cratic weighing of all the factors and interests involved, then we say they are 
naive indeed. Now these officials come before this committee and ask its mem- 
bers to approve a resolution which is based on an economic myth and an admini- 
strative fairytale. 

The methods of administration which have been developed by these Federal 
agencies could stand a good deal of improvement. We have one principal objec- 
tion: These agencies persistently refuse to take into account, in local situations, 
the pertinent facts which the workers themselves are in a position to bring to 
their attention. Every time we make a suggestion that would seem, at least on the 
surface, to have enough merit to be considered on the same plane with suggestions 
made by corporation farm interests, we are met with cold and determined refusal. 
If the Departments of State, Labor and Justice had really wanted to know the 
facts on the employment situation in the Imperial Valley last month they should 
have held an open public hearing for all to attend who have en interest in this 
matter. This type of hearing the Department of Labor refuses to hold. 
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Perhaps this is the most satisfactory explanation for the plain ignorance 
which at times characterizes these agents of the executive branch of the Federal 





Government. Let me give you some recent examples of facts these agencies 
have not been aware of, although they are related to ery important duties and 
fu ions. They did not know that at the moment unilateral recruiting was go 
ing on in Calexico, the California state department of employment was turning 
down applicants—American cit’zens—for those very same jobs. At the moment 


that the Department of Labor was pledging its word that all work contracts would 
be strictly enforced the employers of the Imperial Valley were makng illegal de 
ductions from wages of Mexican contract nationals At the moment that the 
State employment office in El Centro was in despair over labor shortages, the 
Federal Department of Labor agent in Indio was reporting that the employment 
situation was pretty rough. 

The Department of Labor did not know, and had no means of finding out on 


January 22, 1954, how many Mexican nationals whose contracts had expired 
were still working in California. The Department of Labor does not yet know 
that there is no prevailing wage except in its imagination. The Department of 
Labor does not know that when some American agricultural workers have applied 
for jobs held by Mexican contract nationals they have been told that American 
citizens are of the wrong nationality. The Department of Labor did not know 
that a few days before the grand opening of the unilateral border hiring system, 
the large corporation ranches in the Imperial Valley were assembling and harbor- 
ing convenient hoards of wetbacks so they would be handy for processing. The 
Department of Labor does not know the difference between the wages paid out 
by farm employers and the wages received as take-home pay by the workers. 

These are not trivial details that only a carping critic would pounce upon. 
They are essential facts which bear upon whether or not policies laid down by 
Congress are being carried out, whether or not duties are being fulfilled and 
solemn commitments are being kept. When Attorney General Brownell returned 
from California with his now familiar plan for wiping out the traffic in wetbacks, 
the experts in the Departments of Justice, Labor, State and Agriculture should 
have told him what he had every right to know, namely, that his plan would 
immediately multiply the number of wetbacks and aggravate, not solve, the prob- 
lem. We knew this would happen and the Government experts knew it. The ex- 
perience of 2 short weeks supports our contention. What will the Attorney Gen- 
eral say now? He is too busy a man to have these intricate matters in hand, but 
he has subordinates who ought to know better, and those are the very officials who 
now want the authority and funds to continue making more of the same 
“boners.” 

But far more significant, in our judgment, is that part of the pattern which 
exhibits the spirit of irresponsibility and lack of respect for law and orderly 
processes which some officials of the departments I have referred to so often 
have shown. We have reached the point, in connection with the unilateral 
hiring system, where public officials can and have violated the very laws they 
are paid to administer and enforce, and do so with impunity, indeed with some 
prospect of reward and promotion. Let me give you examples. 

On the day that border hiring in Calexico, Calif., more than 20 wetbacks were 
processed by border-patrol officers and immediately sent to the reception center 
in El Centro for contracts. These wetbacks did not even go through the formality 
of touching one foot on Mexican soil. Most of these men were picked up by 
border-patrol panel trucks along the international fence and given free rides to 
the hiring hall. This is not the way in which Federal law prescribes the entry 
of aliens into the United States. We should like to know who gave the order, 
or who decided, that wetbacks should be exempted from the operation of the 
law in this manner. 

These same wetbacks were immediately taken to El Centro and handed over 
to Department of Labor officials, who hired them in behalf of farm employers. 
WhatWhat authority does the Department of Labor have for hiring wetbacks in 
this flagrant manner? 

I observed 1 group of 5 wetbacks composed of 5 men. These 5 men were 
processed in the border patrol office in Calexico in exactly 7 minutes. This 
processing included the security tests that at other ports of entry takes hours 
and sometimes weeks. 

Yet another example of the breezy way in which legal duty is regarded by 
public officials in the fixing of agricultural wages by the Department of Labor. 
This Department has told the Mexican Government that it has positively no 
authority to fix or determine agricultural wages in this country. Yet note 
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what ; ially happens. The Department of Labor affixes the signature of 














Secretary of la vor to thousands of individual work contracts in each of 
vhich the wage—a uniform wage for the type of work and area of employment 
s fixed and determined. The Department of Labor never negotiates a wage 
e Mex work I il ¢ ited wage and the affixing of the Secre- 
gnature is wage determination, but the Secretary has no authority 
\ l ig farm wages 
i i { rl constructionism’—to put it charitably—is the 
( en i h he Den: ments of State, Labor, and Justice entered 
he unilateral hiring program, all the while having grave doubts as to their 
( pend pu funds on this venture Mr. Rocco Siciliano, 
\ ‘ ary of L I ( se doubts on January 18. He 
d clear it] to go ahead and he ew it But he went ahead 
" e | ( ) or is in the position of having spent public 
( le right to do so. They have no course other than to ask Con- 
‘ ‘ d forgive m, for they knew not what they were doing. Yet, 
vhe workers l ‘ ost beggir for some small relief from a 
l crete injury to tl] interests, they are met with pious regret 
I f » authority to do such d 
We cal t pass this op nity to eall to the attention of this committee to 
wl perhaps the most scanda an barefaced deniel of rights under the law 
! tize1 n relati his entire matter The Departments of State, 
I e «le ( f this union, citizens of this country, the 
pen nder the Ad strative Procedures Act This act is an im 
device set u ( ress to prevent or correct the exercise of 
nl I ive disere ! agencies of the Federal Government. 
\ f I s! tl statement, private ari j r con- 
I I rec tae nd ¢ iploy wetbat IK on of 
I l t] ‘ ked in the State of California with 
e} ri i ed DP} 
\me l I f ng 1 { na mndering 
' f I l f gover ‘ \ nd admin 
I ant ad iuthority at funds ft 
‘ ve chat l h tl seri else 
} ¢ p , ‘ | VW ’ } fH 1] 
t] e removed or at least placed where they 
»1 la » to their low « ens, the Nation’s farm workers. We 
ommittee not to re d« uit of this kind by approving House Joint 
] yD) 
e fore ng des ption of the sential characteristics of the national farm- 
emplo nt policy as it relates ntract aliens and wetbacks does not by any 
neans exhaust what we « dsa out the subject But we trust it is enough to 


I e serious doubts in the mind of this committee as to the advisability of 
endo! hat p y in its present form. . 
Briefly, we want to comment on the unilateral border hiring program, the 
problem of the wetback, and the negotation of a new agreement with the Gov- 
rT ' if Mexico 
We are convinced, by the evidence already available, that the unilateral hiring 





syst will encourage the wetback traffic. This system of hiring is offensive 
to the Mexican people and to our own countrymen. It is 1 and unauthor- 
ized by law. It has all the shortcomings of the old bilateral system and some 





new ones f its own 
respect to the solution of the wetback problem, there are simpler, eco- 
nomical and direct ways of attaining it. More than 90 percent of the wetbacks 
on the Pacic coast are recruited, transported, and in some degree hired by private 
, ntractors. Those contractors operate under some type of public 
g. If Federal and State authorities really mean it when they say they 
are determined to wipe out this trade in bootleg human labor. let them take 
the following measures: Revoke the licenses of all contractors caught trafficking 
in wetbacks ; compel the contractor to pay deportation costs; confiscate the vehicle 
used habitually in this kind of illegal business; and make available to the press 
and the public the names of those found engaging in this kind of activity. 
We have made these suggestions before and they have been met with the 
modest and self-denying shyness of those who never have the authority to pro- 
the public interest but always seem to have it to promote private corporate 
profit. But at least public bodies can and should begin by putting their own houses 
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in order with respect to the wetback. I mean that they should stop setting the 
example for labor contractors. I mean that the University of California should 
not have been hiring, 2 years ago, wetbacks on its experimental farm in Davis 
I mean that high public officials should not employ wetbacks. I mean that the 
Department of Labor should not process and contract undried wetbacks in its 
reception center in El Centro, Calif. 

As to the negotation of a new international agreement with Mexico, we have 
this to say: We are not now and never have been opposed in principle to the 
recruitment of Mexican farmworkers und2r an international agreement. We 
have always recognized the possibility of a grave national emergency that would 
bring about real, urgent, and demonstrable shortages of agricultural labor. 
We believe that efforts must continue to maintain orderly processes in this im- 
portant field of international movement of workers 

But we are opposed to the present features of such agreements: They are 
negotiated in secret. Although they affect vitally hundreds of thousands of 
farmworkers in both countries, their duly authorized representatives, the 
trade unions, are excluded from participation in determining the conditions of 
the agreement. In practice these agreements have led to displacement of our 
own workers, to the lowering of wages and living standards. Therefore, the 
administrative procedures must be changed. The determination of wages must 
be made on a basis that will fully and openly and honestly reflect the facts 
and interests involved in every local situation. The enforcement of the in- 
dividual contracts must cease to be the farce that it presently is. The deter- 
mination of need must become a responsible administrative process accessible 
to workers as well as employers. The present role of diplomats and Government 
officials as judges, prosecutors, intermediaries, and signatories of contracts whose 
violation is made the grounds for a grievance must be taken from them and in 
their place a legitimate grievance procedure must be set up. The same identical 
conditions offered to alien workers must be posted and offered to domestic 
workers. 

There will be some, in and out of Government, who will consider these pro- 
posals utopian. But to these persons we answer that, after all, the corporation 
farmers who instigated this system of recruiting have learned many valuable 
lessons thereby. They have learned that they can sign written contracts with 
farmworkers without losing their souls or their shirts. They have learned to 
offer a guarantee of 36 hours of work for as long as 6 months. They have learned 
to offer and pay a contractural wage in agriculture. They have learned that it 
is possible to operate labor pools, sustain production, and stabilize employment. 
They have learned that they can give free transportation and free medical 
services without going bankrupt. They have learned that employment programs 
can be planned in advance. They have made public confession of the sin of 
employing wetbacks. 

We would have predicted, 10 years ago, so swift and broadening an educational 
progress of the massive corporate interest who are now in opposition to our 
union on these issues? 

This committee can make a timely contribution to the further education of 
these interests by denying them approval of House Joint Resolution 355. 


Mr. Gavarza. In Ventura County, about 3 months ago, the lemon 
growers demanded 500 alien contract workers by the middle of Janu- 
ary. They stated as usual that unless the workers were delivered that 
a $60 million crop would be lost. 

At the request of the State Employment Service of California, I 
spent on 2 occasions 4 days in the area, and I found that of the 100 
pickers who had already arrived from other parts of the United States 
many had applied for Red Cross relief and some had gone home 

The crop was not ready for picking and would not be ready for 
picking on a large scale until the lst of March. Four large companies 
in the area with whose employees I talked told me that they never 
hired on a large scale until after the Ist of March. 

The weather was bad. The groves were quagmires, and picking 
could not possibly start before the 1st of February. So I returned 
and wrote a report to the State employment director and told him we 
would not recommend that any of our members go to Ventura. 
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In Imperial Valley they tell us that there is a tremendous shortage 


ol labor and t hat the lettuce ere p would | be spoile acl, Three weeks 
ago I talked to 35 experienced Fi lipin o lettuce cutters in their — 
lin the fields. They represented a larger group. They were ready 

to k up and go to Sali Wi 11s their permanent ere tieaaes use 
the had worked Ce bout t] midd e of O tober an average of 
l la ‘ week, al had made at average Wage ot S10 per week The \ 
ere earning so little that 1 ey Id not pay nor their board aed Sinaia 


expected to leave the Imperial Valley by | the Ist of February. 


Nort vy they do not leave til about the fir f April, this par 


rt ‘J e Sal Thing may be said of Ih per ‘al Walle carrots 

Three w kk Leo ITsawas oO the State en iplo: yiment se rvi e office in 

Ke] VA cr ‘I ere OTeal Crisis of ¢ ‘aATTOTt tiers, | checked with 

over 200 carrot tiers in their homes. I will not say in their homes, 

t] c] n the fields, on skid row, wherever I found them. 

some or them were earning as little as S10 a wee k ty ing carrots, 

They were working some days of the week 3 full hours. And the 

uw t of work allotted to them has shr ink. Carrots are paid for 
the bas of field crates. Each man is allotted what is called 

m,. wl Lisa portion of the furrow. A food picker, a 2vood tier 

to have a claim of at least twice as long as from where I am 


ting to the chairman’s chair. But of the claims that I saw 3 weeks 
AvQO Il the Imperial Valley. ome were a short a> this table. 


the example ot the Tracy tomato pickers in 1933. J 

tood dav al night at an intersection of two important hi oh Ways 
Tracey, and I ec ed over 200 families who lin in Califor ia 

exp r] CU OmMmato p ] vho whe re Foing’ home l W ex k before 


) ck ng started because the Mexi an lab r contractors in that area 
assured them that there was no work for them. 


I give you the example of the Los Banos melon crop in California. 
Y< l te my referen is 1} { alifornia. That is where my asslon- 
mentis. That is where I work for the union. 

W iat happaned ] the Los Banos melon crop in 1953 ¢ In the 
middle of the season they lost over 60 experienced melon pickers—it is 
arduous and skilled work—because in the middle of the season Mexica 


nationals were brought in. I traveled 20 miles west to the camp where 
the Mexican nationals were stationed and found they had to wait 2 
weeks before there was work for them to do. 

I end this part of m5 analy s by stating to you flatly, and IT hope 
that the representatives of t] De partment of Labor are here to take 
note, that in California today there are between 10,000 and 15,000 un- 
employed domestic workers and there are over 20,000 unemployed 
workers, meaning by that term people, adult workers, who are get- 
ting less than 24 hours of work a week. 

Gentlemen, on the matter of shortages, I want to make one thing 
clear. Shortage is a general term. It is a descriptive term of some- 
thing which has many elements in it. 

L want to break down those elements if I may and recommend that 
you analyze them and particularly to recommend to the Department 
of Labor, its Employment Service, that it dedicate some time to the 
analysis of these factors in the phrase, the word “shortage,” so that we 
may sometime in the future come to an understanding of what we 
mean when we use the word. 


ay 
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There are absolute shortages. L have seen them. You go to an 
area where there is a crop to be picked and there are no people there. 


There are none in the next county. We look for them, the union looks 


for them and the St: ite en ip rl yment service looks for them and nob Ly 
can find them and there is no disagreement. ‘There are no workers 
there. Let's find them where they can be found. 

Secondly, there is a shortage that we might call the planning short 
age. a e farmers have learned that by appropriate planning, with 


the he - of the union, they can anticipate even as much as a month 
in adv: ice, get in touch with skilled workers who have worked wit! 
them sie and come to terms with them on housing, wages, wor! 
ing conditions, and those people do show up. 

But if you do not plan those contacts, if you do not take the trouble 
to find oul where these people are and ] am speaking ot experiel ‘ect 
domestic workers—the time for picking comes and the farmer is up 


a stump. He honestly cannot find those people because he does not 
know where they have gone. The Department ot Labor does not 


know where they have gone because they do not travel around like 
us, day and night. ae do not live on skid. rov pine ypc: with these 
peopl They honestly cannot find them. So there is a planning 


kind of shortage. 

There is also a kind of shortage that we mig! t call the contractor 
shortage. Jn California there are over 1,000—I do not know the exact 
figure—listed contractors, most of them, the great majority, I am 
SOrry to Say, of my own origin and nati nality. 

I am Mexican born. The se Me X1ICan la bor contractors, are, I Was 
going © to say, the scum of the earth but I will take that off the record. 
Thes e people do create short: age s for the farmer. I have seen a 
smal] farme) s and la rgve ones 1n the ¢ entral Valley de pe n di g upon 
these fa 


p 
seeking 


labor contractors and at the last minute the contractor 
iis own advantage will say to the loment, “The people are 
not here, they have gone to Arizona, they have gone to Alaska,” and 
all the time hey are hoarding them in their eamps trying to chisel 


i 


te 
] 
' 
I 


an extra 5 cents an hour from the farmer which is not paid to the 
worker. 

There is also the displacement shortage. Gentlemen, there is a 
process of displacement rong’ on Mn this « untry by the use of wet 
backs and nationals which does uproot people, which discourages 
them, which forces them to give up their homes. They are displaced. 
They move north two or three or four hundred miles and it is aw Fully 
hard to keep track of them. 

I could find today, with assistance, I could find and deliver to you 
a list of over 500 families who have moved from Imperial Valley, 
Coachella, Indio, and the Los ian ‘les area on up ito Washington 
and Oregon. 

| fo on now to another aspect of the pattern and that is the wage 
situation. There is supposedly an iron law of economics. That iron 
law is thrown at us with a great deal of vigor, very frequently by the 
Associated Farmers of California. You are familiar with it. 

When anything declines in supply the price goes up. When the 
supply goes up, the price goes down. That is the iron law of eco- 
nomics. One would think that in agricultural employment it would 
also apply but it does not. 
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In the Imperial Valley, in 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953 and 1954—we are 
in the fifth year now the hourly wage rate as set forth in the con- 


tracts given to Mexican nationals has been fixed at 70 cents. It has 
not moved from 70 cents in 5 years. 

If we had had the time we could bring before you a stack of state- 
ments from Mr. B. A. H wrigan. who has a dual position. He works 
for the State of California an for the county of Imperial from which 
he receives his salary. Heisa public employee. He gers $3,000 from 
the State of California asa public employee. He also is on the private 
payroll of the Imperial Valley Associated Farmers. 

Mr. Har eran reoul rly Issues statements anc he did this year, on 
the terrifie crisis in the Impe rial Valley. If we read his statements 


nd the statements of one Mr. Finney, who until recently was head of 
the employment service office in El Centro, and of the State employ- 
ment service, and of the United States Employment Service in Wash- 
ington, and if we took those statements at face value we would be ter- 
ribly impressed with the catastrophic urgency of bringing in Mexican 
nationals into the valley. 

If this is true, will some economist of the Dep: ee of Justice or 
the Department of State, or even the Departme nt of Agriculture, ex- 
plain to us why, in an area where there is such a terrific shortage of 
labor, wages have remained frozen since 1950? 

I want to go further. I want to point out to you gentlemen that 
not only have wages remained frozen in these critical areas, but also 
that wages have been cut. 

Does it seem reasonable, does it seem logical to a lawyer or to a 
businessman or a grocer, a farmer, a teacher, a professor—I imagine 
this is a good cross section of the professional ranks of our country— 
would anyone argue that in an area of a critical labor shortage it 
would be logical not only for the wage level to be frozen but for wages 
to be cut / 

Gentlemen. this is what is happening in the Imperial Valley. Last 
year the carrot growers paid 27 cents a field crate for carrot tying, 
27 cents a field crate. This year they are paying 24 and 23 cents ¢ 
field crate. In tomatoes in the last 2 years there has been a dec os 
of from 20 cents a box of picked tomatoes in the northern part of the 
State to 16 and 14 cents. 

In melons, up to 4 or 5 years ago the hourly wage rate for the be- 
ginning part of the « ‘Top was at least $1 and sometimes $1.25, and at 
the pe ik of the season the wor . was done on the piece rate basis. 

Now the system of work is being changed to an hourly rate sys- 
tem and the trend now indicates that the goal at which they are 
aiming is a 70-cent wage level. That is what they pay the Mexican 
nationals. 

In cotton—a lot of reference has been made to cotton—let me tell 
you what is happening in California. Usually the first round of 
picking is paid for at a given level—let’s say $3. I am going back 
to figure of 2 years ago. The second round where the cotton is 
scarcer—I am not speaking of machine picking—it might be $3.50. 
And the third round might be as much as $4, in some cases as much 
as $4.25. What is happening in the Imperial Valley and in certain 
portions of the southern end of the San Joaquin Valley this last 
year / 
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In the Imperial Valley they paid $2.75 for the first picking and 
for the second picking $2. The pattern has been reversed. 

May I interject here that in the matter of the lettuce pack it is 
true that a new process has been introduced and we are glad that if 


has. We are no more anxious to continue the old physically hard 
systems of production than any employer is. but we 
progress shared. 

We do not think it is entirely progressive when you advance to a 
new technology and you cut wages in some Instances from 31.55 to 


as low as 70 cents for the same kind of work. 

[ also would like to emphasize from that statement, gentlemen, 
this very important fact: That there is now in process—and you will 
not find a description of this process in any pub ‘lication of the Depart 
ment of Labor whose representatives are here because they do not 
know it is going on—there is in process something which in my judg- 
ment is a danger, a threat, at least a very serious problem—not an 
immediate one but which 5, 10 or 15 years from now another House 
Agriculture Committee will have to grapple with very seriously, 
and it is this: There is a process of displacement going on. Men and 
women who have made their homes and reared their children in, 
say, the southern end of the San Joaquin Valley are pulling stakes, 
They are moving. 

The Imperial Valley has lost in 5 years in my estimation over 50 
percent of its resident domestic farm labor population. Over 50 
percent. Itis gone. Moved for good. 

These are the people who literally opened the desert starting about 
30 years ago. 

This year, gentlemen, if you could have been with me cruising 
up and down the roads of California, you would have noticed 
very interesting phenomenon: That whereas the yearly trek north- 
ward from the extreme southern end of the State does not begin 
until about June or early July, this year I saw, late in January, these 
families loading their worldly goods on their jalopies and going 
north. 

I stop yped and asked them why they were going, why they were 
not waiting until June and July. They said “Well, it is time to go. 
There is no work.” 

This displacement process, gentlemen, is directly related to the 
use of wetbacks and the employment of Mexican nationals. 

I want to point out to you that there is good evidence, if you will 
check it or ask the Departme nt of Labor to put } its m anpower to work 
on this, and its experience, its knowledge of these facts, to check 
this: In certain counties of California the radius of travel, of every 
dav travel of some of these domestic workers has increased in some 
eases up to 75 miles. That is tosay,a man lives at X town and whereas 
he used to drive 20) or Bd miles to look for a job he is how driv Inge 
up to 75 miles and if he gets a job it means sometimes a round trip 
of 150 miles a day to make $2.50 or $3. This is important. Another 
aspect of the situation is cross h: auling. Inthe merchandising system 
of our country you know what cross hauling means. It is a very 
important problem in the whole economy of distribution. No less so 
than in the matter of farm labor. 

There are farm labor contractors in California who do not hesitate 
because it is to their interest and not to that of the farmers, to their 
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tand1 ot to that of the country, of the general welfare, to haul 
rkers from Soledad, in the heart of the Salinas Valley, to San Jose, 
a distance of 75 miles while pear a contractor will take workers from 
San Jose and haul them to Soledad. That cross hauling, gentlemen, 
is wasteful. We tried to fight that tooth and nail during the last days 


] 


of the last war because we felt it was wasteful, it was almost un- 


patriotic. Wecould make a dent on anybody with our case. 
Let me goon. The displaceme nt of these people represents a major 
policy on the part of the associated farmers and their spokes men 


in government for the last 10 years. There is an assault taking 
place, a major offensive, calculated, studied and predetermined to 
make it impossible for these people to rear their children, to establish 
ties and to become respons! ble members of a commun ity. 

Here I want to lodge a protest and to tell you, Mr. Chairman, that 
I disagree absolutely with the description that is offered of some of 
our people. I have worked with them for practically all my life—— 

The CuatrmMan. Mr. Galarza, you have consumed 20 minutes. 

Mr. Gauarza. I shall finish in 2 minutes. 

The Cuairman. You mentioned 20 minutes, and I thought perhaps 
you wanted me to advise you when you had done so. 

Mr. Gauarza. I shall finish in 2 minutes. 

The CnatmrMan. I might say that we told you yesterday that we 
will give you an hour, which includes questions, and you can use it any 
way you want to. 

Mr. GAnarza. Will you give me 5 minutes more ¢ 

The Cuairman. I simply stopped you at 20 minutes because you 
mentioned 20 minutes. 

Mr. Gawarza. In 5 minutes I will wind it up and turn myself over 
to your tender mercies. 

This displacement brings me then to the final end of my presenta- 
tion. Very briefly, you can read the text in the report and from it 
you question me. First of a we object stre nuously to the Alice in 
Wonderland methods used by the Federal de partme nts, parti icularly 
the Fel eral Department of Labor in approaching this whole prob lem 
of the Mexi can national. 

Let me point out two instances. Everybody talks about the pre- 


vailing wage. Iam not surprised that you gentlemen talk about it 
because it is not your business or your responsibility to study these 
concepts. You are busy with other things. You have to take them 


from the experts. The experts should know. 
There is no prevailing wage. It does not exist except in their 
rination. The National Farm Labor Union will pay, at twice 


the ket rate ‘ for an\ prevailing wage which these ot ntlemen will 
produce today or any other day. Mr. Hay of California, who directs 
the Farm Emp loyn 1e nt Service. tells me in a letter that there is no 
prey i] ne wage. I ; t ad hov VY can ie found a public policy on some- 
thine that does oo stad f The determination of need is another Alice 
1) Wo cle ri: ly rope sition. ‘| he determination ot ne ed is not made 
hrough a process of open democratic hearings like this one It is 


made when the growers say we need so many people and the I epart- 
ment of Labor just simply rubberstamps the statement. 

We also object, gentlemen. to that part of the general pattern I 
am describing is the inefficient administration of these programs 
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by some of the officials in public office who have been the re a ong 
time, sometimes I think too long. They do not hold public hearings 
at our request. We would like very much to have the opportunity 
to come to a pub lie hearing in the Imperial V alley or San Joaq un 
and lay these facts before them in a public hearing, alongside or 
nceross the table from the growers. 

They will never grant us such a publie hearing. We cannot bring 
these facts to their attentior. or yours in time because they Say they 
do not have the authority. Administratively the compliance with the 
Mexican contracts is, I think, a farce. On another very important 
aspect of this, namely, collective bargaining, a great deal has been 
said about the fears of the Cotton Council that they will have to 
bargain collectively with us if we go ahead with this program. They 
need have no fears. The cotton farmers have been collectively bar- 
gaining with Government agencies for 10 years and every time we 
ask those agencies or the growers to bargain with us they say they 
have no authority. 

[ have some facts that illustrate the ignorance of Government 
agencies with respect to essential information. I will let you read 
them in the statement. 

I will pass on to what I think is the most essential statement I have 
to make in this connection, the lawlessness of the present situation. 
[ give you with great seriousness and a great sense of responsibility 
some spec ific instances of the violation of the law by offici 2 of the 
United States Government and of the State of Californi I give 
you only one, the most grievous example so you can hold me responsi 
ble and call me to account in the presence of the men who committed 
such violations so we shall know where we stand. 

It is this: The day that this unilateral contracting was started this 
is what happened : the wetbacks were pouring over the fence at 
Calexico. I was there cruising around in a car with some of my union 
members. They jumped the fence. Panel trucks of the Department 
of Justice met them on our side of the border, picked them up as 
wetbacks—we both saw who they were and how they came in, took 
them to the office of the border patrol i in Calexico within the range of 
our vision, gave them some kind of clearance, immediately put - the m 

. bus that took them over to the labor reception center—which 
ua better be called the labor deception center—of El] Centro, and 
there gave them contracts. Today there are, so far as I know, not less 
than 20 wetbacks processed in this manner, who are at lar 
(United States. 

Let me call 4 our attention to this: Seven of these wetbacks—I 
sorry, the fioure is five—were given a security test in 7 minutes. 

I am going to conclude by offering to you gentlemen—it is in the 
record and you can question me on 1t—our statement on unilateral 
contracting. 

We think it will foster the hiring of wetbacks rather than solve 
that prob lem. We think that it is not a practicable way = deal with 
the Mexican Government. We think it will make it more diffic iN for 
the continuation of the discussions 

Secondly, we have laid before you a series of recommendations on 
the wetback problem. If we really mean what we say we can solve 
the wetback problem by cutting the budget—and this is a period of 


re in the 
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economy We can do these things: 90 percent of the wetback trafic 
in the Southwest 1s carried on D\ private labor contractors. Ninety 
percent. Most of them are Mexicans, I repeat. 

~ Keeping that fact in mind if you do not have the authority in the 
Li —!f am not volng to suggest that Vou do something that is not 
n the law as some of our friends in the Department of Labor have just 
recently done—I suggest that you enact a law that will do four things: 


(1) cancel the license of the farm labor contractor who traflies in wet- 
cS 5 2) connscate his truck when he has ee n caught doing th: at for 


more tha Lhree times; (0) 1 ake him pay the de p ortation cos sts, him- 
elf, not the United States Government; (4) make it possible for any 
American citizen to go to t » border patrol and pa a list of these 
mel o make their living by mooching on the taxpayers of the 
U1 ted state 

1 


Finally, our position on the Mexican agreement is this: In principle 
we are not opposed to the Mexican agreement. In principle, we 
appr ve it be ause we sav that there are conceivable circumstances 
when our country will really need foreign farm labor. We have gone 
through them before and we might LO through these circumstances 
again. We say that it is a cood thing to have because it provides 
‘rly machinery, with experience, with knowledge and fore- 
sight so that when we get into that national crisis we will not have to 
waste precious months setting it up again. We say, however, that 
during the past 10 years we have gained valuable experience in how 
these agreements operate against our people, how they work against 

he Mexican workers, and we ask you to analyze care- 
fully and patiently that evidence so that we may proceed to improve 
the machinery, to elin pees some of those difficulties, and go on to an 
inders tanding with Mexice 

That is our position, ae men. We are in favor of increasing 
production. We want the crops picked. We want abundance for 
ourselves and for others. We want friendly relations with the Mexi- 
can people and the Mexican Government. And we want, above all, 
to lay before you and any other bodies now and any time you ask 
for it, the information that we have and can get and that perhaps 
other people cannot obtain because of the nature of our work. 

That ends my presentation, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuatrMan,. Mr. Hill has a question. 

Mr. Hiv. Mr, Galarza, are you filing this statement as you wrote 
it. with the committee? 

Mr. Gatarza. Yes, sir. May I explain that? As I said, not hav- 
ing received notice of the hearing until Sunday noon we were not in 
a position to assemble our exiiiain here in Washington and present 
them to you with that statement so that under certain handicaps we 
drafted the statement and with the help of friends had it mimeo- 
craphed this morning and delivered to you for the record. 

Mr. Hiri. You are not under any handicaps on this statement. 
This statement represents your ideas on what you are telling us this 
morning ¢ 

Mr. Gararza. What I said this morning is intended to be a sum- 
mary of what is in the statement. 

The Crairman. You are offering your statement as part of the 
record ? 

Mr. GAuarza. Yes, indeed. 


the interests of t 
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Mr. Hitt. I would like to call your attention to page 34, the last 
paragraph on that page where I think you made a very col iprehen 
sive statement. I do that purposely to call your attention to some 
of these questions which have been asked which would indicate that 
they would like to make this a political or campaign question, which 
is silly. 

Mr. GALARZA. rer. I have the paragraph and page / 

Mr. Hirn. Yes, I will read a line or two. It looks like ymebody 


slipped something over on you. I want to be sure that you know 
what is in it. You made a very excellent statement. You ruined it 
just a little here on page 3, so do not take it out. Notice this: 
Actually, what we have to reckon with is a basie and startling proposition 
The farm employinent policies which have previ led for the pust 12 to 15 years 
represent a systematic assault on all the elements which make for stability in 


the farm labor market. 

Do you still subscribe to that statement ? 

Mr. GaAnarza. I do. 

Mr. Hitu. That is fine. At the bottom you say some thing else; the 
last three lines: “Yet I Say and I invite the experts of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and others to retute this that since 1942”—remem- 
ber, the administration that was in power at that time 

Mr. (ZALARZA. Yes, sir’, I believe there has been a change. 

Mr. Hinz. I am not finding fault. I am just saying that you have 
something to think about. “The fundamental objective of policy has 
been to dislodge these Americans.” I agree wholeheartedly and want 
to call your attention to my part of the United States, er we use 
Mexican labor, we have done everything in the world we can to get 
them to return year after year and to establish thems sina perma- 
nently. Let us not forget that. And I defy anyone to disprove it. 

Let me ask a question now. I do not like to learn of a decline in 
labor wages. You say in picking tomatoes it went from 20 cents a 
box to 16 cents. Then you say melons went from $1.25 to $1. While 
we have been getting that drop in the labor, I would like to know if 
you can furnish the committee with figures on what the farmer was 
getting on his tomatoes and melons? In my area we grow tomatoes 
and there are years in Colorado—and we can grow tomatoes better 
than California—and sometimes we have a hard time making a nickel 
after we have actually paid—and I can prove this statement because 
I am an old extension worker myself—we think sometimes we would 
be better off to leave the cabbage and tomatoes alone because the 
actual boxes, the crates, and the actual picking and the paying of the 
transportation to the sheds, would cost the farmer more than he could 
possibly get out of his tomatoes. I think you li ibor organizations have 
a wonderful opportunity to ti ake the farmer’s side and help him see 
that he does not take the tremendous cuts in the price of these vege- 
tables just about the time he gets ready to pick them. 

Have you ever considered that in a labor union meeting in your life 

Mr. Gauarza. I beg your pardon ¢ 

Mr. Hitz. Did you ever consider that as part of your business? 

Mr. Gauarza. Sir, we have not only considered it. We have acted 
onit. In 1952, in the tomato harvest in the upper San Joaquin Valley 
we did exactly what you are suggesting, except that we tried to get 
the actual price structure of the industry from the time the lug of 

43054—54——12 
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tomatoes left the site of the field because we have had complaints 
rom some of the smaller farmers, men with perhaps 15, 30, 40 acres 
of tomatoes. precisely along this line. We offered to try to get from 
the canne! and the canneries co! trol the pack out there—a price 
ructure in the Mie irk et Trom day to day. The first thing we found out 
is that thev would not vive it to us, They said, “You are trade- 
inio} people, you have no aoe to this information.” We went back 
to the f irmers and S aid to the a “You 20 to the can nery.” We found 
that the price of the tomato pack during that year and the previous 
vear had not declined. What we found was that te reasons which 
we are not able to prove, some farmers did not have the tomatoes 
p cked up mn time. Some of the penalties were too high and so forth 
and so on. 

[ would say to Mr. Hill that we accept his invitation. We think it 
is very sound for our union at any rate to work with farmers who have 
that kind of problem, and I will give another reason why. In Calli- 
fornia we find, for instance, that the people who pick tomatoes earn 
so little that they cannot buy the tomatoes grown in that very area 
We say to you that nt aking again of California—if we were : able to 
raise the standard of living of 200,000 farm families by even 5 percent 

LO percent that the consumption of California farm produ ‘ts, like 
tomatoes, and fibers like cotton, would increase by that much. 

Mr. Hitz. How long have you lived in California ? 

Mr. Gatarza. I went to California, sir, probably as the original 
wetback mn 1911. 

Mr. Hitz. Where did you go from ? 

Mr. Gavarza. I went from the border with my family to Sacra- 
mento, the capital of the State, and I lived there and went to school 
until 1923. During all that time I worked in the fields. I worked 
practically every summer and every holiday until I finished college. 
Then I came East on professional business, schooling and so forth. I 
returned to California in 1948 to take up a job with our union, and 
lL have been there pract cally all the time since. 

Mr. Hiri. Now I will tell you why I asked that question. We hear 
a lot of stories about the southern part of California. Maybe you can 
clarify my mil d on this. I was in California last fall. This com- 
mittee was, a big percentage of it was. We went through some of 
the finest farming area of California. I did not get this at a com- 
mittee hearing but some Californians were telling me, mavbe more 
than one, that people were still coming into California at the rate of 
a thousand a day? 

Mr. Ganarza. That is approximately right 

Mr. Huw. I want to know what vou are voing to do with them. 

Mr. Ganarza. I wish I knew the answer. 

Mr. Hinz. Do you think that is true? 

Mr. Gararza. That is true. I Sav that is trne for two reasons. 
Iirst, because the figures that we have, identical with vours, come 
from Government sources which in this instance we think are reliable. 


Secondly, because our organizers, myself and my fellow workers, are 
in the field constan tly, 7 d: ays ; of the week, and we see this. We see 
people trekking In, pitchi ne their tents and then coming to us or 
going some place to ask forjobs. That isthe trend. 

Mr. Hitx. That is no laughing matter. I could hardly believe it but 
these two parties told it to me at different places. I wondered if it was 
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still going on. That really complicates the situation. Then if I un- 
derstood you correctly you said something about 90 percent of the 


wetback difficulties being promoted or handled by wetbacks. Is that 
eaela SD ‘ 
right / 


Mr. Ganarza. No. By farm labor contractors. 

Mr. Huw. What is that ? 

Mr. GALARZA, By licensed iarm labor contractors, May | explain 
the system ¢ ; 

Mr. Hitn. Yes. I want toknow. I thought you said wetbacks were 
bringing in wetbacks. I wanted to know how they did it. 

Mr. Gauarza. May I explain? We have in California a State 
licensing system. If you want to go into the business of contracting 
farm workers as an in-between man, a middleman, vou have to get a 
license from the State of California. \t my last reading there were 
over 1,000 licensed contractors in the State. 

Mr. Hii. Just for California ? 

Mr. Gavarza. Iam speaking of California. 

Mr. Hitt. That is the State of California. 

Mr. Gauarza. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hitt. And wetbacks must come under that as well as any other? 

Mr. Gatarza. 1am proceeding to answer the question, sir. There 
are in addition to that perhaps another thousand unlicensed con 
tractors. These are bootleggers pure and simple. That gives us 2,000 
or more labor contractors of all kinds. The bulk of them are Mexi- 
can. They are probably American citizens who have gone into this 
black market in labor. That is what they do. They make an agree 
ment with a farmer, usually a small farmer, to provide him with so 
many hands for a crop. The farmer deals with the contractor. The 
farmer has no time to go around checking, he does not know the sources 
and does not have the facilities. He makes an agreement with the con 
tractor for so many hands. The contractor may go down to Mexicali 
and recruit wetbacks or arrange for them to come over and pick them 
up at the border or in any of 25 or 30 counties of California and de- 
liver mixed crews of wetbacks and of domestic workers, fewer of those 
than used to be, and sometimes even of contract nationals who are not 
supposed to be working with farm labor contractors. 

The labor contractor W il] deliver this mix a ‘rew toa ranch and pro- 
ceed with the work. Probably the farmer never sees them. Very 
likely he ‘ small] farmer and likely clo snot see the « rew until the 1ob 
is completed. This traffic in wetbacks is therefore carried on, these 
pe ple ar hire d, they are transported, they are p OV ided their housing, 
every fev il C\ they vet is provided by the labor eontractor, After he 


1 


i 


vets his eh K, he vets a che k on payad: \ for Say * 
whatever the payroll IS, from the emplover. He does not eet individ- 
ual paychecks. He gets a lump sum. Then he breaks it up among 
his crews. That is where one of his profit comes in. He would be 


telling the farmer that he is paying 90 cents an hour and the wetback 
: 


OOO, or So.000, 


1 


5O. That spread voes into his pocket, Until you ret 
at that kind of thing you are going to have a terrific economic incentive 


will be vetting 
tO keep alive this crew of parasites, farm labor contractors, because 
they prey on the employer and the worker. 

The Cuatrman. Will you yield to a question? You refer to these 
as licensed'contractors. By whom are they licensed ¢ 

Mr. Gaarza. By the State of California, Mr. Chairman. 
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The CuatrmMan. And they are required by the State to have a license 


in order to contract foi farm labor / 

Mr. GALARzA. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kine. Do the contractor not work their men almost exclu 
sivel ‘ a piecework rate where that spread Is hot possible ¢ 

Mr. Ganarza. No, sir. ‘I no control, may I say, by any au 
thority that | ive been able to find, of how the contractor works his 
men. Very often the contractor will make a deal with the grower 
and the grower Wiil have enough interest 1h the crew to say, “How 
are \ Yong to work them 2” but he has to take the contractor at his 
word. ‘The contractor goes back to his camp—I know because I have 
lived in the wnips and make his arrangements as he sees fit. 


Mr. King. The agreement between the contractor a ul farmer is 
on a unit 

Mr. Gavarza. As between them, usually. 

Mr. Kine. It is really a piecework proposition ¢ 

Mr. Gararza. Very frequently, though not always. 

Mr. Kine. You mean the workers do not know that that sort of 
contract exists between the two/ 

Mr. Gauarza. That is correct. 

Mr. Kine. And therefore he can hire them by the hour and yet 
collect on a piecework basis ¢ 

Mr. Gauarza. That is correct. 

Mr. Hitt. Those are all the questions that I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. Do you mean to say that the State of California 
licenses the contractors and then forgets all about them, that there 
is no supervision whatsoever of the contractors! Is it known that 
they are carrying on the practices that you are talking about where- 
by the worker does not know what is being paid on his behalf to the 
contractor, and does not know how much the contractor takes out of 
that amount ? 

Mr. Gatarza. There is in the State of California a very small but 
very able group, a corps of inspectors in charge of enforcing the law 
on contractors. I have worked with them and have nothing but trib- 
ute to pay to their work. However, they have no authority to act 
in the matter of wetbacks. They know it is going on, they are I think 
I can say for them, perturbed by it, but there is nothing they can do 
about it. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman? 

The CuHairman. I promised to recognize Mr. Polk first. 

Mr. Potx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Galarza, you have been a very good witness. 

Mr. Gauarza. Thank you 

Mr. Poix. I regret that your time has been so limited that we have 
not had the opportunity to question you at greater length. I have 
been told that you have had considerable practical experience with 
this problem; that you, while a student at Occidental College and at 
Leland Stanford University, that you worked at stoop labor in the 
fields of California and that you have also served as a director of the 
Pan American Union in the Social and Public Information Bureau. 

Mr. Gaarza. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Potk. The question that I want to bring to your attention and 
get your comment on is your feeling with reference to the effect of the 


basis of some sort ¢ 
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bill that we have before us here today. What effeet will this bill 
have upon our coo a relations with Mexico? Because of vour ex- 
perie nee in the Pay Ameri can Union I know that vou are well quali- 
fied to give us some ade ice as to the international effect of legislation 
that we are here consideri o, 


Mr. Ganarza. Thank you very much, Mr. Polk, for your gracious 
comment. I would like to say, in answer to your question, that I have 
been very deeply concerned in these matters practically all my life. 
I have tried t Serve in pt ibliec service and otherw ise 1n them. l wo ild 
say to you deliberate ly that in my) judgement not in the last 25 years 
the last quarter century, has there been a situation in which our rela 
tions, our friendly relations with the Mexican peo) yple first and Mexican 
Government second, have been so endange red as in the last 3 weeks. 


May I point out to you in further answer to the question, the word 
ng of the resolution—I have it be fore me: it may he a mal] matter, 
gentlemen, but in dealing with the Mexican Government, the Mexican 
people, it would be well to keep it in mind—the resolution reads: 

And inserting in lieu thereof “pursuant to arrangements between the United 


States and the Republic of Mexico or after every practicable effort has been 
inade by the United States” 


I underscore that 
to negotiate and reach agreement on such arrangements 


The phrase that I underscored, “after practicab ile efforts have been 
made by the United States” immediately and directly suggests to the 
Mexicans that they are not capable of making practicable efforts. 

Gentlemen, may I point out to you that when you invite a friend 
to go on a ride—I will not say that you gentlemen have Cadillacs, 
perhaps you are not in that category, maybe some of you are—let us 
say you have a Plymouth and invite a neighbor for a ride, and after 
he is in there you disagree on the exact direction so vegan you tell him 
“Well, since you will not go for a ride with me in my car I will take 
vou for a ride in the steam roller and vou will stand out in : Sean when 
I start the engine.” That is the import of the present situation in 
our relations with Mexico. 

I end my answer by saying that I think it is a very serious thing 
indeed that interests outside of Government and the men in Govern- 
ment who associate with those interests or speak for them were will- 
ing to take the risk of endangering our relations with the Mexican 
people, and our standing in Latin America. 

Mr. Cootry. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Pork. I have one more question, but I will yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Cootry. I was going to reiterate the statement made by the 
Assistant Secretary of Labor that this sad situation might have grave 
effects on our international relationships. 

Mr. Gauarza. It will. 

Mr. Cooter. So he to that extent agrees with the statement that 
you have just made. One other hee ‘Twoul l like to say, with your 
permission, Jim: With reference to the witness’ ¢ comment on the 
language in the resolution. The language is actually tantamount 
to saying “Not withstanding negotiations, we are going to proceed on 
a unilateral basis.” Is that not the ac tus effect of it? 

Mr. Gavarza. That is even clearer, s 
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Mr. Pork. Doctor. I wonder if vou would comment on another 
p! ise. We have heard a iot of debate and discussion about the 


aque on of recruit ng down Mexico in contract with re¢ ruiting at 
the border. I wonder if you could give us your advice on that 
i ) 

Mr. GALArza. Mr. Polk, ] d the opportunity of visiting the con 
tracting : Mexico a few years ago. I spent 2 days in the 


‘ctl iva, A 
com) y of Mr. Gladwin Hill, the New York Times correspondent, 
pi tis ilarly al the Herm« illo contracting centel on the west coast. I 


\ ‘ for the ) of preparing mvself, so it turns out, to 
ion. Tn pt ple, I thi kk that the contracting of 
{ l nterior of Mexico is sound. It avoids the creation 
of these magnets at the : as the one that has been set up in 
( X1ICO, DY vhich wv ! ( i ounce that vou want 500 workers 
10 ) flock in. and 14 ‘onl ire 500 the other 9.500 outflank you 
cn bot les and pour over the fence. I would like to say this about 
contracting centers in Mexico: I think they have been mist rably run. 
I saw 8.500 Mex peasants waiting for contracts in a publie park 
n the. city of Hermo illo, \ park that had only two quare blocks in 
They were sleeping on stone steps. eating under bushes, 
n the city to eat, and in the streets of Hermosillo they 
Loppe ne because, may the Lord save me, the took me for a con 
{ or and thought I could get them a job. and offered me from 50 
1< } ( to of her acontract 
| offer this suggestion to t \merican Government, and if I may 


Vi or convey to tne \iex] an Gvovernment thro wh Vou. 


We ea ome to an agreeme! with the Mexican Government that we 


: ’ 4] se ] ] <2 , 

L public body under Thi pervision and under t le responsibility 

of the Ce of the United States and the Congress of Mexico, to 

oO hat not only is the hiring done efficiently, that those n iserable 

l . oe en . { | 

conditiol 1\ ever be repeated I want to point out to vou that 

the conditions that are created in any Mexican city when contracting is 

announced is something of which you would be ashamed, and some- 
thing which you would have to see thoroughly to understand. 


The CrarrmMan. Mr. Polk? 

Mr. PoitkK. You are opposed to the bill under consideration ? 
Mr. Gauarza. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatman. Mr. Herlong? 

Mr. Herionc. You stated something about deploring the fact that 


Wil for t past 5 years had been frozen. And you used that as 
the basis for an argument that if there were a shortage in labor that 
the wages would not be frozen but they would go up. As a matter 
of { et, the pre ailing wage in an area is not set so much by the short- 


age of labor but by what the farmer gets for his produce. ‘The farmer 
is one of a very ‘fev groups ot people ; espec lly the producers of 
perishables, who have no control over what they get for what they 
produce. 

\s a matter of fact, they produce something and say, “What 
will you give me for it?” About the only other group that has a 
comparable situation are our friends on the press desk who, when 
they write an article for a magazine or newspaper, offer it for sale 
and take what the man gives them for it. That is what we do with 
our produce that we produce in the perishable field. We cannot 
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raise our prices and vet our farm income has gone down some 
percent. Chat means that if wages are frozen for this period of time 
that the farm labor is getting a higher percentage of the gross income 


ol the farmer how than he was during this period of time when the 
/ 


farmer was getting 17 percent more. Is that not a fact / 
Mr. GAI ARZA, I would like to mal e two comments, The first 


2) 7 cigs { f 
that Lhe illustration ] bring to your attention is taken from re 


experience 1n the Imperial Valley. 

The farm income of the large corporations has by ho means at 
clined. They have had very profitable operations in these last 2 o1 
‘ years, But cetting back to the nub of the question that you 
asked, I want to thank y« sir, fe educa o” me | st a bit « { 
prevailing wage Not until you $s} ike did l kno that one of t 
elemel the pre 1] rT want \ it the farmer o 

| De} ent of Lab has 2 told rl 
portant. You 1 bi re that from here on out in any analy 
that we make of what mythieal, tl ll-o Wisp preva 9 
wav W hall sist tha } ele nt | 1¢ | b r ( 
not believe that vou « it ve ze from the tio} the I] 
perial Valley to the situation in North Carolina or Minnesota. 

Lf you do have an area of productioi In tOmatoes or cottol 
whatever it may be and in that area this situation exists, we bel 
that a public hearing ould be called by the authoriti it we 
sho ld have { ( tii to De there. voi } ul b there your 1 | 
the 2 e! ould be there il l th elem { ould be throvy { 
the pictw 

Iw t to point out to you, sil that you have no w l \ 
chinery, because cc istent] und nee 1942—I repeat for M I 
benefit—the opposition to pul hearings fro e Department o 
Lab the Department of State, and the Di rine of Ju 
the Department of Agriculture has been absolute and uncompro 
mising, 

The CHamman. Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. First, you were speaking about the California c 
tractor. He isn’t licensed to contract for wetbacks, is he? 

Mr. GAanarza. No, sir. He is licensed Just to contract farm labor. 


Mr. Jones. You left the impression that there is no way to stop 
him. He would be violating his contract if he did hire wetbacks 
knowingly, wouldn’t he? 

Mr. Ganarza. No, sir, because his contract usually is an oral 
agreement with the grower. 

Mr. Jonrs. I mean with the State. TI am talking about his State 
license. Wouldn't his license be revoked if he were known to con 
tract wetbacks? 

Mr. GauarzA. No, sir. There is nothing in the California laws 
that I have been able to find, on the basis of which we can persuade 
the authorities in California to cancel his license. 

Mr. Jones. That is surprising to me. I was amazed when you 
told Mr. Herlong that your union had never taken into account the 
price of the product in trying to establish a wage. I thought that 
was elementary. 

Mr. Gavarza. We take it into account. Let me give you a concrete 
situation. In the tomato situation in 1951 we had a local organization 
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he city of Tracy. We tried to get to the State and Federal authori- 
ties because we had received complaints from many of the small 


growers—one grower with 10 acres, for instance, who painted us a 
of omplete bar krupt v—we tried to get a hearing so that 
e could find what t facts were on his particular situation. We 

} %4 0 he hearing . 
Chere is only one way in which we can take this factor into account 
nd that is for the Government agent whose responsibility it is to man- 
ve these affairs, to call us in—I mean, the employers and ourselves 


and the Government experts—and say what is the effect, what is the 
resent price picture with respect to this commodity. 

We can tell you from our side of the table what the wage structure 
is because that is something that neither the grower nor the public 
agencies know. 

Mr. JoNneEs. My observation has been in my section that the price 
of products, in other words, what cotton is selling at, establishes the 


price of picking, and there is a prevailing wage in certain areas. That 
is what it is based on. That is all that I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarman. Mr. Wilson ? 

Mr. Wuiison. I think it is quite significant that Mr. Galarza has 
brought out here the fact that these mobs that have been spoken of 
at Mexicali are also part of the situation in the interior of Mexico 
where people flock to the recruiting center no matter where it is, 
because jobs are available. I think that that should be pointed out, 
and the witness did bring it out. 

However, I think he made some rather serious and unfair charges 
here on the Department of Justice and the Department of Labor in 
saying that they were taking illegal action in this unilateral activity. 
They are not taking illegal action in my opinion, and if the witness 

familiar with Public Law 78 he would find that the Attorney 
General has a clear provision that not withstanding any I will read 
section v0: 


Nothing in this act shall be construed as limiting the authority of the Attorney 
General pursuant to the immigration laws to permit the importation of aliens 


of any nationality for agricultural employment as defined in section 507. 

The Attorney General is given clear authority to use any action 
he wants in bringing in aliens. I think in saying that it is illegal, he 
is unfairly questioning the integrity of the Attorney General and the 
Department of Justice. 

Mr. Gavarza. May I answer that? 

Mr. Wixtson. Yes. 

Mr. Gavarza. May I ask a question, rather. Did the Attorney 
General issue an order on the basis of that authority to set up this 
system ‘ 

Mr. Witson. The Attorney General at all times has authority to 
take action, such action as he wants in the importation of aliens, 

Mr. Gatarza. So far as you know, was an order issued to this effect, 
because it was a radical change in the setup ? 

Mr. Wirison. I do not know. 

Mr. Gavarza. Neither do I. 

The Cuatrman. Is there anyone here representing the Department 
of Labor who can answer that question? 


a 
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Mr. MISLER. The Attorney General has issued regulations unaer 
which—published regulations under which this interim program 
1S set up. 

Mr. Gawarza. I should like to have the text of those regulatior 

Mr. Mist ER. It was published in the Federal] Register. 

Mr. Poitk. I wonder if that might not be pertinent to the hearing 
I wonder if we should not have that i corporated in our hearing 
make that request, Mr. Chairma 

The CHairman, It is a matter of public record when it is the 
Register. 

Mr. Potk. How long is it 2 

Mr. Misuer. I guess it is about 
I 





} 


lik that. About that ZA ni l 
He has a publ shed copy. He asked for it. 
The Cuaimman. If the gentleman insists on having it 


le a copy available to Mr. Wheeler. 


Ls 


recora — 

Mr. Potx. I won’t insist. 

The CHAIRM N, \\ L\ do | we have thie re ord show, whel the 
Information is available, the place where it can be found nh 


Federal Register. 

Mr. i bie | tl nk that reference should be there, » that ft 
representative OT tabor t ovnel people could KILOW iwout be | 
didn't ow about it 

i i aN \ all ALAN it 

Mr. Ganarza. Mr. Chairman, I think perhaps it would be pertinent 
to call you attention to the last paragraph to Mr. Lindsey Warre! 


letter. I think it 3 fair to say that that paragraph indicat the actor 
taken, the expenditure of funds for unilateral contracting is not al 


lowed by law. When you do something not authorized by law, you 
do something illegal, in my judgment. 

Mr. Witson. That has only something to do with the Secretary 
of Labor using funds under the previous agreement and h 
to do wit h the Attorney General and his action. 

The CHamman. Mr. Cooley ? 

Mr. Cooiey. I want to compliment you, Doctor, on your splendid 
Statement. 

Mr. Gauarza. Thank you. 

Mr. Cooter. I think you said this is your first appearance before 
a congere sional committee ? 

Mr. GALARZA. No. I have appe ared before two other committec a. 
very briefly. 

Mr. Cootry. I think you have presented a splendid statement and 
that the members of the committee have been well lmpressed with 
your presentation. I want to ask you 1 or 2 questions, and I will be 
very brief. 

If this resolution should be enacted and our Government proceeds 
unilaterally, and if we do have border recruiting, do you feel that it is 
calculated to bring about an intolerable situation along the border 
and to accentuate the problems that are involved in this unfortunate 
situation ? 

Mr. Gatarza. Mr. Cooley, I believe that very strongly. I believe 
that what will happen is this: At every border point where you set 
up a recruiting station, where Mexican citizens may come and cross 
the border and immediately be processed, every such point will become 
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itmagnet that will draw thousands upon thousands of Mexican citizens 
to those border points. May I point out further that if you allow a 


quota of 2,000 nationals—Z,V00) braceros for entry at the port of 
Calexico durin ra civen wee k, the e1 iplovec s, the foremen, the under- 

ver men, the stooges of the corporation farms in southern Cali- 
fornia will do what thev havi — ulready, spread the word through- 
uit northern Mexico that there are jobs to be had. They are stoking 


{) 
ill 


Mr. Cootry. There was testimony before this committee yesterday 


» the effect that a Mexican uh earl is high as S15 a day ] pl ling cot- 
? n ‘Texas. If that appears 1n the papers of Me X1CO, isn’t that in 

itself calculated to cause the Mexicans to come to the border, to break 
er ind make this $15 a day? 


Mr. Gauarza. They don’t advertise it in ras papers. 

Mr. Coorry. I know the v don’t, but if it should be announced on 
the radio or in the press of odin that a "eee can come across 
the border and make $15 a day, isn’t that calculated to entice him to 
come over ¢ : 

Mr. GALarza. That is why that figure is thrown out. 

Mr. Cootry. I don’t say “why 

The Cuamman. Would you suggest censorship on the statements 
nade here by Mi mbe rs of CO ongress ¢ 

Mr. Cootry. Certainly not. 

The CHatrMan. What is the gentleman suggesting, then? 

Mr. Coo.try. I am not suggesting anything at all. Iam asking you 
if that is not it, that the propaganda is built up by people who want 
to work these Mexicans. 

The Crairman. Is the gentleman saying that this committe is 
build ne up propaganda to induce Mexicans to cross the border ? 

Mr. Cooury. Certainly not. 

The CHarmmMan. Then what is the gentleman driving at? 

Mr. Cootry. I would like to cross-examine the witness, Mr. Chair- 
man, r: ather than be examined by you. 

The Cuaman. Then the gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. Cootry. I am proceeding in order. I am just asking a ques- 
tion: Are such wages caleulated to bring about unrest ? 

The Crairman. Is the gentleman suggesting that we reduce the 
W ives ¢ 

Mr. Cootry. I am not going to answer the chairman’s question. I 
am not being questioned by the chairman. I am not yielding to him 
to question me, 

The Cratrman. Then will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Coonry. Certainly. 

The CuarMan. I am asking if you are suggesting that we lower 
the wages paid Mexicans? 

Mr. Cootry. I have made no such suggestion as that. Iam just ask- 
ing the question: Do you know of any case, of your own knowledge, 
where a Mexican has been able to earn $15 a d: Ly in a cotton field any- 
where in this country ¢ 

Mr. Gavarza. I have met Mexican families, pickers. 

Mr. Cooiry. I am not talking about families. I am talking about 
individuals. 

Mr. Gavarza. I have not. 
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Mr. Cootry. If we resume negotiations and consummate a reason- 
able contract and labor is brought in from Mexico only when it is 
needed in this country, you have no objection to any suc h arrange 
ment as that, do you 2 

Mr. Gararza. Under two provisions. 

Mr. Cootry. I mean that far. 

Mr. Gatarza. That far. But please go further. 

Mr. Cootey. Then you have some further suggestions with reference 
to the contract ? 

Mr. Gauarza. That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. On the question of wages, you have stated that there is 
no such thing as a prevailing wage in a given community at a given 
time. 

Mr. Gavarza. That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. The prevailing wage, of course, is fixed by the em- 
ployer 

Mr. Gatarza. Right. 

Mr. Coorry. The Department makes the determination based upon 
information which it receives and considers from various sources. 
You tell us the Department will never permit you or those whom you 
represent to sit in on a meeting. 

Mr. Gawarza. Right. 

Mr, Cootry. So what you have concluded, as I understand you to 
say, is that what they call a prevailing wage is actually a fixed wage, 
it is fixed in the Department by somebody. 

Mr. GALARZA. : would describe it as a dictated wage. 

Mr. Coorry. A dicts oe wage ¢ 

Mr. Gaarza. Yes, si 

Mr. CooLey. If our see went down to Mexico and laid down an 
ultimatum on these 7 points or 6 points on the agenda, it isn’t reason- 
able to expect us to consumate an agreement, is it? 

Mr. Ganarza. Hardly. 

Mr. Coo.trey. What is that? 

Mr. Ganarza. Hardly. 

Mr. Cootry. Isn’t it as you said a moment ago, calculated to strain 
our friendly rel: ationships with Mexico? 

Mr. Gaarza. This may surprise you, sir. I wouldn’t go as far 
as to say “calculated,” because I think that the calculation made by 
the farmers associations, abetted by their friends in Government, is 
not necessarily caleulated to spoil our relations with Mexico. It is 
calculated to increase the profits that they make from hiring sub- 
standard labor. If the Mexican people feel badly, if our people are 
displaced, if wages are frozen, those are insignificant byproducts. 

The caleulation lies in the profit that is increased on these big cor- 
poration farms. These other things don’t mean much. 

Mr. Potx. Will you yield? 

Mr. Coonry. Yes. 

Mr. ae xk. I want to clear up one point. As I understood, Dr. 
Galarza, in reply to Congressman Cooley you mentioned there were 
two wate in which you disagreed. I wonder if you would spell those 
out for us? 

Mr. GauarzA. You means with reference to the agreement? 


Mr. Potx. Yes. 
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tioning that 

Mr. Gatarza. I simply suggested that the Congressman continue 
i ro f rtner, a | remel ibe LVing it. Wi would Y0 
ul these two = One, that we sit down, and when I say 
rovernment ¢ li , GTO" ers, employers and peopie who 
k , sit down and analyze the results of these 12 years 
oO negotiating agreements with Mexico. 
| tha learn from just simply looking at thi 
r e) ed toenter. If we analvze the ex 
| ecord, W \ iliidt tT it the facts and the record bear out 
‘ to thre fi} ts of these agree ‘ \\ want that 
\\ { t cil¢ rrv<¢ ‘ (4 ment tO 

rt “al ! e On our exper Ce. 

» aly, W th referen to the agreements, we support them in 
DD 1 | { I 1 biective of the gvreell { should 

( ‘ { 1 i] ard of | hg ol American eitizens by bring 
iF Mexican farm workers, but to work out a long-term policy tha 
W protect our own agricultural production and will help this 
co people, to raise living standards in Mexico 

] t¢ ll to vour attentio ‘ Mr. Poll il al oe! tlemen. that ve 
a1 ( tl through ( Yr Sel of P ! \ C 1} resoluti } that 
1) ¢ Cl (merican retatiol e shall do ev rvthing to ra f tand 
Lr Ol ing n all the repub und that we shall do nothing to | vel 
thi : Phat goes for us, too 

If lero ons are tal 1 Into account ind one final one, we 

| suge the resumption of negotiations between 
I ( ) Wid \ ope tI il bi iohnt apoutl \\ |] hot be 
u O b ‘ W ce like, mwever trust 
worthy tl c tleman ma ) don’t like and will m d leoate ol 
W ! age « { il or authorit to 1 American Am 
| i Clt M Mi O Pa rhi 1e@ Tire working 
1 ru] 

I ect a ivs has been, for collective bargaining 
W) eg lectin rea r we « ith it. But at this time 
we ol ( ecrecy l { vot lO} With tl ) U OS in mind 
sir, | Vi \ lo { ( 

\ Pork. Thank vou 

The Cu RMAN Art vou | d? 


\I> 


iL tie 

W 

Vi i 

th leg 
\J 


fact. 
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‘ooLEY- I didn’t mean to cut you off. I appreciate your men- 


HAIRMAN. Dr. Galarza, you have spoken of the situation 
0 f i! will p! ri] it ft | leo) lation hecomes lay ‘ Would 


© comment on what the situation will be if we do not pass 


fr. GALARZA. Mr. Chairman, I will have to simply project what my 


ha een. What Iam going to say is not certain. I think 
it will happen. If this resolution is not passed, and if the 
th Mexico are not resumed, you will have a great in- 


the inflow of wetbacks into the Southwest. As a matter of 


at has been the experience of the last 2 weeks under this 
unilateral hiring. 


We were told by the Department of Labor and the Department of 


Just 


ce 


ind by Mr. Brownell that this would solve it. It hasn’t. If 


you don’t pass this resolution, this situation will continue. Your 
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tailure to a this resolution is not F01 he to materialy affect 
what is | hap pening rs There is a mass INVaslon ¢ f \ etba k 


This will continue and if, in the meantime, the Government agencies 
involved, ed ral and state, do not sil down and tackle the v etback 
prooiem from a pract cal economical point of view as we have sug- 
gested, we will be exactly re we were 10 or 12 years ago. ‘The 
situation will be el otic. d } ment will continue, w res W ll con 
tinue to be n a complete s ate of chaos. That will be the situation. 

The CuarrMan. You are dealing with what you say will happen 
if we do not pass the resolution, as far as the people coming across the 


bord rare con erned.,. ] take it ¢ 
Mr. Gauarza. Yes, si 


The Cuamman, If we do not pass the resolution, vou understand 
that there will be no funds appropriated, there can be nothing done 
by the Employment Service in placing these people or in protecting 


them as they have been protected under the agreement. 

Do you think that that is not worth something’ Do you think that 
we would be just as well off if we had no placement service and no 
opportunity to work under that service ? 

Mr. Gatarza. Mr. Chairman, I believe if you do not pass this resolu- 
tion, that this situation will be created: The Mexican Government 
will be given notice through your negative action that we as a people 





and as a Government, are rea ly to pros eed on a negotiating, friet dly, 
bilateral basis. ‘This impression will be created in Mexico instantly. 
I believe it w I] stimulate the Mexi an Government and t , Mex} in 
people to receive in a friendly manner immediately any gestures or 

ny offers that may come from our side of the border. I want to point 
out to you a new circumstance. 


The trade unions of Mexico and the United States, the AFL, CIO, 
he Railway Brotherhoods and all independent unions i shasten’ 
held a conference in Decei iber, around the 14th or 15th and 16th, 
and the organizations there represented came to certain basic agree- 
ments. 

4 ] ? > ’ 

Altogether th VY represent, I suppose, around 20,000,000 Workers 
in the Z countries. | cannot speak for tho e org mizati ms beea ise 


I am just | of the leg men in 1 of them, but I can Say this to you: 
The people with whom I have talked in those two labor movements 


are re acl and willi ne to throw behind any efforts to 1 wotlate a 


friendly and constructive agreement that will protect the living stand- 
ards rf a ir people and help to ‘alse thos 2 ot Mexico, and we are 
willing to work on that right away. This is a constructive path that 


lamo moe vou for what it is worth. 
The \IRMAN. Of course you are entitled to put your own in- 
taal eee on what impression might be created in Mexico if we 
d _ on. But if Congres fails to take action I be 


fail to pass the leg 

lieve the more likely 1 iterpretation would be that the Congre of the 
United States ap aes the position of the Mexican Government and 
las repudiated its own negotiators, and that in the future we can 


count on the Mexican Government being even more insistent upon the 
osition that it has taken so far in the conduct of these negotiations. 
Mr. Garuines. The Chair is exactly right. 
Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman. 
The Cuarrman. Mr. Jones. 
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Mr. Jones. If this legislation does not pass, will there be more or 
le wetbacks coming into the United States ? 

Mr. Gatarza. The mass inflow of wetbacks that has developed 
since the establishment of the unilateral system will continue. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, it will increase? 

Mr. Ganarza. I don’t think it will increase. I think it will con- 
ti ( t it present level, a mass invasion, as described by Mr. 
Mr. Jon In other words, isn’t it a known fact that you can hire 
wetbacks cheaper than you can hire nationals? 
M (ZALAR? I) ome part of Calif 


ornia, some growers hire then 


( i day. 

Mr. JIONES, at { \ hat | wh Lying Ih other words, vou can 
etbacks, so you will have a worse situation if we don’t pass the 
legislation than if we did pa it. 

Mr. Gatarza. I don’t believe in taking 1 of 2 bad alternatives. J] 
believe in trying to formulate a good alternative to a bad situation, 
no iatter ho { expres ad. I think the wetback traffic can be 
eontrolled 


Mr. Cootey. Will you yield? 

Mr. Jones. If you don’t have funds, how will you control it? The 
wetbacks come into the United States and make more money than in 
Mexico. Isn’t that a fact? 

Mr. Gatarza. May I answer your first question first? 

Mr. Jones. Either one. 

Mr. Gatarza. How are you going to control the wetback traffic if 
vou don’t have funds? TI think if you call within the next week a 
onference of the interested people and the agencies of the State and 
Federal Government involved in this problem, and give them author 
ity to follow our suggestions on the farm labor contractors, you will 
ee an immediate decline in the traffic in wetbacks, no matter how many 
want to come into the United States. 

Mr. Jones. In other words, you think we should let the labor unions 
write this le~islation rather than Congress ¢ 

Mr. Gauarza. No, sir. I wouldn’t even offer to write it. That is 
the function of the legislative body. 

Mr. Coo.ry Will the vel tleman yield? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, I am through. 

Mr. Cooter. On the que tion of money to finance the program, I 
am ive the g ntleman from Mi sour had reference to this Mexican 
American labor contract. Rig 

Mr. Jones. Yes, but if we don’t have any contract where are you 


/ 


LO Oo To get the money 
Mr. Cootry. That is it. If you don’t have a contract, you won't 
cet the money That is the very proposition that we have here now. 


The Comptroller says that you have no contract, therefore you can 
use no money. Now we are coming up here and saying that notwith- 
standing the absence of a contract we want to run this unilateral pro 
oram as we want to run it and that unilateral business originated in 
the Department. In connection with the money, I want to ask you 
this question. Doctor: How can we ever protect our immigration laws 
and the integrity of our immigration officials as long as we admit that 
we can’t enforce them at the Mexican border? We have to have 
money enough and force enough to enforce the laws, don’t we? 
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Mr. G ALARZA,. And we also hs ave to h: ive e nforce ment of t hose laws 
by the men we pay salaries to enforce them. 

Mr. Cooxry. It is a fact that this administration, if I understand 
it to be a fact, has cut the budget of the Naturalization and Immigra 
tion Service by more than $3 million, and has forced them to dischat oe 
men. 

Mr. Ganarza. That is the information that I have. 

Mr. Cootry. That makes it easier for the wetbacks to come in. 

Mr. Gatarza. Certainly. 

Mr. Cootry. Then when you reestablish border recruiting that fur 
ther accentuates the problem. 

Mr. Gauarza. I agree. 

Mr. Cootry. That is all. 

Mr. Potx. Did I understand you, Doctor, to say that the wetbacks 
are hired for two meals a day ¢ 

Mr. Gauarza. Yes, sir 

Mr. Potx. Would you elaborate on that? 

Mr. Gatarza. Yes sir. In 1952 I received an extraordinary visit 
from a group of five wetbacks who were walking toward the border 
from the town called C alipatria, north of El C entro. They walked 
from Calipatria, a distance of 35 miles. Someone had told them that 
I would help them with their problem. 

Their problem was this: They had worked 2 weeks for a grower. 
He had promised them 40 cents an hour, and meals. They worked 
for 2 weeks, got no pay, they got no meals, they received boxes of 
groceries, At the end of 2 weeks the employer developed a very severe 
toothache and he told these simple, ingenuous, believing Mexican peas- 
ants that he had to go to San Diego to get his tooth fixed. They said 
“Fine, we appreciate your pain, we will wait.” They were living under 
a tree by an irrig ation ditch. 

The grower gave them the great ‘ghee! of drinking water from 
that irrigation ditch. He didn’t show up by Monday, Tuesday or 
Wednesday. Apparently the toothache was very serious. They 
walked to my office and laid this matter before me. In questioning 
them it became quite evident that this group of men had worked for 
2 weeks for 2 meals a day, which is what they could make out of the 
groceries they got. 

We filed—this may strike you as an interesting piece of informa- 
tion—we, a labor union, an American labor union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, which has spent many years fighting 
the wetback problem—I took a statement of these men and helped them 
to file a complaint for nonpayment of wages. I don’t know if they 
collected. 

Mr. Potx. How general is that practice in the State of California? 

Mr. Gatarza. I should say that 2 years ago—this is not a wild guess, 
sir—I would say that 2 years ago there were in the Imperial Valley 
4,000 men living under those conditions. 

Mr. Pork. Under the condition of being paid no wages? 

Mr. Gararza. Who worked for wages ranging all the way from 
2 meals a day to 40 or 45 or 50 cents an hour, when they could collect. 

Mr. Pork. Thank you. That isall. 

The Cuarrman. Is there anything further? 
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Garnuines. I ask permission to insert the following telegrams 
record: One from Phillips County Farm Bureau, Gordon Mc- 
k.; a telegram from Max D. Miller, presi- 


? 
County Farmers Association, Marianna, Ark., and similarly 


d telegrams from the following: R. H. Lindsey & Son, C. N. 
| 


ind Glen U. Miller. C. E. Y ncey & Son. and Dan Felton, Jr. 
CHAIRMAN. Without objection. 
‘telegrams from Mr. Miller and Phillips County Farm Bureau 


HELENA, ARK., February 9, 1954. 


e following resolutio1 House Joint Resolution 355 and Sen- 
it hes ition 121 extremely mportant to labor problems that will 
th ( Phillips County f 1 bureau urges your support and in- 
the : egislation. We think too, that you realize the position 
t f wi refert to his labor problems during this crop 
PHILLIPS COUNTY FARM BUREAU, 
GoRDON McCarry, President. 
MARIANNA, ARK., February 8, 1954. 
{ { HiNGS 
O Ri 
ey use every effort to pass House Joint Resolution 355 and the 
ent appropriation f the Mexican labor program. ‘This legislation is 
I Nat g ure 
M. D. Miiuer, President, 
Lee County Farmers Association, Ine. 


CnHamMan, If there are no further questions on the part of 


mnmittee, the comn tee will adjourn until ten o’clock tomorrow 


no 


(Whereupon, at 12:37 p. n the committee adjour1 ed, to reconvent 


at 10; 


1. m.. Thur day, Feb: uary 11. 19638: ) 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1954 


Houser or RepresENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:08 a. m., in 
room 1310, House Office Building, Representative Clifford R. Hope 
(chairman) presiding. 

Present : Representatives Hope (presiding), Andresen, Hill, Dague, 
McIntire, Cooley, Gathings, Abernethy, Polk, Wheeler, ‘Thompson, 
and Jones. 

Also present: Representatives Patten and Bob Wilson. 

The CHairnmMan. The committee will come to order. As far as has 
been brought to the attention of the Chair we have now heard all of 
those who asked to appear before the committee on the pending joint 
resolution. We have asked the Department of Labor representatives 
to come back this morning so that we might go into some of the ques- 
tions that have been r: aised in the course of the hearings. 

The Chair has a statement and some telegrams which he will offer 
for the record at this point. One is a letter and resolution submitted 
by Mr. C. W. Kitchen, executive vice president of the United Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable Association. Also, a wire from the State chair- 
man of the American GI Forum of Texas. Also, a wire from Mr. 
George H. Wilson, president of the California Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. Also, a wire from Edith E. Lowry and I. George Nace, execu- 
tive secretaries, Division of Home Missions of the National Council 
of Churches. 

(The documents are as follows:) 

New York, N. Y., February 10, 1954. 
The Honorable CLirroRD Hope, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Appreciate that your committee is discussing thoroughly the wetback issue. 
The division of home missions of the National Council of Churches in annual 
session, December 16, 1953, took following action: We recommend the strength- 
ening of the Federal Immigration and Naturalization Service in its attempt 
to cope with wetbacks and to cooperate more closely with the Mexican Govern- 


ment in working out positive approaches to the problems which are at the root 
of the wetback problem. 
EpitH E. Lowry, 
I. GEORGE NACE, 
Executive Secretaries, Division of Home Missions. 


BERKELEY, CAuir., February 10, 1954. 
Hon, Ciirrorp R. Hopr, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 

DeaAR Mr. HoPe: Harvest season is on in California. Even though over 16,000 
Mexican National workers are now in California, additional men are needed by 
March 1 in harvesting operations of asparagus, lettuce, citrus, and thinning of 
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sugar beets. It is our understanding that the 16,000 Mexican Nationals now in 
California must be returned to Mexico by February 26. It will mean loss of 
crops if Congress does not complete arrangements for some interim program, 
pending the completion of a mutually satisfactory agreement with Mexico. 
Would not Congress have to complete its work on an interim program at least 
a week ahead of the 26th in order to avoid a complete disruption of this labor 
force? Needs for Mexican National workers have been established by the 
California Farm Placement Service as follows: 

Imperial and Coachella Valleys, 10,800 to February 28. 

San Joaquin Valley, 1,900 to February 28. 

North coast area, 350 to June 30. 

Central coast area, 6,100 to June 30. 

Southern coast area, 14,400 to June 30. 

Sacremento Valley, 2? 800 to June 30 


These figures are adjusted each 2 weeks in accordance with weather and the 


« 
availability of other labor. I am sure that these facts will be most helpful 
toward an understanding of the reasons for rapid action by Congress toward 
a continuing program. 
With kindest personal regards, 
GrEorGE H. WILSON, > 
President, California Farm Bureau Federation. 
Dex Rio, Tex., February 10, 1954. 
Hon. CiiFForD Hope, 
Chairman, House Agriculture Committee: 
The American GI Forum of Texas, Mexican American Veterans Civic Organiza- 
tion dedicated to the betterment of the southwest’s 3 million Spanish-speaking 
citizens, wishes to present to your committee its official views on proposed uni- 
lateral bracero recruitment. 
We agree and endorse views expressed by AFL, CIO, and Archbishop Lucey. 
Failure to appropriate adequately for border patrol and allowing over 1 million 
illegal aliens enter country is congressional blessing to subsidy of cheap labor 
for southwestern farmers and ranchers as well as utter disregard for nation’s 
security and allowing subversive infiltration. 
fexas farming and ranching interests cannot truthfully claim serious labor 
shortage exists or that no domestic farm labor available. Certainly no American 
farm laborer is going to compete against cheap wetback wages which are 
certified as the “prevailing wage” and yet strive for American standard of living. 
Thousands presently unemployed. Domestic farm labor needs employment 
and our retail business needs their farm dollars. Why does Government favor big 
farming interests by spending thousands of dollars to administer program pro- 
viding them with cheap alien labor and yet spend nary a cent for the benefit of 
domestic farm labor? 
Urge creation of Federal migratory farm labor commission to marshall do- 
mestic farm labor pool and provide housing as done during World War II. 
CRISTOBAL P. ALDRETE, 4 
State Chairman, American GI Forum of Texas. 
UNITED FresH Fruit & VEGETABLE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington 5, D.C., February 11, 1954. ¢ 


Hon. Cuirrorp R. Horr 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. Hope: In connection with the hearings now being held by your com- 
mittee on the use of Mexican labor, we would like to have your committee know 
that the United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Association is much interested in legis- 
jation which would provide for a unilateral or bilateral program. 

At the fiftieth annual convention of this association in Chicago on February 4 
a resolution was approved and a copy is enclosed for your information which we 
would appreciate having inserted in record of this hearing. 


Sincerely, 


C. W. KrrcHeNn, 
Executive Vice President. 
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RESOLUTION No. 8 

Whereas the agricultural economy of the United States requires a supplemen- 
tury force of field workers to assure the production of an adequate supply of 
fresh fruits and vegetables to meet domestic and export needs ; and 

Whereus there existed a workable agreement between the Republic of Mexico 
and this country during the years 1952 and 1953, with which the United States 
Departments of Labor, Justice, and State cooperated in a program for the tem- 
porary admission of Mexican nationals as agricultural laborers; and 

Whereas this bilateral agreement was found both necessary and effective by 
the respective State employment services to the production of annual crops 
grown within their territorial boundaries; Be it 

Resolved by the United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Association, assembled in 


annual convention at Chicago, IUl., February 4, 1954, That Congress and the ap- 
propriate Government agencies be urged to continue and/or develop a Mexican 
national recruiting program to supplement the domestic supply of agricultural 
field labor. 

Respectfully submitted. 

(Signed) WALTER HOFFMAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Resolutions. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Goodwin, we will be glad to hear from you 
at this time, to make such further statement as you care to, and to 
answer questions which members of the committee might want to 
submit. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT C. GOODWIN, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY WILLIAM C. HOLLEY, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FARM 
PLACEMENT SERVICE; STUART ROTHMAN, SOLICITOR; AND 
ALBERT MISLER, OF THE SOLICITOR’S OFFICE 


Mr. Goopwin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We welcome the chance 
to appear before the committee. As you know, Mr. Siciliano, the 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, testified before the committee at the 
beginning of the sessions and gave the Department’s policy position 
as far as this issue was concerned. It seemed to me as I listened to 
some of the testimony before the committee that there were some 
things that need to be clarified and if it meets with your approval 
I would like to talk about some of those points this morning and then 
submit to any questions that the members of the committee may have. 

The CuHarrMan. It will be very helpful to the committee, if you 
will proceed along that line. 

Mr. Goopwin. At the outset I would like to clarify the position as 
far as negotiations are concerned. I would like to emphasize that 
negotiations with Mexico have never been broken off as far as we are 
concerned. We have submitted to Mexico in writing our position. 
Ambassador White has invited Mexico to accept those conditions or 
to submit alternatives. We have not yet received an alternative sug- 
gestion from Mexico. 

I might say that in my opinion Ambassador White has done an 
excellent job in negotiating on the part of the United States Gov- 
ernment. I think that the methods that he has used have been su 
perior to the approach that has been taken in the year past where 
we have had a lot of people at considerably lower echelons sit down 
around a table and discuss the matter for weeks and even months. 

Mr. Potx. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield at this point? 
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The CuarrmMan. Would you care to yield for questions now or com- 
plete your statement ? 

Mr. Goopwin. I would like to go through in general, but I would 
be glad to answer questions. 

Mr. Potx. I want to raise this question. In years past you say 
that a large number of people have sat around the table and dis- 
cussed this situation but in these years past have we not gotten an 
agreement? It seems to me that it is sometimes best to have all the 
interested parties sit around a table like we do here and discuss prob- 
lems and questions and issues and in that manner clarify the problem 
and reach a decision. In this instance as I understand it no decision 
has been reached. It appears to me that it might be better to have 
a number of people sit around the table and talk about these prob- 
lems and iron out the difficulties and reach an agreement which we 
would all be very happy to see done. I would like to know how you 
feel about that. 

Mr. Goopwrin. I feel that we have reached agreement in the past 
at considerable cost to our own interests. The pattern that has been 
followed regularly on the part of Mexican officials is a delaying tactic 
until we get into a position where the labor is so desperately needed 
here that we have to agree to whatever conditions are put forth. You 
can take the experience, the history of the negotiations with Mexico 
“ach time that they have been conducted in the past, and the pattern 
has been exactly that. The reason we do not have an agreement this 
time is because we have taken a firm position against that, including 
a firm position against delays. 

In other words, we have said that continuing the present agreement 
and continuing with negotiations is not acceptable to us simply be- 
cause we do not want to fall in the same trap that we have fallen into 
each time negotiations have been conducted in the past. 

Mr. Porx. If the gentleman will yield further, it has been my im- 
pression that the previous agreements have been fairly satisfactory. 
Is that not true? That in the past, up until this year, it is my under- 
standing that the agreements have been pretty well accepted by both 
sides, the farmers have gotten their labor and the Mexican Govern- 
ment has been satisfied and as far as I am informed the United States 
Government has been fairly well satisfied. 

Mr. Goopwi1n. No, we have not been satisfied with the agreement. 
We have felt that it has been unnecessarily cumbersome and we have 
felt that it has contributed specifically to the problem of illegal en- 
trants. I would like to develop that point in my statement this morn- 
ing if I may. It is not one that I can answer in a single question but 
it is covered in testimony that I have developed. 

Mr. Porx. I will be glad to hear the gentleman. I do not wish to 
interrupt him. 

Mr. Goopwrin. First, I would like to say to the chairman and 
members of the committee that I think it would be interesting infor- 
mation to this committee if I were to take a short time to recount for 
you spec ifically the kind of trouble we have had under this agreement. 

First, I would like to talk about w: ages. Article 15 of the migrant- 
labor agreement, which expired on Janu: ary 15, provided in pertinent 
part, and I quote: 
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The employer shall pay the Mexican worker not less than the prevailing wage 
rate paid to a domestic worker for similar work at the time the work was 
performed and in the manner paid within the area of employment, or at the 
rate prevalent in the work contract, whichever is higher. Determination of 
the prevailing wage rate shall be made by the Secretary of Labor. 

Under this provision the Mexican worker is to receive the prevail- 
ing wage rate paid to domestic workers and the determination of 
what that prevailing wage rate is, was, as a matter of international 
agreement, vested in the Secretary of Labor. Nothwithstanding the 
fact that the Mexican worker is not entitled to wages higher than the 
prevailing wage rate, and notwithstanding the fact that the Mexi- 
can Government is given no authority to fix wages, the Mexican 
Government has followed a consistent pattern of withholding con- 
tracting authority unless the wage fixed by it for particular agricul- 
tural activities was paid by the employ er. 

The general attitude of the Mexican Government is reflected in a 
note received from the Mexican Government dated May 8, 1953, and 
I would like to quote one paragraph from that, if I may, on this point. 
It is paragraph 4: 

In view of the foregoing and based on the statistical data and salary graphs 
of the wages received in the year 1952 by the Mexican contract laborers, com- 
pared to the averages of the prevailing wages in those regions where American 
laborers are employed for the same agricultural task, the Government of Mexico 
has arrived at the following conclusions. First, every request from employers 
who wish to engage Mexican workers must be refused when the offered salary 
is lower than the minimum initial rates of $2.75 for the first hand picking of 
100 pounds of cotton, the minimum wage rates being proportionately adjusted 
for picking under different conditions as well as for other types of agricultural 
laborers, and second, that as a general rule it is proper to establish for alk 
agricultural regions which employ Mexican laborers an increase of the hourly 
wage fixing an initial minimum of not less than 65 cents for the States of the 
Southeast, of 75 cents for the Middle West, and of 60 cents for the Western 
States, 

That quotation is from an official translation by the Foreign Of- 
fice of the Mexican note. It is directly contrary to the international 
agreement. 

Mr. Pork. I wonder if the witness could tell us, Mr. Chairman, in 
what way this is in disagreement ? 

Mr. Goopwtn. The international agreement as I indicated, Con- 
gressman, provided that the Teeans are to receive the prevailing 
wage rate paid to American workers in the areas where the Mexicans 
are used. This was a document sent out by the Mexican Government 
which authorized and directed their employees in the field—in other 
words, their consuls—that contracts were not to be approved at less 
than the rate that they specified in this letter. In other words, they 
sent out instructions to their field people which were directly counter 
to the provisions of the international agreement. 

The CHatrman. That was a unilateral action by the Mexican 
Government ? 

Mr. Goopwrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Parren. You said $2.75? 

Mr. Goopwin. That was the rate they happened to have in cotton. 

Mr. Parren. In Arizona we paid $3, in New Mexico $2.05. Is that 
right? 

Mr. Goopwin. I do not believe there are any as low as $2.05 in 
Mexico: $2.50, I believe. 
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Mr. Patren. $2.50 in Mexico? 

Mr. Goopwtn. I believe that is right, sir. I think that tells the 
story as far as the wages are concerned, at least it gives you an exam- 
ple of many of the types of things that we have by way of acts on the 
part of the Mexican Government. 

The Cratrman. Let me ask you at this point, Mr. Goodwin, in 
view of Mr. Polk’s question of awhile ago about the result of the nego- 
tiations in previous years: Can you give us the dates at which your 
agreements have been reached in each of the last 2 or 3 years? 

Mr. Goopwin. I think Mr. Misler, from the Solicitor’s Office, might 
be able to furnish those. Do you have them ? 

Mr. Mister. Ithink I have them. 

Mr. Goopwin. He has been in on all negotiations. 

Mr. Mister. When the Department of Labor took this thing over 
on January 1, 1948, we began negotiations just prior to the time we 
actually took it over so we would have the agreement prepared. We 
met in E] Paso for 3 weeks, in the month of November 1947, with the 
Me xic in delegation. At the end of 3 weeks we thought we had an 
igreement. We came back and the United States Government imme- 

intely accepted, by note, the agreement the delegation had formu- 
lated. Mexico rejected the agreement made by their own repre- 
sentatives and it was not until February 1948 that we finally reached 
an agreement with Mexico on the 1948 agreement, which we identify 
as the 1948 agreement. 

Mr. Pox. Is that an unreasonable delay, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Mister. I think it would be, after spending 3 weeks sitting 
down and negotiating and reaching an agreement, and understanding 
you have one, and then coming back and finding out that eve .rything 
you have done has been repudiated. 

Mr. Pork. How long have you been in conference this time with no 
agreement ¢ 

Mr. Goopwiy. Since last October. 

Mr. Parren. Then the agreement you made in 1948 was not even 
reasonable; was it? You included in it individual insurance for 
every Mexican |: ibore ‘r hauled in the trucks, and burial benefits, things 
that we have never included in our own farmworker program. I say 
that you gave them everything that they asked for. That is why you 
reached an agreement in 1948. Is that right? 

Mr. Mister. Some of those agreements. We did not give them 
burial expenses. 

Mr. Parren. $150 burial ? 

Mr. Mister. That was not in the 1948 agreement. It did not come 
until 1951. 

Mr. Parren. You gave them everything they asked for? 

Mr. Mister. We had to give them a lot of things we did not want 
to give tl iem because of the pressing 

Mr. Parren. You gave them everything they wanted ? 

Mr. Mister. No, | would not say that we did. 

Mr. Patren. What didn’t you give them that they asked for? 

Mr. Mister. They asked for considerably more than we gave them. 

Mr. Parren. I am amazed. I thought you gave them everything 

basket. 
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Mr. Mister. The 1949 negotiations began early in January and 
lasted for approximately 6 weeks and at the end of 6 weeks we reached 
no agreement with Mexico. We came back to the United States with 
the points of difference. We met with our Mexican sublabor com- 
mittee in Kansas City and presented to them the points of difference 
and asked them their advice. 

Mr. Wueeter. Will the witness yield at that point? 

Mr. Misuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wueecer. What are the major contentions that the Mexican 
representatives are making in the current negotiations that have not 
been made in past negotiations ? 

The CuatrMan. I wonder, Mr. Wheeler, if we could not postpone 
that question a little while. I would like to get the history of the 
discussions. 

Mr. Mister. I think Mr. Goodwin will cover that testimony. 
Agreement was not reached on the 1949 migrant-labor agreement 
until August 1949—August 11. In other words, we began negotiations 
in January 1949, completed them in August, and that is when we were 
beginning the peak of our demand for labor for the harvesting season. 
And there again we had to give in because employers got so desperate 
they said “Go ahead and give in” on many of the demands of Mexico. 

Mr. Pork. Is it not always true that in any negotiations somebody 
has to give in¢? I do not believe in giving in all the time, and I do 
not expect you to do so? 

Mr. Mister. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Potkx. We must expect that it is a sort of give and take. That 
is always true. 

Mr. Mister. That is correct. Whenever you sit around a table to 
negotiate a contract you cannot take a firm position that you want 
vours or nothing else. I think that is an extreme that you reach in 
that situation, and I think we have gotten to the extreme. I will cover 
that point a little more when I finish the history of the negotiations, 
In 1951 we began our negotiations in June and they lasted about 4 
weeks. No sooner had we completed the negotiations than there was 
another conference called by the Mexicans to work out some joint 
interpretations. We sent some people down to Mexico to work out 
those joint interpretations. They spent 3 weeks there, agreed on 
interpretations, the United States ratified it, and Mexico to this date 
has not ratified the interpretations which they requested us to come 
down and work out with them. None of them. 

It is not a question of giving in, they just would not accept any of 
them after we spent 3 weeks down there. 

Mr. Potx. May I ask a question there? Is it necessary that the 
Mexican Congress ratify these agreements ? 

Mr. Mister. No, sir. It is just an exchange of notes that is neces- 
sary. Let me say first that the 1951 agreement was not satisfactory 
as far as this Government was concerned. We had to accept what 
we could, so we could get labor for the harvest of 1951. Early in 
1952 we requested the Mexican Government for a conference so we 
could get some modifications of some of the provisions that we thought 
ought to be amended. We undertook negotiations in March of 1952. 
They lasted for 3 weeks. They were in Florida. They adjourned 
there and we resumed and it lasted for 3 more weeks in Mexico City. 
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We finally reached an agreement with Mexico on the amendments. 
From that day to this d: ay we have had trouble with the agreement. 
That is the history of the negotiations. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Wheeler had a question. 

Mr. Wueeter. The question I have asked was what are the con- 
tentions that are being now made in the current negotiations by 
representatives of the Mexican Government that have not been made 
in past negotiations? What new things are they asking for? 

Mr. Mister. I think Mr. Goodwin will cover that in his testimony. 

Mr. Goopwin. In part, at least. We might see what is covered 
and fill in on the rest of it after my testimony. 

Mr. Wueeter. Very well. 

The Cuarrman. Did you have something further to say on the 
negotiations ? 

Mr. Mister. No, sir; not unless there are some questions. 

The CHatrrman. Mr. Goodwin ? 

Mr. Goopwin. The second item I want to cover, Mr. Chairman, 
is on subsistence. The migrant-labor agreement contains no authori- 
zation for Mexico to fix the subsistence rate. It does make a pro- 
vision that a subsistence rate will be paid under certain conditions, 
but notwithstanding the absence of any such authority, in Arkansas, 
western Texas, and New Mexico employers were coerced into paying 
a subsistence rate fixed by the Mexican consul as a condition of ob- 
taining workers. Employers were faced with the alternative of meet- 
ing these demands or suffering crop loss. 

A subsequent survey was made by the Department of Labor and 
the Mexican consul and disclosed that the retail cost of a satisfactory 
diet furnished by the Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Human 
Nutrition for workers performing arduous work was some 35 cents a 
day less than the amount demanded by the Mexican consul. This is 
just another example of unilateral action taken by Mexican consuls 
in connection with the agreement. 

The third point I want to mention on difficulties:-we have had has 
to do with unilateral blacklisting of employers. After protracted 
negotiations to reach an agreement on a procedure for jointly deter- 
mining whether employers should be blacklisted, where it was al- 
leged that they had failed to comply with their contractual obligations, 
a procedure was finally carefully worked out and agreed upon by 
the two Governments. Under this the Mexican Government could 
not unilaterally blacklist employers. This also is in the interna- 
tional agreement. It is not a matter of exercise of the sovereign 
prerogatives of the Mexican Government. Notwithstanding this 
clear language the Mexican Government has consistently followed 
the pattern of unilaterally blacklisting employers. As Congressman 
Fisher stated here yesterday, the first indication that anyone has 
that an employer is blacklisted is when he appears at the reception 
center with his equipment for transporting workers and is informed 
by the Mexican consul that his name appears on the blacklist. 

Mr. GaruincGs. Will the gentleman yield? I have had in my dis- 
trict two such occasions. I do not know whether the witness is aware 
of the fact that we have had a blacklist for a whole county, a critical 
county, my home county at one time, and also there has been a black- 
list at Marked Tree, Ark. That was some 2 years ago. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; I do recall it. 
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Mr. Gatutines. At that time did the Mexican consul comply with 
the agreement in calling in the Labor Department to make the survey 
as the contract sets out ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. My recollection, Congressman, is that that is one of 
the kinds of cases that I am talking about here, that he did not in 
that case. I should make clear that we are not opposed to taking 
some of these employers off the list. We are not opposed to denying 
them the benefits of the agreement under certain conditions. We are 
just opposed to that being determined on a unilateral basis. We think 
there are some of them that should be taken off, and we have initiated 
action to take them off in some cases. 

Mr. Garurnes. Certain insignificant charges were made against 
employers. They claimed that the type of utensils that the Mexicans 
were using was not proper, they were not drinking out of the proper 
coffee cup and that the mattress was not thick enough, and all such 
minor and inconsequential attacks as that have been made against the 
employer. 

When the Labor Department went into these matters they found 
that these charges were unjustified and untrue largely. 

Mr. Goopwtn. In many of these cases we have been unable even to 
learn from the Mexican Ministry the reasons for the blacklisting. 
We have been unable to get any reasons at all. The extreme to which 
this has been carried is demonstrated by a very recent situation, com- 
ing at a time when for approximately 5 months we have been trying 
to get some commitment from Mexico that they would not unilaterally 
blacklist emplovers. 

In the last days of the month of December 1953, employers in Dona 
Ana County, N. Mex., were advised by the Mexican consul that they 
would be required, as a condition of extending the contracts of Mexi- 
can workers then and there employed, to purchase and pay for life 
insurance for these workers. The employers had already obtained 
nonoccupational, sickness, and accident insurance at their own expense, 
notwithstanding the fact that there was no requirement in the agree- 
ment for employers to bear such costs. The Mexican Ministry of 
Foreign Relations as well as the Mexican Ambassador in Washington 
had previously admitted that there was no requirement for employers 
to bear any portion of the cost of nonoccupational sickness, accident, 
or life insurance. 

I have a dispatch here which bears that out. I can submit it, if you 
want to see it. I do not think it is necessary to read it. 

The CHamnMan. It might be well to have that in the record. 

Mr. Goopwin. The pertinent part of that is with reference to point 
16, Circular 22: 

Instruct telegraphically consuls your judisdiction bear in mind that coopera- 
tion employers on nonprofessional and life insurances is completely voluntary 
and should payment of corresponding policies be necessary, they shall be for the 
account of the worker by means of salary discounts. 

The CuatrMan. That is signed by whom? 

Mr. Goopwtn. The quoted part is from a cable that the State 
Department received from their foreign office in Mexico. 

Mr. Goopwin. When the Mexican consul was advised by the em- 
ployer that there was no contractual obligation to pay for such life 
insurance, the employers were notified that they would be blacklisted 
because of their uncooperative attitude. 
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The Mexican consul advised representatives of the Department of 
Labor that he was acting pursuant to instructions from the Mexican 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 

The next item I want to mention, that we had a great deal of diffi- 
culty with, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, is on in- 
surance. The last example also dealt with that but I want to deal 
with it more at length. 

Article 6 of the work contract provides, in pertinent part, and I 
quote: 

No deduction shall be made from the Mexican worker’s wages except as pro- 
vided in this article. The employer may make the following deductions only: 
for insurance plans when authorized by the Mexican Government under an in- 
surance plan covering nonoccupational injuries and diseases, when such plan 
has been approved by that Government. 

For approximately 2 years from August 1951 to June 1953 their 
provision was interpreted to be permissive, rather than mandatory 
on the employer. In June 1953, just 6 months prior to the expira- 
tion of the agreement, and after a Mexican official from the Foreign 
Ministry had spent considerable time visiting employers and insurance 
companies on this side of the border, the Mexican Government sud- 
denly announced that they construed article 6 to be mandatory and 
that employers were required to make the necessary deductions when 
authorized to do so by the Mexican Government. 

The actions of the Mexican Government did not stop at this point. 
The Mexican Government selected specific insurance companies which 
they approved and instructed all employers that they would be re- 
quired to obtain their insurance from these companies and no others. 

There seems to be no logical basis for the manner in which these 
insurance companies were selected. 

Mr. Cootry. May I interrupt you? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coo.tey. Was that a Mexican company that was selected or an 
American company 4 

Mr. Goopwry. There were three companies, as I recall. Is that 
right, Mr. Misler? 

Mr. Mistrr. Two, to my knowledge. One was in California, and 
one in Texas. 

Mr. Goopwin. They were both American companies. In some cases 
the rates of the approved companies were higher than those of com- 
panies not approved. Some of the unapproved companies with lower 
rates had been previously commended by the Mexican Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs for the fine service they had rendered to Mexican 
workers and the promptness with which they paid their claims. 

I have here some of the letters which were sent to employers by 
Mexican consuls which seemed calculated to solicit business for these 
companies. There are two letters here along that line, Mr. Chair- 
man, if you would like to have them in the record. 

Mr. Garnincs. How many other companies have been issuing these 
policies, in addition to these particular three ? 

Mr. Goopwin. I do not know. There were quite a number of 
them. They were thrown out. 

Mr. Gaturnes. By unilateral action. 

The CHatrman. You say the letters mentioned are letters from 
Mexican consuls? 
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Mr. Goopwry. That is right; and they are designed to solicit busi- 
ness for these companies. 

The CHarrMan. That seems pertinent to go into the record. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


CIRCULAR No. 33 
File: 73-17/666.37°53” 


EL Paso, Tex., August 18, 1953. 
Dona ANA CouNTY Farm & LIVESTOCK BUREAU, 
Las Cruces, N. Mex. 

By instructions of our Foreign Office, it is required that all the Mexican 
agricultural workers contracted by your association should have at the earliest 
possible date the following types of insurance: 

1. Occupational insurance. 
2. Nonoccupational insurance 
3. Life insurance. 

The occupational policy shall cover a minimum of $5,000 blanket or article 3 
and 7 of the work contract for medical attention ; the nonoccupational policy shall 
eover $500 blanket for medical attention, and the life-insurance policy should 
cover $1,350. 

As you know, the occupational policy has been paid by you in its entirety, 
and you should continue doing so. On the other hand, the life-insurance policy 
shall be paid in its entirely by the workers, and for the nonoccupational policy 
we are requesting your cooperation in paying half of its cost, as you have done 
in the past. 

When you are ready to take this insurance which I hope will be at the latest 
2 weeks from today, it would be advisable to consult us regarding the acceptability 
of the policy you plan to take. We have studied many policies offered by various 
insurance companies and we are selecting the most reliable which gives more 
benefits for less premium. 

No insurance policy presented by the employer will be accepted unless it is 
issued by a company approved by us. A representative of an insurance company 
which has been approved will be available at the reception center at all times, 

Very truly yours, 
Col. RAuL MICHEL, 
Consul General of Mexico 


We have approved the policy of the South Coast Life Insurance Co., which 
offers the required coverages for the following premiums, all in one policy: 


For occupational, $5,000 blanket , ous ; ‘ a 
For nonoccupational, $500 blanket 1. 75 
Life benefits: 
Occupational accidents, $2,350 ‘ lee See ; 
All others, $1,350 Py seus as ame! Sadia 4 . 25 


Per month per man secede wid . + an 


Mr. Harry Moore, 
Executive Vice-President, El Paso Valley Cotton Association, 
El Paso, Tez. 

DEAR Mr. Moore: By instruction of our Foreign Office, it is required that all 
the Mexican national workers contracted by you, should have at the earliest pos- 
sible date the following types of insurance: 

1. Occupational insurance. 
2. Nonoccupational insurance. 
3. Life insurance. 

The occupational policy should cover a minimum of $5,000 blanket or article 
3 and 7 of the work contract for medical attention; the nonoccupational should 
over $500 blanket for medical attention and the life-insurance policy should 
eover $1,350. 

As you know, the occupational policy has been paid by you in its entirety, 
and you should continue to do so. On the other hand, the life-insurance policy 
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should be paid in its entirety by the workers and for the nonoccupational policy 
we are requesting your cooperation in paying one half of its cost as you have 
done in the past. 

When you are ready to take this insurance which I hope will be at the latest 
2 weeks from today, it would be advisable to consult us regarding the accept- 
ability of the policy you plan to take. We have studied many policies offered 
by various insurance companies and we are selecting the most reliable which 
gives more benefits for less premium. 

No insurance policy presented by the employer will be accepted unless it is 
issued by a company approved by us. A representative of an insurance company 
which has been approved will be available at a reception center at all times. 

C. MICHEL. 

Mr. Coorry. Will you yield? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Goodwin, from what you said so far it seems that 
you are certainly attempting to justify a termination of the negotia- 
tions. Is that it? 

Mr. Goopwin. I am attempting to justify our not continuing on 
the basis that we have had it in the last year or two. 

Mr. Cootry. The Mexican Government had indicated its willingness 
to go along under the old contract, had it ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, the y have. I think it is fair to say that their 
official position was toc ontinue under the old contract while negotia- 
tions were going on. 

Mr. Cootry. What position did our Government take? Were they 
willing to do that? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. We have said that we want certain assurances 
before we continue anv agreement. 

Mr. Coorry. Don’t you think it is rather strange that you, a repre- 
sentative of the United States Government. should be here before this 
committee, in public session, atte mpt ing to justify the termination of 
the negotiations? Here is an AP story from Mexico City, February 
10: 


The United States and Mexico held a high-level talk here tonight designed 
to lay the groundwork for resumption of negotiations toward a new agreement 
on the use of Mexican farm labor by the United States farmers. 

That is what I have been trying to have done for a week. It started 
last night. Do you think that what we are doing here is calculated 
to strengthen the arm of our negotiators in Mexico? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Cootry. You do? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. Do you thing the passage of this resolution will 
strengthen the power of our negotiators? 

Mr. Goopwrn. Absolutely. 

Mr. Cootry. Can you give this committee the names of our negoti- 
ators ? 

Mr. Goopwrn. The names of what? 

Mr. Cootry. The people who represented your Government and 
mine in these conferences in Mexico. 

Mr. Goopwin. Ambassador White. 

Mr. Coorry. Let’s get that clear. I thought we had a team of 
negotiators that went down there, Mr. Siciliano or somebody else, 
somebody representing agriculture. 

You are now telling us that our one negotiator was Mr. White, the 
new Ambassador to Mexico. 
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Mr. Goopwrn. No. 

Mr. Cooiey. Let’s make it clear. 

Mr. Goopwin. There is a misunderstanding on that. ‘The question 
that came up yesterday was in relation to the negotiations that had 
taken place before. I was not in on all of the sessions so I am not 
sure, but I do know what has happened. Ambassador White has 
conducted the negotiations on the part of the American Government. 
He has had technical assistance. 

Mr. Cootry. Give us the names of the technical assistants and the 
title of the technical assistants who were there. We were told, when 
I asked who was representing agriculture at these conferences, the 
men in this room, was witnesses, sitting in the chair that you are 
sitting in, looked at each other and did not even know the name of 
theman. Who is he? 

Mr. Goopwin. There is some confusion on that point, I think, 
Mr. Congressman, because I thought the question was in relation to 
discussions that had taken place here in Washington. 

Mr. Cootry. No. Iam asking who went to Mexico. That is where 
you had the conference in which you undertook negotiations. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. The ones who went to Mexico this year— 

Mr. Cootry. Those are the names I want. 

Mr. Goopwin (continuing). To advise Ambassador White—— 

Mr. Cooter. That is the only one you can name 4 

Mr. Goopwin (continuing). Were Mr. Misler—— 

Mr. Cootrey. What is his title? 

Mr. Anpresen. Why don't you give him a chance é 

Mr. Mister. I am Albert D. Misler, Chief of the Employment Se 
curity Branch of the Solicitor’s Office. 

Mr. Cootry. Department of what ? 

Mr. Mister. Department of Labor. 

Mr. CooLtry. What others? 

Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Cushman. 

Mr. Mister. John Cushman, Department of Justice. I do not know 
his title, but he is attached to the Office of the Legal Counsel to the 
Attorney General. 

Mr. Cooter. Is that all? 

Mr. Goopwin. And Mr. Don Larin, who is Chief of the Farm Place 
ment Service in the Bureau of Employment Security, Department 
of Labor. 

Mr. Cootey. Who else? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is all. 

Mr. Coo.try. They are the names of the ones who went down 

Mr. Goopwrx. Pardon me. This was the first group that went 
down. Then there was a lull in the negotiations with no progress 
made and following that there was another group that went down to 
talk with and assist Ambassador White. 

Mr. Cootry. Give us the names of the first, second, and third 
groups. 

Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Rothman, Solicitor of the Department of Labor. 

Mr. Cootey. He was on the second trip ! 

Mr. Goopwix. Yes. sir. Stuart Rothman. and mvself. 

Mr. Cootry. Just the two of you? . 

Mr. Goopwin. And Mr. Misler. 
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Mr. Cootry. A third group went down. Who constituted that 
group? 

Mr. Goopwin. There was no third group. 

Mr. Cootry. Just two groups? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. If you have given us the full information on this sub- 
ject—and I assume you h: ive—the fact remains that nobody at ~~ 
time was representing the Department of Agriculture of the Feder: 
Government, or the official family of the Secretary, 1 will say. 

Mr. Goopwin. In that connection, I might point out that the De- 
partment of Agriculture has no legal responsibility for the program. 

Mr. Cootry. Is that true? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. This bill amends an agricultural law and it does not 
amend a law which is known as a labor law. This matter is under 
a Secretary of Agriculture while the administrative functions might 
be performed by labor. Do you mean to tell us that the Secretary 
of Agriculture has no responsibility in connection with this law? 

Mr. Goopwrn. No legal responsibility in connection with this law. 

Mr. Coortry. None at all? 

Mr. Goopwtn. That is right. 

Mr. Cootey. Therefore you think it was perfectly proper for him 
and his associates to be excluded ios the negotiations, leaving it 
entirely to the Labor Department ? 

Mr. Goopw1n. We have maintained a close liaison with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and get their advice constantly. 

Mr. Cootry. Give me the name of the man who is liaison officer, the 
person to whom you referred. 

Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Russell Oberlin is the liaison officer with whom 
we maintain regular contact. 

Mr. Cootry. Who did he confer with in Agriculture? Give me the 
name of the person. 

Mr. Goonpwin. He is in Agriculture. 

Mr. Cootry. He is in Agriculture? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Cootey. Who did he confer with? Did he confer with any- 
body in Labor ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Pardon me. 

Mr. Cootey. Did he confer with anybody in the Labor Department 
or the State Department ? 

Mr. Goopwtn. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Cootry. You did not take him to Mexico? 

Mr. Goopwtn. No, sir. 

Mr. Cootey. Who did he confer with in the Department, in your 
Department ? 

Mr. Goopwin. He has conferred with me, he has conferred with Mr. 
Misler, and I think more frequently with Mr. Larin, the Chief of the 
Farm Placement Service. 

Mr. Cootry. He has conferred with you and others in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, but he has conferred with nobody representing the 
Mexican Government, has he? 

Mr. Goopwin. No, not as far as I know. 
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Mr. Cootry. As I understand your testimony you take these 6 
points on the agenda and you are unwilling even now to yield on a 
single 1 or compose any controversies. 

Mr. Goopwin. No. 

Mr. Cootry. Which ones would you compose? Which ones would 
you yield on? 

Mr. Goopwrin. I think the approach to negotiations, what you 
could get in terms of the total, would have some effect on that. Let 
me say this, Mr. Cooley: We have submitted, through Ambassador 
White, a proposal for changes in the international agreement. We 
have suggested that if they do not agree with that, they submit a 
counterproposal. We have not yet received a counterproposal from 
Mexico. 

Mr. Coorry. Is that the way the negotiations were conducted ? 
You and your associates submitted a written statement to our Am- 
bassador and said—— 

Mr. Goopwin. There have been many hours of discussion. 

Mr. Cootry. Maybe weeks. But you submit ultimately a written 
statement and say if they do not accept this let them return to us a 
counterproposal. 

Mr. Gatuines. What is wrong with that? 

Mr. Cootry. Do not question me. Let me finish my examination. 
is that mght? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is part of what we have done; yes. 

Mr. Cootry. Have you and your associates conferred with members 
of the Mexican Government? Hasn't Mr. White handled the whole 
blooming business from one end to the other ? 

Mr. Garuines. No. 

Mr. Cootry. Take it easy. Don’t get excited. 

Mr. ANnpreEsEN. I move that “blooming” be stricken from the record. 
I do not represent the Mexican Government either. 

Mr. Coo.try. Neither do I. Answer the question with the word 
“blooming” stricken. 

Mr. Goopwin. I did not get the question. 

(The question was read.) 

Mr. Cootry. I will strike out “blooming.” That is a fact, is it not? 

Mr. Goopwtn. No. 

Mr. Cootry. With whom have you conferred in an official position 
in Mexico? 

Mr. Goopwin. We have conferred with the Mexican Ambassador. 

Mr. Cootey. Where? Here? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. We conferred with Mr. Calderone, who is in 
charge of this program in Mexico. 

Mr. Cootry. What is his title? 

Mr. Goopwin. I am sorry I do not know what his title is. He is a 
director of the bureau that operates this program in Mexico. 

Mr. Coorry. Did you know, or do you know that the Mexican Am- 
bassador in the city of Washington went to the White House to confer 
with the President to urge that negotiations be resumed and the 
President, Mr. Eisenhower, agreed with him, and that as a result of 
that conference negotiations were resumed last night ? 

Mr. Goopwrn. Yes; I know all about that. 

The Cuairman. Before or after these hearings began? 
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Mr. Cootey. Since last Wednesday, since we started these hearings. 
That is as I understand it. 

Mr. Goopwiyx. From my point of view, sir, the negotiations have 
never been broken off. The invitation has been there to negotiate with 
Mexico constantly. 

Mr. Coo.tey. You do not agree with Mr. Siciliano—— 

Mr. Goopwin. The President merely reaffirmed the policy that we 
have been following all the way through as far as negotiations with 
Mexico are concerned. 

Mr. Coorey. The President what? Agreed with it? 

Mr. Goopwry. Merely reaffirmed the policy that we have been 
following. 

Mr. Cootry. That is your interpretation that you are putting on it. 
But a week ago yesterday, from that time until this, I have been try- 
ing to ascertain what the position of our Government was with refer- 
ence to resumption of negotiations. 

We were told by the Labor Department, Mr. Siciliano, that nego- 
tiations had terminated, and that they had come here to get this bill, 
so they could proceed in a unilateral fashion. Now you say that to 
all intents and purposes negotiations have not terminated. Do you? 

Mr. Goopwin. My recollection was, Mr. Congressman, that it was 
the program that was referred to as having been terminated, which 
was on January- atin 

Mr. Cootry. We knew that. That is in the public press. We know 
Mr. Lindsay Warren terminated the program, but he could not termi- 
nate it retroactively. And from January 1 until the time he did 
terminate it you acted illegally, did you not? 

You are shaking your head ? 

Mr. Mistrr. No, sir. The agreement was extended until January 
15. , 

Mr. Cootry. By whom? 

Mr. Mister. A mutual agreement with Mexico. 

Mr. Cootry. Extended to the 15th? 

Mr. Mister. To the 15th of January. 

Mr. Cootry. From the 15th until the 2d day of February you op- 
erated illegally, did you not? 

Mr. Mister. We operated until we got an opinion from the Comp- 
troller General telling us that it was illegal. 

Mr. Cootry. You knew on the 15th that you had no right to continue 
because vou are a lawyer yourself. 

Mr. Mister. I think there is room for disagreement on that point. 

Mr. Coo.ry. You mean as to whether you are a lawyer or not ? 

Mr. Mister. There may be room— 

Mr. Cooiry. Isn’t it a fact that after the termination of the ex- 
tension on the 15th that your Department requested the chairman of 
this committee to introduce this bill and it was introduced on the 
20th ? 

Mr. Mister. That is correct. 

Mr. Cootry. Which was at least 12 days before Lindsay Warren’s 
opinion came out ? 

Mr. Mister. That is correct. 

Mr. Coorey. You were in doubt as to your authority to proceed ? 

Mr. Mister. We believe that the language was sufficiently am- 
biguous for us to proceed 
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Mr. Cootry. Sufficiently ambiguous to continue? 

Mr. Mister. That is why we asked for clarifying language at that 
point. 

Mr. Cootry. So all you wanted was to be sure it was sufficiently am- 
biguous for you to proceed. 

The Ciaran. | object to a member of the committee attempting 
to put interpretations in the record and charging them to the counsel 
for the Department of Labor. 

Mr. Cootey. He said that he concluded that the language was—— 

The Cuamman. The gentleman did not permit him to finish. He 
started to say that the language was sufficiently ambiguous that they 
wanted it clarified. You did not permit him to finish. 

Mr. Miser. That is right. I said I thought it was sufficiently am- 
biguous so we could submit a clarifying note to Congress. There 
was no clearcut indication in the law that it was illegal to operate. 
As a matter of fact the lawyers will tell you—and I am one of them, 
and I do not agree—that the opinion necessarily had to go that way. 

Mr. Cootry. You do not agree with the opinion of the Comptroller 
General ? 

Mr. Mister. I think there is sufficient ambiguity that he could 
go either way. 

Mr. Cootry. He has gone one way. 

Mr. Mister. When he went that way we cut it off immediately. 

Mr. Cootry. He said in his opinion the purpose of the Congress 
was perfectly clear, did he not? 

Mr. Mister. I do not recall whether he said it was perfectly clear. 

Mr. Cootry. Have you read the opinion / 

Mr. Mister. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Cootry. That is water over the mill. That is behind us. We 
do not have to worry about what we have done in the past. What I 
am concerned about is the fact that this committee, sitting here to- 
day, is talking about this highly controversial matter when the press 
reports indicate that talks are going on at high levels in Mexico and 
they started only last night. 

To make it perfectly clear, I called the White House yesterday. 
It might have been something unusual for a Democrat, under the cir- 
cumstances, to do. 

Mr. Anperson. You do that frequently. 

Mr. Cootry. I received the information that the President had 
expressed the hope that negotiations would be resumed immediately. 
That is exactly what I have been trying to drive home for a week. 
I want to ask one question and I am through. 

The Cuamman. Isn’t it true that most of the members of the 
committee had expressed the hope that negotiations would be resumed ¢ 

Mr. Cootey. I am sure that the gentleman from the Chair has 
perhaps expressed that hope but I have heard no such hope expressed 
by any witness from the departments of our Government. 

Mr. Anperson. Nor from any other witness. 

Mr. Cootry. You said this morning that to all intents and pur- 
poses they had been terminated. 

Mr. Goopwin. To all intents and what? 

Mr. Cootry. The negotiations had been terminated. 

Mr. Goopwin. I said we made a proposal that they had rejected. 
They had not come back with a counteroffer. 

43054—54—14 
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Mr. Cootey. One more question. You, as one of the representa- 
tives of our Government, are you now willing to yield on the point 
involved in border recruiting ? 

If you are not 

Mr. Goopwin. I am going to discuss border recruiting in a few 
minutes, Congressman. 

Mr. Cootey. You can say yes or no. 

Mr. Goopwin. Let me answer your question this way: If you want 
to have an improved control of the illegal-entry problem, then a 
modified form of border recruitment is essential to that. It does 
not mean, as it has been represented by a lot of people, that this 
is complete border recruitment. 

We need some kind of modified border recruitment if we are going 
to get the illegal-entry problem under control, in my opinion. 

Mr. Cootry. Is it fair to say that you would not yield completely 
on the point of border recruitment but would insist on border re- 
cruitment, at least some modified form ? 

Mr. Goopwi:. I would not say, Mr. Congressman, that we would 
refuse to yield on any single point. 

Mr. Cootry. That is all I want to hear you say. 

Mr. Wueeter. Will you yield? 

Mr. Coorry. Is that the way you think you will conclude negotia- 
tions’ By not yielding on any point? 

Mr. Goopwin. Wait a minute. I thing you misunderstood me. 
I said that I would not say that we would refuse to vield on any point. 

tr. Cooney. Then I did misunderstand you. Will you name any 
point on which you will be willing to? 

Mr. Goopwix. Pardon me? 

Mr. Wureter. Will the gentleman yield ? 

The Cuamman. The Chair thinks that we are pretty much out of 
order, in discussing here, matters that are now the subject of negotia- 
tion and asking representatives of the Government to state their 
final position. 

Mr. Cooiry. Strike it out. Did you or your associates yield on a 
single point on the agenda? Or modify i 

Mr. Rotuman. Mr. Chairman, may I “ something? Iam Stuart 
Rothman. 

Mr. Cootry. What is your title? 

Mr. Roruman. I am the solicitor of Labor. I appreciate the priv- 
ilege to be here with you today. I would like to call your attention to 

afew points along the lines of this dise ussion. 

I am sure that Congressman Cooley wishes to get to the heart of 
this matter and to make a contribution toward its clarification. I 
think we should be very pleased to answer each of these questions. 

sut I would like to put to you, while we are presently negotiating with 
the Mexican Government in order to resolve these differences, whether 
we should at this time, to this committee, state and make the absolute 
commitments and resolve the negotiations here or in Mexico City with 
the Mexicans. 

Obviously if we say on all these points that any one position is the 
final one, or this is the extent to which we will go on any one, there is 
nothing that could be worked out with the Mexican Government and 
it may be very prejudicial to the best interests of the United States 
in resolving this problem in the best interests of both governments. 
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I would like to add just a couple of more points, if I may. I am 
sure that no one here wants to put the United States in a prejudicial 
position. Certainly with respect to some of the points about which 
negotiations will be continuing I want to assure you that it is my 
underst: anding that Ambassador White, who has done a tremendous 
job which the United States can well be proud of, in representing us 
in Mexico in this matter, and is continuously endeavoring to reach 
an understanding with Mexico looking toward the time when an 
agreement can be concluded. 

But certainly we do not have a position on which to commit our- 
selves when funds are not available. We cannot enter into a contract 
until an appropriation is made. 

Secondly, I doubt whether anyone here would want to resolve this 
matter in connection with the continuation of negotiations by stating, 
as I think several members here have said, and I think you did, Con- 
gressman Hope, yesterday, that the only way we could continue this 
program would be to agree to everything which Mexico may want. 

One other point about these matters as to whether the Mexican 
Government is willing to continue the present arrangement and we are 
not. The Mexican Government states that it is willing to continue the 
present arrangement so long as they are permitted to interpret it on a 
unilateral basis, and bring us to the point where we may desperately 
need labor in certain areas and then not be in a position to negotiate 
on a fairly balanced basis. 

I want to assure you, too, that since the time I first entered on the 
duties of my office some 6 months ago, this matter has been continu- 
ously before us. We have continuously attempted to come to grips 
with the Mexican Government directly. We have offered to sit 
around a table with them. The offer was not accepted. 

We have also made many numerous proposals and counterproposals 
to the Mexican Government in the way that they want it, because 
certainly we are most desirous to sit around a table with them. 

I am certain, however, that Ambassador White has been doing an 
outstanding and the best job that could be done in the interests of the 
United States. 

I would also like to point out on this question of border recruit- 
ment that the very first offer and suggestion that there be such a thing 
was made by the ‘Mexican Government. Efforts were made to arrive 
at an agreement between last October and the present time by meet- 
ings at the border and negotiations at one time were thought to be 
successfully accomplished and then they were not affirmed in the 
Mexican capital. 

For example, at the border I understand an agreement had been 
reached on border recruitment with the Mexican Government and 
then we were advised after a week of negotiations that we had been 
talking to the wrong department of the Mexican Government. 

Mr. Cootry. It took how long to find that out? A week? 

Mr. Roruman. We negotiated a week over border recruitment with 
the representatives of the Mexican Government and then we were 
told that it was the wrong department. Not through any fault of our 
own. 

Mr. Cooley, if you have negotiated with the Mexican Government 
in the past you might appreciate that it is a rather more difficult prob- 
lem than what you might call negotiating a domestic contract. 
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Mr. Cootry. Since you referred to me, will you yield there ? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. Have you in the past negotiated with any official of 
the Mexican Government, yourself? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, in this respect: we have met on at least two, 
and I think perhaps more occasions with the Mexican Ambassador 
here in the United States. So in answer to your question we have 
discussed this matter directly with the Mexican Government. 

We have also, in cooperation with the Department of State and 
with the Department of Justice, conducted these negotiations through 
Ambassador White, which I believe was in the best interests of the 
Government. 

Mr. Cootry. Coming back to my question, I asked you if you had 
yourself negotiated? You referred to the fact that perh: ips I had. 
I had not. I asked you the question, if you yourself had conducted 
any negotiations w ith officials of the Mexican Government, and your 
answer was yes, through the Ambassador of Mexico. 

Mr. Roruman. We have discussed this with the Ambassador of 
Mexico in most friendly talks and discussions. 

Mr. Cootry. You mentioned Mr. White. I certainly have no rea 
son to disbelieve anything that you said with regard to Mr. White, 
but the fact is, | want to ask you: What has Mr. White accomplished ¢ 

Mr. Roruman. I think, sir. that he has accomplished this: He 
has represented the interests of the United States well and the posi- 
tion that he has taken is completely defensible and in the best interests 
of our Government. 

r. CooLey. You said he did a tremendous job. The fact remains 
that we have achieved nothing so far. I want to make one observation 
on what you said and that is certainly I would not ask you, represent- 
ing our Government, to sit here and commit yourself on these six 
points. 

Mr. Roruman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Cootry. You cannot put your cards on the table, go into a con 
ference and say “We will agree to all of these,” but I am disturbed over 
the of that we have not composed any one of the points in contro- 


versy. You know that there is one major point that I do not think 
we will ever compose and that is the point of the recruiting. 
Maybe there is a compromise that can be accomplished. That is 


vhat a me, that we cannot compromise if you insist on border 
recruiting right on the border. 

It may be 100 or 200 miles from the border, but I do not want 
them 800 or a thousand miles. It seems to me somewhere in the 
interior, rather than on the border itself, would be far better for our 
own Government and far better for the Mexican Government. 

Mr. RorHMan. Congressman 

Mr. Coo.try. Just answer it. 

Mr. Anpresen. | think the gentleman from North Carolina is out 
of order. He is trying to write an agreement here, and trying to get 
the representatives of the Department to say what they will yield on, 
what they will agree to, and I do not think that has any place in 
the committee. 

The CuarrmMan. I do not think he is having much success. 

Mr. Cootry. You did not hear my question. 
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Mr. Po_k. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Cootry. No. 

I want to agree with my beloved chairman that I am not having 
much suecess. But I just said, Mr. Chairman, that I would not ask 
him to state on which point he would agree completely and on which 
points he would insist on disagreeing. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. You did that a little while ago. 

Mr. Coo.ry. I asked him one or two questions on whether or not 
he would yield on any of them. 

Mr. AnprESEN. You said, will you yield on this one, will you yield 
on that one. 

Mr. Cootry. That is all right, too. I am not concerned by what 
you think. The point is, Mr. Solicitor: Do you think or do you 
not think that there is some point at which we can compromise ‘the 
border patrol or recruiting controversy ¢ 

Mr. Garnines. That is the same thing. 

Mr. Cootey. Certainly it is the same thing in a different way. 

Mr. ANpRESEN. I object to the question. It is misleading. 

Mr. Cootey. Your objection is overruled by me. 

The CHamMan. The committee will be in order. 

I think Mr. Rothman has pretty well answered the question already 
as far as the general topic is concerned. I think the gentleman from 
North Carolina agrees. I see no objection to asking Mr. Rothman 

further question. 

Mr. Cootry. Mr. Rothman can take care of himself. 

The Cuarrman. I cannot see much need of prolonging that type of 
questioning in view of the statement Mr. Rothman has already made 
which, it seems to me, covers the matter pretty well. 

Mr. Cootry. I will not insist on the question, Mr. Chairman. 

The CrarrmMan. I see no objection to the question, as such, but I do 
not think that there is anything to be gained by continuing that line. 

Mr. Coo.ry. Let me go on for a few minutes. 

Mr. Pouk. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Cootry. Let me get the question first and I will yield to you. 

I will put it this way, to accomplish the same purpose: Do vou 
anticipate that there might be even a probability of composing the 
differences with reference to the border recruitment ? 

Mr. Roryman. Yes. We are most hopeful that there will be. I 
would say this about that, and the other problem that you raised: We 
have one objective in connection with this whole matter, and that is to 
solve, to the extent that we can at this time, the problem of the migra- 
tion, the shifting back and forth of population of the Mexican 
nationals. 

We believe that it is necessary to have a legal arrangement for the 
legal entry of the Mexican people. We want to so operate this pro- 
gram that its administration on the legal side will make some contri- 
bution toward solving the illegal entry of the Mexican workers who 
come here seeking gainful employment. Certainly we cannot say, and 
no one has said, that the proposed operation now under consideration 
will solve all those problems. They will not. But it certainly is a 
step inthe right direction. There is no question about it. 

In that perspective and in that context the problem of where and 
how persons should be recruited must be looked into and studied. 
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There may be some adjustments that may be required but certainly 
we would ] propose and would come here and propose to you again 
that we do it in the way that we honestly believe and the way that 
you honestly believe would be the best way to do it to make some 
solution toward the total problem. 

Mr. Cootry. In your statement you have emphasized the importance 
of a legal agreement. Is that right? 

Mr. Roruman. I say that—— 

Mr. Cooter. You used that expression. 

Mr. Roruman. Yes. I say that we would be most hopeful of having 
the full cooperation of our friends below the border. We would much 
desire to have their mutual cooperation because I hope and believe in 
the years ahead all of us must be concerned with the solution of the 
shifting of the populations across the border. 

Mr. Cootry. Yeu are going into the field of cooperation. Of course 
no one could argue that point. The point was, you said that you 
were impressed with the importance of having a legal agreement. 
You used that expression. I am asking you if that is what you mean. 

Mr. RoraMan. We have a duty on the basis of sound administration 
and Christian principles to help and assist these unfortunate peoples. 

Mr. Cooter. Where? 

Mr. RorumMan. Those who drift across the border from Mexico when 
they are within our country. I think in terms of the Biblical ad- 
monition : To be friendly to the stranger in your midst. 

Mr. Cootny. You are in the Department of Labor, aren’t you? 

Mr. Roraman. To the extent that we can get the cooperation of 
the Mexican Government, as we discharge that responsibility to our- 
selves, we certainly want it; we want it on a fair basis, on the basis 
that common-law lawyers in this country will say that the agreement 
is being fairly and honestly interpreted and administered. 

Mr. Cootry. Let me ask you a question. Do you conceive this to be 
a program to help the unfortunate people of Mexico? 

Is that what you conce ive it to be? 

Mr. Roruman. Mr. Cooley, I merely stated a fact, stated many times 
by representatives of their own government, that these persons that 
come across our borders illegally and in search of work are not in the 
best financial straits. 

Mr. Cootry. We admit that, that they are suffering the pains of 
hunger and all that, but my question is, Do you conceive this to be 
a program to benefit the unfortunate Mexicans ? 

Mr. Rornman. I conceive this to be a program to soundly ad- 
minister the laws of the United States in the best interests of the 
Government, with honesty and humanity on both sides of the border. 

Mr. Cootry. Humanity on behalf of whom? The Mexicans? 

Mr. Roruman. All people. 

Mr. Cootry. Let’s finish on that point. Do you not know that this 
is a program primarily designed to help the farmers of America 
harvest and cultivate their crops and that the helping of Mexicans 
is purely incidental to the ultimate objective sought to be accomplished 
by the law ? 

Mr. Roruman. The program speaks for itself. 

Mr. Cootry. You are not familiar enough with it to speak about 
it, are you? 

Mr. Roruman. I would not say that, sir. 
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Mr. Cootry. I am asking you a question. 

Have you ever read the law which you are charged with ad- 
ministering ? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes. 

Mr. CooLey. You do know it was designed to bring Mexicans here in 
time of labor shortages to harvest the crops of America, do you not? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, and the law and the contract under it is de 
signed to give them protections. 

Mr. Cootzy. How can you have a legal agrement on a bilateral 
basis ? 

Mr. Roruman. You may be interested in this—— 

Mr. Cootey. Just answer the question and then give an explana- 
tion. 

How can you as al lawyer have a legal agreement on a bilateral 
basis? Imean,aunilateral basis? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. You said that three times. 

Mr. Coo.ry. | appreciate your prompting me. I am getting it 
from all sides. I am fortunate in even using the word “lateral.” 
You used the words “legal agreement.” You know legal agreements 
contemplate contracting parties—more than one. You cannot have 
a legal agreement on a unilateral basis. I will not argue that point 
with you. You made that statement. 

One other statement you made—you said, how can we negotiate 
with the money crowd, something to that effect. 

Mr. Roruman. I called your attention to the state of the ap 
propriation. 

Mr. Cootry. And you said we could not proceed because the money 
is not available, or words to that effect. Is that right ¢ 

Mr. Roruman. No, that is not right. 

Mr. Cootey. What did you mean ? 

Mr. Roruman. I pointed out that the Ambassador is attempting 
to reach an understanding looking toward continuation of the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Cooiry. I am not talking about the Ambassador. I am ask 
ing you if it is your understanding that after Mr. Warren’s opinion 
was rendered that no money would be available to defray the expenses 
of a negotiating team to go to Mexico, 

Mr. Roruman. I am sorry I did not hear the question. 

(The question was read.) 

Mr. Roruman. The funds under Public Law 78 are not used for 
that purpose. General administrative funds of the Department would 
be used for dealing with the Mexicans. 

Mr. Coorey. In other words, you do have funds from the general 
administrative fund to take care of the necessary expenses incident 
to negotiating teams visiting Mexico? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes. 

Mr. Cootry. What did you mean by the statement you made a mo- 
ment ago about money / 

Mr. Roruman. What statement? 

Mr. Cootry. You made some statement about funds that were not 
available and therefore something should be done. I did not know 
what you meant by that. 

Mr. Roruman. Will you enter into an agreement obligating your 
client to spend money if you do not have the funds available? 
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Mr. Cooter. I am not administering the program. 

Mr. Roruman. I would like to clarify that for you in this way: 
You would not expect a Government agency to undertake an agree- 
ment with Mexico or with anyone else unless there was some assurance 
that the financial ability would be there to carry it out. 

Mr. Coorry. Just a minute, Mr. Solicitor. Do you not know 

The Cuatrman. Let the Chair inquire. 

What is the gentleman from North Carolina trying to bring out? 
The Chair is very patient and very willing to listen to any information 
that might be developed which will help the committee in reaching a 
decision on this matter. 

Mr. Cootry. In answer to your question I am trying to bring out 
the fact that I do not know why we do not have a high-class negotiat- 
ing team in Mexico at this moment instead of having them here in 
this committee room. I understood you to indicate that you were not 
carrying on negotiations because you did not have funds. After that 
you conferred with Mr. Misler and then you said that the administra- 
tive funds came out of another fund and not out of this operating 
fund. Mr. Warren only cut off the operating money, did he not? 

Mr. Rormman. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. The Chair thinks those questions are entirely out 
of order 

Mr. Cootry. If the Chair wants to rule them out of order it is his 
rivilege to do so. 

The Cuamman. They do not in any way pertain to the questions 
thet we have before us. 

Ir. Cootry. It is the crux of it, the heart of it. 

The Cuarrman. The United States Ambassador’s duty is to carry 
on international negotiations. It has been testified here that he is 
carrying on negotiations, that he has had the assistance of these gentle- 
men at various times. The gentleman may have an idea it ought to 
be carried on in a different way and he is certainly entitled to that 
idea but it hardly seems to me necessary to take the time of the com- 
mittee to give the gentleman time to 

Mr. Cooriry. I will carry on in other forums. 

The Cuamman. You will have to operate under the 5-minute rule 
there. 

Mr. Coortry. This is a point of special order. Let me go on with 
my line of examination. 

The CuatrmMan. What line? 

Mr. Cooney. I will not disclose to you on what line I intend to 
proceed, sir. I will proceed in my own way until I am ruled out of 
order 

The CHarman. The Chair will rule the gentleman out of order. 

Mr. Cootry. On what point ¢ 

The CuHarrman. Unless he proceeds in order. 

Mr. Cootry. I will proceed in order. I have been on this committee 
for 20 years and know something about order. 

Mr. AnpreseN. Parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman ¢ 

Mr. Cooter. [ will not yield, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ANnpreEsEN. I want to inquire: The gentleman has occupied 
nearly 1 hour now in his cross-examination. Is it the purpose of the 
Chair to take this matter up in executive session today ? 
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The Cuatrman. The Chair hopes to take it up in executive session 
s soon as we conclude with the witnesses who are before the committee. 
Mr. Cootry. Is that a parliamentary inquiry ? 

Mr. Anprrsen. Then I will ask that I be advised by the com- 
mittee—— 

Mr. Cootey. Are you stalking out ? 

Mr. ANpreEsEN. If you want to go ahead and run it—— 

Mr. Cootry. I am not working under limitations of time. I am 
working under the ancient rules of this committee. 

Mr. ANpresEN. Some day I will exercise that same privilege, too. 

Mr. CooLry. St: alk out. I will wi alt for you to go. Does anybody 
else want to go? Do you want to go, Mr. Patten ? 

Mr. Parren. I want to ask the gentleman if he will yield on a point 
of clarification ? 

Mr. Cootry. If it is not too long. 

Mr. Parren. The chairman asked yesterday what is border recruit- 
ment. I would like, because of my knowledge of this, to explain to 
you what I think the difficulty between border recruitment and in- 
terior recruitment is. 

Mr. Cootry. Is this coming out of my time? 

Mr. Parren. If you do not mind waiting. 

Mr. Chairman, the fact that the Mexican Government insists on not 
having border recruitment is not because of the picture you saw at 
El Centro. That has nothing to do with it. For 30 years those 
workers have been coming over. We used to use a white card until 
the Farmers’ Union decided they wanted to organize them and made 
an issue of it. That is not the point of border recruitment. The 
reason the Mexican Government insists that you go to Monterey and 
Culiacan and Guadalajara is because they are trying, in their way, to 
improve their general agricultural history. They figure if we go 
into the interior of Mexico and bring these workers out they will learn 
American ways, get American dollars, improve their economy and 
also improve their agricultural system. That is why they insist we 
go into the interior of Mexico. 

Border recruitment is not an issue. It is insistence of Mexico that 
we go into the interior and take these uneducated workers, take them 
into — ‘ican fields and teach them American ways of transplanting 
lettuce, carrots, oranges, or the cotton pulling or picking, whichever 
you will have, the idea being that then you will educate the people 
of Mexico. That is the reason for the Mexican insistence of not hav 
ing border recruitment. All these pictures here have nothing to do 
with it. They are trying to get more American dollars into the 
interior of Mexico. One American dollar is worth 8.65 Mexican dol- 
lars. In other words, you can get one American dollar and go down 
there and get $8.65 in Mexican pesos. ‘They need it in the interior. 

Also, there is mordido involved. Mordido is a term that Mr. Good- 
win does not know, and they and Congress would not know. In or- 
der to get beyond this selec ‘ted list you pay mordido. That is a small 
amount that you pay for the official so that you can get on the list and 
get up to the place where you get across. That is the way most 
Spanish-. American governments operate. They have mordido. They 
will always have it. 
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If you want to be on the selected list you pay the mordido. That 
is the reason for not having border recruitment. It is not anything 
such as the picture of massing there. That is incidental. We have 
had border recruitment for 30 years and all of a sudden they decide 
to change it and take it into the interior because Mexico wants the 
American dollar. 

Mr. Cootey. How many years has this labor program been in effect 
and operation ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. This program has been in effect since 1948. 

Mr. Patren. But sir, we have been using so-called wetbacks, if 
you will, illegals. They were not illegal because we gave them a white 
card and they came across the border and picked crops. 

Mr. Cootry. From 1948 to 1951? 

Mr. Parren. This has been going back to 1920. 

Mr. Cooney. Yesterday I understood the gentleman from Arizona 
to say—and I realize we are running rabbits now—that you used 
over 535,000 laborers in Arizona last year ! 

Mr. Parren. No,sir. I said Cochilla, Yuma Valley, and El Centro. 

Mr. Cootey. In Arizona ? 

Mr. Parren. No, sir. I said the Cotton Belt. 

Mr. Cootey. Do you know how many you used in Arizona? 

Mr. Patren. 12,191. 

Mr. Coortry. I have the record here. 

Mr. Patrren. I know that. I said in the Cochilla Valley, Columbia 
Valley, El Centro Valley, we used 53,000. You have the record. Is 
that what it says? 

Mr. Cootry. It does not mention valleys. 

Mr. Parren. That is in the hot temperature zones. For instance, 
may I mention this: I have a telegram from one person whom I think 
is the most Inaccurate in Arizona. He Says he is the CIO State re pre- 
sentative. His name is Nicholas Dragon. He said: “Therefore no 
Mexican nationals would be needed in this state.” Since we have Mr. 
Goodwin here, if that may be true, how can you certify that we have to 
have between 300,000 and 400,000 next year? This is obviously not 
true. 

Mr. Cootry. 300.000 or 400.000 what ? 

Mr. Parren. 300,000 Mexican nationals into the United States 
next yeal 

Mr. Cootey. This is—— 

Mr. Patren. That is what they certify, USES. It is not my figure. 

Mr. Cootry. We are vetting off the track. 

Mr. Patren. I think we have been off it for over an hour, sir. I 
am sorry to use 5 minutes of your time to get you farther off. 

Mr. Cootry. I appreciate it. 

Mr. Parren. Can vou ask another question ? 

Mr. Coo.try. Will you let me proce eed ? 

Mr. Parren. Just one minute. 

Mr. Cootry. All right. 

Mr. Parren. A man named Galarza was here yesterday. He is 
a Ph. D., as I understand it. I want to understand if this is true. 
Last year he submitted 17 complaints to the Department of Labor 
which were investigated by the Department of Labor. Sixteen were 
found to be entirely without basis. Is that true? One may have had 
some basis of comp ylaint. 
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Mr. Goopwin. I remember there were seventeen points in a letter 
that Mr. Galarza submitted. I think it was 2 years ago—1952, as 
I recall. Frankly, I do not remember whether it was only one that 
was true or not. I know there were quite a few that were not. 

Mr. Patren. That had some basis of fact? Sixteen did not, is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Goopwin. I would have to review the correspondence. 

Mr. Parren. I will tell you it is true. 

Mr. Potx. Will you yield? 

Mr. Coo.ry. Yes. 

Mr. Potk. Right at that point, I would like to refresh the memory 
of the witness and ask for his comments on this statement of Dr. 
Galarza yesterday. Dr. Galarza said: 

In 1952 I received an extraordinary visit from a group of five wetbacks who 
were walking toward the border from a town called Calipatria, north of El 
Centro. They walked from Calipatria, a distance of 35 miles. Someone told 
them that I would help them with their problem. ‘Their problem was this: 
They had worked 2 weeks for a grower. He had promised them 40 cents an hour 
and meals. They worked 2 weeks, got no pay, they got no meals, they received 
boxes of groceries. At the end of 2 weeks the employer developed a very severe 
toothache and he told these simple, ingenuous, believing Mexican peasants that 
he had to go to San Diego to get his tooth fixed. They said: “Fine, we appreciate 
your pain, we will wait.”” They were living under a tree by an irrigation ditch. 

The grower gave them the great privilege of drinking water from that irriga- 
tion ditch. He didn’t show up by Monday, Tuesday, or Wednesday. Appar- 
ently the toothache was very serious. They walked to my office and laid this mat- 
ter before me. In questioning them it became quite evident that this group 
of men had worked for 2 weeks for 2 meals a day, which is what they could 
make out of the groceries they got. 

We filed—this may strike you as an interesting piece of information—we, a 
labor union, an American labor union affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor, spent many years fighting the wetback problem—lI took a statement 
of these men and helped them to file and helped them file a complaint for non- 
payment of wages. I don’t know if they collected. 

I wonder if that is the type of case that you were referring to just 
a minute ago in your reference to Dr. Galarza. 

Mr. Goopwin. No. That type of case was not involved in the let- 
ter that was referred to. As I recall the letter that was referred to 
was a series of complaints about the employment and use of legal 
labor in the Salinas Valley. That is my recollection. The case that 
Dr. Galarza is referring to in the testimony you just read, as I under- 
stand it. is wetbacks. The two are as different as d: Ly and night as 
far as exploitation is concerned. The legal labor has the full protec- 
tion of a contract with the Mexican and United States Governments 
back of it, when we have an agreement. In the absence of an agree- 
ment the American Government is back of it. There is no question 
but that there has been a great deal of exploitation of the wetbacks 
along the lines Dr. Galarza has indicated there. 

One of the reasons we want changes in the international agree- 
ment is so we can cut down on that type of thing. It is one of the 
very important elements in the changes that we want. 

Mr. Pox. May I ask another question? A little while ago in your 
testimony you stated, if I recall correctly—and understand I do not 
wish you to divulge anything that will injure in anyway your negotia- 
tions; I want to keep the record clean and not to injure you as nego- 
tiators—if I recall correctly you mentioned that you were ‘hav ing some 
difficulty with the Mexican negoti itors because they wished to put in 
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certain provisions to protect further their people. I am wondering if 
instances like this are true—and I know nothing about its truth other 
than the fact that this statement was made by a very reputable witness 
in my opinion—I am wondering if situations like this cause the 
Mexican Government to be rather reluctant and really rather watch- 
ful about the various provisions of the law that may be included in 
the labor agreement. What do you think about that ? 

Mr. Goopwin. I think Congressman, Mexican officials clearly un- 
derstand the differences between the wetback problem and the matters 
under the legal contract. 

Mr. Pork. Is it not all pretty much a part of one big problem, one 
overall problem ? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; I think not. It is true that they are interrelated. 
It is for that reason precisely that we want some changes in the inter- 
national agreement because we think we can cut down on the wetback 
problem if we get some reasonable changes in the international 
agreement. 

Mr. Pork. It is my understanding—I believe I have read this—that 
there are at least a million illegal wetbacks in the United States. 
Certainly it makes a great problem that we are all deeply concerned 
with. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. One of the reasons why there are so 
many is because the international agreement, as it stands now, is 
not a practical doctrine in certain respects. Take this question of 
border recruitment that you have been talking about here. This is 
a very important point on this very item of the wetbacks. As things 
stand now it is necessary for a Mexican who lives within 25 miles 
of the border to go into Mexico about a minimum of 150 to 200 miles, 
and the next station is about 800 miles, into Mexico. He has to travel 
from the American-Mexican border into Mexico and then back to the 
border to come in legally. He has no assurance when he starts to that 
center in Mexico that he will be chosen. So he may be making the 
trip for nothing. What does he do? He takes the easier course and 
he comes over illegally, even though he knows that he will get less 
wages, even though he knows that he may be exploited and in extreme 
cases he may not get any wages. There have bee na few cases reported 
of that kind. 

As far as the worker is concerned there is no comparison between 
the fellow who is working illegally and the fellow who is working 
under contract. The fellow who is working under contract has got 
a pretty good proposition. As a matter of fact we are under constant 
criticism that he gets more than American workers do because he is 
furnished transportation, insurance, a subsistence guaranty, a number 
of items that American workers do not normally get. But the fellow 
who is in here illegally is subject to all kinds of exploitation, and 
anything that any of us can do to cut down on that problem is a real 
contribution. 

Mr. Patren. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Cootry. Yes. 

Mr. Patren. The figure of a million should not be agreed to whole- 
heartedly. I do not believe that is exactly true, is it? The ones you 
deported ? 
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Mr. Goopwin. Those figures are estimates. There is a figure on 
the number of deportations. My recollection is that 

Mr. Parren. It isovera million. This is amazing to watch. They 
deport Mexicans, for instance, at El Centro. Ihave seen this. They 
will deport them and by the time the immigration officials can get 
back to the field where they were working, the Mexican workers are 
back there. Then if they decide that they will then arrest the same 
ones, they take them back again. Finally what they did, you hired 
airplanes and flew them as ‘far as 300 miles away from their home 
towns so they would not get back that quick. So a million in most 
cases is a repetition of the same ones. 

Mr. Cootry. Let me go back to the witness. 

Mr. Parren. Is that not true? 

The CuatrMan. Let the Chair make this inquiry. You have some 
further matters that you wish to develop, Mr. Goodwin. How near 
are you to completing them ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. I have a few additional ones that I want to develop. 

Mr. Cootry. Before you go back to that statement will you let me 
conclude my interpret ation of you I have about three questions. 
I just want to ask him first if they agree with the statement made by 
Mr. Patten. Do you agree with that statement that you have flown 
Mexicans 300 miles south of the border to kee p them from coming 
back so quickly ? 

Mr. Goopwin. The Immigration Service 

Mr. Cootty. Has Immigration done that ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes,sir. They have an airlift. 

Mr. Parren. They hired airplanes to do it. 

Mr. Cootrny. At the expense of the American taxpayer? You 
rented an airlift to fly these men home? 

Mr. Goopwiy. Do not ask me to defend what the Immigration 
Service has done. 

Mr. Parren. I will tell you they do. 

Mr. Cootry. I will take Mr. Patten’s statement. One other ques- 
tion. You do have in the Department of Labor what is known as a 
Labor Advisory Committee on Farm Labor, do you not ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Cootey. And you have a Subcommittee on Mexican Labor? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. And you have representatives on this committee from 
more than 20 States? 

Mr. Goopwi1n. More than what? 

Mr. Cootry. More than 20 States? 

Mr. Goopwin. The large grower committee, we have one from each 
State. 

Mr. Cootry. I know. This is a Subcommittee on Mexican Labor. 
[canreadthe statement. ‘There are more than 20 here. ‘The sheet has 
been furnished me. 

Mr. Goopwtn. I do not believe there are 20 States represented. I 
will be glad to submit the names. 

Mr. Coo.try. I do not care if it is 10 or 12. I have the names here 
and I will submit them for the record. I have one question. Did 
either one of these committees have a single conference during the 
entire progress of these negotiations? If so, when and where? 

Mr. Goopwin. They both met within the last 4 weeks, sir. 
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Mr. CooLry. Since the trouble started. I said during the entire 
course of the negot iations. 

Mr. Goopwin. They both met in January; they met last October. 
The problems were presented to the committees at that time. There 
was a letter written by Under Secretary Mashburn which set out our 
difficulties under the agreement which were submitted to both of those 
committees and discussed in the October meeting. 

Mr. Cootry. Was any position taken by this committee, do you 
know, officially? By the Subcommittee on Mexican Labor? Did they 
approve or disapprove or pass any resolutions / 

Mr. Goopwixn. Yes. There was a position taken by both groups 
on the issues that were involved. I would be glad to submit to you 
the re ports of those committees. 

Mr. Cootey. You need not do that now. You may put it in the 
record. Do you have it with you? I do not want to delay your 
testimony. You may put it in the record at this point. 

Mr. Goopwin. I will be glad to put it in the record. 

The Cuatrman. I have no objection to it going in the record if 
It Is pertinent. What does the gentleman desire to show? 

Mr. Cootry. I want to show what advice the Subcommittee on 
Mexican Labor gave to the Department. 

The CuarrMan. How long a report is it? 

Mr. Goopwin. My recollection is that the Labor Committee report 
is about 3 or 4 pages. I thing the Growers’ Report is of similar length. 
Mr. Cootry. That would not be much for the record, would it? 

Che CuHatrMan. If it is no longer than that the Chair sees no objec 
tio 1 to it. 

Is there any objection? The Chair hears none. 

You will submit that for the record ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cootry. One of them is a report of the Subcommittee on 
Mexican Labor? 

Mr. GOODWIN. Yes. 

(The documents are as follows:) 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF LABOR'’S ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON FARM LABOR 


In view of the recent increase of unemployment in various industries and 
as of the country which is also reflected in agriculture, Labor’s Committee 

on Farm Labor urges the development and expansion of a recruitment and 

placement program for supplying farm employers with American workers. 

We recommend that BES Farm Placement Service insist that farm em 
ployers provide American farm workers with transportation, housing, wage 
rates, and other benefits equal to those provided by law for imported foreign 
workers And further, that unless these conditions are offered to American 
citizens, no certification of need for foreign workers be granted. 

This committee has examined the contracts entered into between certain 
farm employers in the United States of America and the Central Labor Organi- 
zations of the British West Indies. We urge that the Secretary of Labor revoke 
certification and refuse to certify the need for importation of BWI’s under 
terms of this contract, under which 15,000 or more workers annually employed 
on United States farms are to all intent and purposes, indentured servants, con 
trary to principles of freedom for individuals long cherished in the United States. 

his committee further calls the attention of the Secretary to the inadequacy 
of methods now used for determining prevailing wages guaranteed to Mexican 
nationals under Public Law 78. We submit that the threat of, and the actual 
importation of foreign workers into an area, depresses farm wages and ad- 
versely affects American citizens employed in similar work. By further increas- 


are 
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ing the labor supply, the law of supply and demand becomes inoperative and a 
prevailing wage finding is meaningless. We again insist that the only fair 
method of determining farm wage rates is through a system of public hearings 
in which all factors are taken into account. 





sire e Cacia 


IMPORTATION OF MEXICANS 


The committee expresses its grave concern over the recent breakdown of 
negotiations between the United States and Mexico for a renewal of the inter 
national agreement providing for legal importation of Mexican nationals for 
farmwork. We regret that changes sought by the American representative have 
reflected none of the recommendations made heretofore by Labor's committee 
on farm labor 

We consider the program for recruiting Mexican nationals at United States 
norts of entry on the border, with or without approval of Mexico, a serious 
mistake and one that is likely to have highly unfavorable repercussions to the 
United States, not only in Mexico but in other Latin American countries. We 
are convinced that the unilateral program being undertaken by the United 
States Government is essentially a program tending to result in the legalizing 
of illegal aliens now in the country, and one that will further encourage illegal 
migration of workers from Mexico. 

We also believe that the adoption of the unilateral program for recruiting 
Mexicans on this side of the United States border is the opening wedge for 
abandonment of the minimum standards which Mexico has always insisted should 
he included in the international agreement and individual work contracts, 

We therefore urge the Secretary of Labor to insist upon the immediate re 
umption of negotiations with Mexico. We recommend that future negotiations 
be conducted by delegations on which organized labor of both the United States 
and Mexico are represented, either in the capacity of members of the delegation 
or as official observers. 

We urge the Secretary of Labor to secure the cooperation of the Department 
ef Justice, the Department of State, and other agencies interested in law en 
forcement and the welfare of all citizens in developing a program for soiving 
the wetback problem, 

In the opinion of this committee, such a program must include basie legisla- 
tion which will penalize employers who knowingly employ illegal aliens. We 
also believe that Congress mnust appropriate sufficient funds to permit the De 
partment of Justice to patrol the border. 

The employment of foreign workers, whether they are legally or illegally in 
the country, not only increases unemployment among American workers but 
also reduces the purchasing power of the labor force in the community and 
seriously affects the welfare of businessmen and others whose source of income 
is derived from the sale of goods and services 

We recommend that the Secretary of Labor in cooperation with other agencies 
of Government involved, initiate a National Conference on Illegal Migration 
and invite all organizations directly or indirectly affected, to assist in developing 
v program to solve the wetback problem. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT QF LABOR 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
FARM PLACEMENT SERVICE 


MINUTES OF MEETING—SUBCOM MITTEE OF LABOR, ADVISORY 
COM MITTEE ON FARM LABOR 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 6, 19538. 


The meeting was called to order by Chairman Robert C. Goodwin, Directo 
Bureau of Employment Security, at 1:50 p.m. He stated the meeting was called 
for the purpose of discussing pertinent items contained in the Migrant Labor 
Agreement of 1951, as amended, to assist in establishing a position on these 
items prior to negotiations with Mexico for the extension of the agreement 

Mr. Goodwin introduced Assistant Secretary of Labor Rocco C. Siciliano, As 
Sistant Secretary in charge of Inanpowe1 
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Mr. Siciliano stated that while he had been with the Department of Labor 
only a short time, and had not had an opportunity to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the Mexican program, he had devoted considerable time to the 
problem. He expressed the Department’s dissatisfaction with the present migra- 
tory agreement with Mexico and pointed out that in February of this year the 
Department had sought legislative changes in the extension of Public Law 78 
which would have clearly indicated that if the United States were unable to 
arrive at a satisfactory agreement with Mexico, the United States could con- 
tinue the program unilaterally. Since the proposed change would have re- 
quired hearings with consequent delays in the extension of the law, the amend- 
ments were dropped. However, the Attorney General's office had advised that 
its interpretation of the present law would permit unilateral operation if an 
agreement could not be reached with Mexico and an informal opinion from the 
Office of the Comptroller General was to the effect that appropriated funds could 
be used for a unilateral program. 

Mr. Siciliano pointed out that the law places the responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of the importation program on the Department of Labor. The 
Justice Department with the responsibility for dealing with the “wethack” prob- 
lem has a great interest in a workable Mexican program because of its effect on 
the illegal entrant situation. Beyond that the State Department and the rest of 
the Government were interested in maintaining the friendly relationship with 
Mexico. 

The Assistant Secretary then discussed the letter of Under Secretary Lloyd 
Mashburn, addressed to Walter Bedell Smith, Under Secretary of State, on 
September 9. This letter, setting forth the dissatisfaction of the Department 
with the operation of the Mexican agreement, pointed out that the agreement 
had not achieved its purpose in reducing the number of illegal entrants. Dur- 
ing the period of operation there had been sharp increases in the number of il- 
legal entrant apprehensions. 

Mr. Siciliano pointed out that the Department of Labor was convinced that 
changes in language would not be sufficient to achieve a workable agreement, 
that there must be a change in attitude on the part of the Mexican Government in 
respect to an agreement. The Labor Department’s letter to the State Depart- 
ment indicated that unless Mexico was willing to discuss the following points with 
the intention of reaching agreement, there would be no purpose to entering ne- 


gotiations: 


Issue Department of Labor position 
1. Recruitment centers in Mexico Establishment of migratory stations at bor- 
der points. 
2. Wages . Determination of prevailing wages by the 
Secretary of Labor. 
3. Subsistence As above (2). 


4. Insurance ‘ Limiting the Mexican Government to ap- 
proving the coverage desired for nonoccu- 
pational insurance and the full Cost paid 
by the worker. 


5. Worker responsibility Placing greater responsibility upon the 
worker to carry out provisions of his con- 
tract: withholding a portion of his 


wages until his contract is completed. 
If the worker fails to complete his con- 
tract, his return transportation will be 
paid from the portion withheld, and any 
excess returned to the worker. 
6. Unilateral blacklisting of em- Limit the right of the Mexican Govern- 
ployers and blacklisting of en- ment to blacklist. 
tire counties. 


Emphasizing the desire of the United States to reach an agreement with Mex- 
ico, Mr. Siciliano said: “The Department must take into consideration that we 
have friendly relations with the country south of our border and we must pre- 
serve that relationship. Various attitudes prevail—yours, the Department of 
Labor, Justice, and the State Department. We are working toward a Govern- 
mental attitude. We must cooperate and coordinate our various attitudes to 
achieve our objective.” 
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The Assistant Secretary then referred to the Mexican proposal to initiat 
border recruitment under the present agreement and pointed to that proposal as a 
hopeful sign that Mexico was changing its attitude toward the problem In 
closing he expressed the Department's interest in undertaking Agri ulture’s man 
power problems and invited their continued suggestions and advice 

In regard to a question concerning the increase in illegal entrants, about 500,000 
apprehensions were made in fisca ear 1952 a nst al t 5) OM cal yea 
1953, Mr. Siciliano pointed out that the Justice Department was active in INaking 
pla to stop the invasion of wethacks 

Mr. Dragon, in his discussion, indicated that the blame for fl thack situ 
tion does not rest on the Mexican Government only He felt that employers 
were to blame and expressed fear that the legals were infiltrating nonagri 
cultural jobs which would affect wages of those workers Hle expressed his con 
cern of the number of mtract skips and su ted « es in the agreeme 


to discourage skips Mr. Dragon also expressed his concern over the wetback 














situation and its effect on the good-neizhbor poli 

Ir. Goodwin pointed out that the Department was concerned ve about the 
attitude of the Mexican Government toward vin ip to 3 agreement than 
some of the terms of the eement itself He stated that if a unilateral 
operation were the only solution, if as proposed to keep the ajor points 
in the contract and to continue to contract workers through reception centers 
at the border, as well as the other activities in connection ith contractin 

Mr. Dragon expressed belief that if the United States would control the wet 
back situation he thought Mexico would be more agreea to work ith because 
they now believe that the employment of wetbacks is merely a way to cireum 
vent the agreement Mr. Goodwin replied that o1 a fe days ago an hicial 
of the Justice Department had indicated tha n his inion Mexico was not 
showing proper concern about the flood of illegal entrants crossing our border 
Mr. Mitchell expressed the opinion that becat of i@ pressure of unemplo) 
ment below the border, the Mexican Government \ t concerning itself with 
the entry of those workers into the United States Dr. Schwartz felt that the 
United States should concentrate on the problem of nlinating the wetback 
invasion and that if we did so, Mexico would respond by assisting 

In response to comment on the letter b ir. M hell, the ssistant Secretary 
stated that the Department of Labor wanted an agre nt that really orked as 
an important step in eliminating the wetback problem 

Mir. Hines raised a question as to whether there was any reciprocation in 
employment of Americans in Mexico. He stated it was practi ly impossible 
for an American worker to work in Mexico 

Mr. Hines felt the administration of both countries was responsible for the 
wetback situation and that employers who employ illegal labor should be fined a 
a deterrent to this practice He f { mat aericu ral ¢ plovers’ desires Were 
receiving more attention than they deserved. 

Mr. McCreedy referred to a plant that was str Cin a border area where 
wetbacks were brought in to replace the workers on strikes 

Mr. Hines stated labor has participated ( iitar in negotiation of the 
agre ent and is interested in an) urther negotiation. The purpose of the 
agreement is to have an orderly process to bring in Mexican workers if they 





Mir. Goodwin referred to discussions of vr Department with Justice con 





cerning illegals and the determination of the Justice Department to sovle the 
problem. The President has told Attorney General to take necessary steps 
to stop the influx of wets The Labor Department attitude has not changed: it 
still has the gravest concern with the problem because these workers seriousl) 
affect the standards and wages of American workers adversely, the basic evil 
n the problem The Labor Departinent wants to work in complete accord with 
the Justice Department to assist in solving the problem 

Mr. Hines raised the following questions in respect to renegotiation of the 
agreement 

1. Is there going to be a conference with Mexico to negotiate a new agreement‘ 
(Mr. Goodwin replied the Department was requesting Mexi to negotiate a new 
agreement It was hoped the negotiation might start by the end of October. ) 

2. Is organized labor going to in on the confer ‘ (Mr. Goodwin said 
the Department would welcome representative if organized hor and manage 
ment as consultants as in the past, and will keep them informed of ne 


and seek their advice. ) 


D4 15 
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\W labor get sutlicient notice in advance to prepare its representatives 
oO COM ith the situation hen the get there? (Mr. Goodwin replied that 
vould be notified as quickly as the Department received word of an agreed- 
{ i t 
M Goodwin went on to point out the Department intended to make it per- 
fectly clear to Mexico that the must be changes in the agreement and if Mexico 
is t cooperative, the Depa ‘ vill ove to an alternative which will meet 
t | en 
My ra expressed the desire to eet with the growers in respect to the 
Me an agreement and work out revisions in the contract that would be beneficial 
i e probiem 
In di 1g the negotiation Mr. Hines reiterated the position that if growers 
are il 1 to the negotiations, labor must be invited Mr. Goodwin stated that 
he was sure the Department of Labor agreed with Mr. Hines 
Mr. McCreedy felt strongly that despite all measures taken thus far, the 
! les e of we icks by growers required drastic action on the part of Labor t 
and Justice. He felt that violators of the law should have a stiff penalty in- 
euns of discouraging these infractions Mr. Goodwin referred to 
the ent of the Justice Department that employers of illegal workers 
were not entitled to deduct the expense of hiring such workers from their income p 
tax If this policy were carried out it would in fact inflict financial penalties 
on growers. Mr. McCreedy still felt that provisions for inflicting statutory fines 
would be the best deterrent Mir. Goodwin referred to a previous unsuccessful 
leg itive attempt to impose a jail or fine penalty on employers of illegal en 
trants 
Mr. Dragon felt that to develop a pool of domestic workers for agriculture, the 
domestic workers should get benefits now afforded Mexicans, hospitalization 
and ins nee 
Mr. Dragon also requested detailed minutes of the meeting, but it was pointed 
out that verbatim dictation had not been arranged for because of the expense 
ny ved 
In closing the meeting, Mr. Goodwin requested members of the committee to 
communicate to him any suggestions which had not been brought out at the 
meeting 
ATTENDANCE 
s ommiltec 
American Federation of Labor 
Ley s G. Hines 
H. L. Mitchell 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Herbert MceCreedy 
Nicholas Dragon 
Dr. Schwartz (alternate for Mrs. Ellickson) 
Government 
Dan Goot, State 
John F. Cushman, Justice 
Arthur Holmass, Agriculture 
Lahor 
© 


Rocco C,. Siciliano, Assistant Secretary of Labor 

Robert C. Goodwin, Director, Bureau of Employment Security 
KE. L. Keenan, Deputy Director, Bureau of Employment Security 
Don Larin, Chief, Farm Placement Service 

Carl Holley, Farm Placement Service 

A. J. Norton, Farm Placement Service 

W. B. McFarland, Farm Placement Service 

Arthur L. Schoenthal, Farm Placement Service 

J. M. Kennedy, Jr., Farm Placement Service 

Albert Misler, Office of the Solicitor 

A. G. Albert, Office of the Solicitor 

Louis Levine, Division of Reports and Analysis 

KE. DD. Vinovrad 

Willia Mire 
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2 Workers recruited on the border would be charged for at the same rate 
as workers recruited in the interior of Mexico. Mr. Goodwin indicated, however, 
that the Department was contemplating a substantial reduction in the fee the 
employer is required to pay per worker. 

3. Workers entering the United States for processing would be contracted 
at reception centers 

$ Commuting workers would have to enter the United States and leave 
through a regular port of entry, being identified by their Immigration Service 
temporary admission card (I-100). 
5. The employment of commuting workers would be limited to a reason ible 
transportation time to and from work 

6. If an employer had housing for the worker and 
| from work, the worker would be required to pay his own 














7. The general plan would call for the Mexicans to asse! a 
designated time and place where they would be inter ewed ter- 
mine if the men were bona fide agricultural workers, gi il examination 
f possible, and transported from the port of entry yn center, with 
necessary subsistence enroute. If were PossiDie nore econom 
cally through the use of an itinerant group (USES, IN eH th) ut 
would de done. Rejects would have to be transported by the USES back to 
Mexico 

8. If a worker were processed, and lived an appre ble distance from a recep 

n center, arrangements Would be made to terminate the cor ‘ts at the 
of employment r in that area, and the worker sent back to Mexico w 

ring through a reception center 
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so withheld, but not to exceed $15, shall be paid to the Department of Justice 
for expenses incurred in apprehending and returning the ‘skips’ to Mexico, any 
balance to the worker's credit shall then be paid to the appropriate Mexican 
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Organizations 


Robert H. Shields, United States Sugar Beet Association, Washington, D. C. 
Phil Jones, United States Sugar Beet Association, Washington, D. C 

C. D. Curlin, National Cotton Council, Washington, D. C 

Charlie Jones, National Cotton Council, Washington, D. C 
J. Banks Young, National Cotton Council, Washington, D. ¢ 
Matt Trigg, American Farm Bureau, Washington, D. ¢ 





R. B. Heinz, National Canners Association, Washington, D. C 
Government 

Justice 

I J Attorneys Genera 

John | 

Q rhe 

VW ! Lb I l | ‘ Ne cal l I 

Lori ture 

Art r J. Holmaas 

Edward J. Overby 

R. W. Oberlin 

Labor 

R o C, Siciliano, Assistant Secretary 

Robert C. Goodwin, Director, Bureau of Employment Security 

E. L. B ian, Deputy Director, Bureau of Employment Security 

Stuart Rothman, Solicitor 

Albert Misler. Solicitor’s Office 

A. ( Albert, Solicitor’s Office 

Don La n, rari Placement 

Carl Holley, Farm Placement 


4. J. Norton, Farm Placement 

y West, Fari Placement 
W. B. MeFarland, Farm Placement 
1. M. Kennedy, J rm PP 


ce of Administrative Assistant 


ucement 








Louis Levine, Reports and Analysis, Bureau of Employment Security 
KX. D. Vinogradotf, Reports and Analysis, Bureau of Employment Security 
Win. Mirengoff, Reports and Analysis, Bureau of Employment Security 


L. Nelson, area representative, Bureau of Employment Security 


RESOLUTIONS, SPECIAL FARM LABOR COMMI 
Washington, D. C., January 28, 1954 
DOMESTIC LABOR COMMITTEE REPORT 


Recognized the value of and need for older workers in rriculture it is 
ecommended that the limitation of earnings placed upon recipients of old-ag 
nd survivors insurance benefits be increased to permit these workers to earn 


widitional wages in agricuitural employment by amending the Social Security 





Present indications are that there may be readjustments in the Nation's agri 
eultural and industrial labor markets Llowever eadjustments the urban 
abor markets will be primarily localized situations and the unemployed worker 
in these a as cannot be assumed to be available and qualified to meet ag 
cultural hor needs. In this situation agriculture should make every effort 

» demonstrate its Capacity to employ those willing and qualified for agricu 
tural work State agencies should be vigilant to take advantage of any labor 


surpluses which may make workers available for agricultural employment 
rhe pans of the De partinent of Labor to expand their program for regulariz 


ing the movement of migrant workers in an effort to provide full employment 


tor these workers and meet the labor requireme! izriculture is commended 





und this program should be aggressively carri 
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S D mber 1947, it een the } cy for the British West Indian labor 





which app: t yua no more than 5 percent of the total foreign 
‘ l i ih dire negotiations between United 
ve the bi h West Ind vernments, ‘The 
‘ ! ered 3 ! nual collective bargaining between 
‘ ] I ‘ 1 ers | employees 
Phi ement of this labor the United States is subject to the policies 
established 1 ie Bure of Employment Security. The con 
which the en ers have failed to 
Pri nships have been developed and there appears to be a feeling 
nfider 
lhe t he « British West Indian labor should con 
1 Ss program, and wishe to urge that 
£ ( nued 
rare 


{ d State re available, able, willing, and qualified, 
g iltural wo n the ployment, and for said workers agricul 


ent not eelment may be terminated by the 


s ’ ‘ ( ! ere’ the following: 
o ae e fm she; e workel t no cost to him, for any work 
h the rker t afforded e opportuni of 4 hours’ work or 
ich worker is ‘ SO} hours’ work or more during the 2-week 
( - rkd i No? } i 


e than 12 hours’ work per day shall 


uting ‘ vin he ‘ hours necessal to satisfy said S4 
( fica n 
: ite for cle 17 of the interim agreement the following: 
l lexican contract work contracted by or assigned to an individual 
mplover hall ¢ vy the right to select their own representatives, from their 
n. Ww ] ‘ ecognize b he ¢ ve as spokesman for the 





lexik Contract Workers purpose of maintaining this Work Agree- 
b ( t Viexican xf and the employer provided that this Art 


cle 
I il | right of hi Me ( Contract Worker individu: lly to con 





t pio he represe of the Secretat of Labor with 1 spect 
slovme inder this Work Agreement 
“ f e190 ‘ following 
I ! rik oc] nvols rity of the Workers on 
ibli el which is employed and for a 
ye even days or more 1 which seriously affects the operations in 
enzaged, the Secretary iy transfer the Worker to other agricul- 
vinent. If no ti rcan be arranged, the Secretary may terminate 
} \gres en 
\ ) e P mble the following 
I recog! 1 that tl f er Shall have the right of final acceptance 
r rej f Worke ul | Worker shall be free to accept or decline 
! with any employe 
Ss e fo ibparagraph (a) of article 27 the following: 


Agricultural Employment” includes all services or activities included 


1. The provi ns of section 3 (f) of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 19388, or 
2 he provisions of section 1426 (h) of the Internal Revenue Code, as 


Horticultu l empnlovment +? 


cotton ginning, compressing and storing, crush- 


i 4] nd the packing, canning, freezing, drying, or other processing 
per able or seasonable agricultural products. 
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Add to continuation of Mexican Labor Work Agreement the following: 
3. Monthly wage rate. 

The worker may be employed in other agricultural employment and when so 
employed he will be paid at the prevailing wage for such activity and when 
such prevailing wage is determined to be paid on a monthly basis as in the case 
of ranching operations, provisions in this contract relative to worker employed 
on an hourly or piece rate basis shall not be applicable. 

Resolved, That this committee commend the Departments of Labor, State, 
and Justice for their diligent pursuit of means of continuing provision of a 
necessary supplementary Mexican national labor supply, but with conscientious 
fairness to the American public, the domestic labor force and the Mexican na- 
tionals; and that the Director and personnel of the Bureau of Employment 
Security be especially commended for their necessary and signal contributions 
to this end 





CANADIAN LABOR RESOLUTION 


It has been the policy in the past for the Canadian labor movement to be 








arranged informally through direct discussions between United States officials 
and employers and the Canadian officials involved The experience with this 
type of procedure has been very satisfactory. Friendly relationships have been 
developed and there appears to be a feeling of mutual confidence I col 
mittee wishes to urge this informal arrangement be continued 

The Special Farm Labo ommittee recognizes the importance of adequate 
labor market information by farm lab« market area in order to assist in pro 
grams for full utilization of local farm labor resources, in order to plan re Stic 
pro i or coordinati ind guiding the movements of migrant farm worke! 
and to determine need for and extent of fore hi ibor requirements lo this 
el it reé mends that the Bure * Employment S rk « ely th 
State I Jovment Agencies and with lo office oO: (1) Define more clearly the 
far Labor irket areas 2) devise more effec e methods fo1 he accurate 
measure t of irm labo ipply d est 1 f farm lable I uirements 
(o SI Che I il Lune ill [ il ! eX 
tent of requirements for seasonal workers b rop, sources of supply of worke1 
types and characteristic of farm labor, and other features of the farm labor 
sit 1 I 

Resolved, That this committee requests the Director « the Bureau, of E 
ployment Security to express to the Secretary « Labor and to the \ istant 
Secretary of Labor our deep appreciation of the time, effort and attention that 
they have ven to all phases of the agri tural labor problems of this country, 


and that we commend their understanding and practical effectiveness of their 





opel l l 
Thi mittee shes to commend the Dire eB eT lo 
met ecu | Farm | ‘ t Service per ( dl nd 
lective f t fforts ut f th and the en Ss pa nee exhil ed 
for and in bel of the farmers of the United State 
fhis committee realizes that the effort nd patie e were i ssa 
in ra oO SSure adeaunt supp I ) ¢ t th . 
i! Vi { needer 
| devo I dut war! ts tl wholehe ed enda 
} /, That tl e | e fully supports t ppleme ’ pproy ( 
re . ) e Dey ent of Lab of ( mnt | 
i i rred su 
pie { MO] ore pro nd that we eq tl ex es ) e CO 
I ! 1 tl the Director of the Bure Emp ment S« itv to the 
appl it ( rorl'¢ nal comn o¢ 
/ | { uber itt ! t lay 
meethil ong ged i npo 0 tl 1 ‘ en 
DI ( request pal I r ( { ] ‘ 
; ] 
respective ¢ re iona del ites 
Mr. Wueever. Mr. Chairman ? 
I » CTHAIRMA Mii \ ieeler 4 
My \\ } 11 \ } ] | {° | 
’. VV HEELEI \ great deal of concern has bee expressed ovel ) 
| ) 
hun ot aepartiie oO 1 (Grovernment w el hisave heen repre- 
sente 1 tThnese nevortiatlCions Obj etions have been ra ec] that rep 
‘Aca ] 1 ] 1 } 
resentatives of various departments had not been in attendance t e 
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negotiations. In the past, when these contracts have been negotiated, 
how ma \ of the various departments of the Government have been 
represented / 

Mr. ¢ LEY. In the past ? 

Mr. Wueever. In the past, prior to this recent difficulty, when you 
did reach some conclusions in negotiating contracts how many of the 
various departments ot Government were represented / 

Mr. Goopwry. It has varied, sir. There have never been more 
than three, I believe. That was Justice, Labor, and State Depart- 


ment. At times in the past the State De} artment has not actually 
part | ited in th negotiatl Phey have arral ced them. Mr. 
Misler tells me that Iam wrong on 1 point, that Agriculture did par- 
ticipate L se Oli. 

Mr. Wueeter. In other words, the composition of your current 
nev at o stall is not ial in that score. Is that true? 


Mr. Goopwry. That is true. 

Mr. Wureirer. I am very happy that my very distinguished friend 
ind lawyer, leg lator, Am iol a diplomat exti vordinary final- 
ly vielded, Mr. 

Mr. Cootny. To whom? 


CO Wey 


Mr. WuHeeter (continuing). In his insistence, a little while ago, 
that negotiators, meaning you, rt divulge the deta led points on 
Vor il willing t« eid J these negotiatior 5. I could not 
undel tand how you could be expected to come here before a congres- 
mal comm ttee. after having insisted on various points in your 
neLo Ol it hn pre \ dly say that although we are insist- 
y ¢ { =e rie pot we | oive Mexico advance notice that we 

ur oy to vield on this one ai d another one and so forth. 
It appears to me that we are going to have some Mexican labor in 


this country and this matter curr ntly before this committee boils 
le out 
negotiators with an alternative to yielding completely to the negotia- 


ranother government. That to me is the crux of the 


‘ 


itself down to the question as to whether we are cvolng to provic 
cr 
tors representin 


e question, whether or not if we refuse to pass this resolution, 


7 vi a ees 

we give you no alternative to vielading. Chat is, if you are going to 
17 l 

have anv program at all. Isthat reht ? 


Mr. Goopwin. I think that is right, sir. I think it puts us in a very, 
very poor position for bargaining. ; 

Mr. Wuereter. If we do pass this resolution then you do have an 
alternative to ¥ ielding completely to the Mexican negotiators, is that 
right? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is the way it looks to me. 

Mr. Wueeter. Thank you. 

Mr. Goopwin. The alternative would be unilateral operation, op- 
eration 1 nilaterally, I might say. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Garuines. And under the same contract with the individual] 
workers. 

Mr. Cootry. Not under the same contracts. 

Mr. Garuines. Absolutely. 

The Cuamman. Let the witness answer the question. 

Mr. Cootry. You know this contract that you have proposed for 
1954 is not identical and is different in many respects from the 1953 
contract, do you not! 
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Mr. Goopw1n. In no substantial respects does the worker lose any- 
thing in the 1954 contract. 

Mr. Cootry. That is not the question. Mr. Gathings is of the 
opinion that the 1954 contract is almost substantially the same. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Cootry. Now if you do not have a different contract in 1954, 
why do you not go under the old contract? You know it is different 
in 1954. 

Mr. Goopwin. The adjustments are minor and principally those 
necessary 1n order to meet the technical problems that arise out of 
unilateral operation. 

Mir. Cooney. You mean that the differences between the old and 
new contract are very minor? 

Mr. Goopwin. Pardon? 

Mr. Cootry. That the differences between the old and new con- 

, tract you say are very minor ¢ 

Mr. GZOODWIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CooLry. Yet you were unable to prevail upon the Mexicans 
to execute it? 

Mr. Goopwin. Let me repeat again that one of the principal ob- 
jectives that we have in this dispute with Mexico is getting adherence 
to the points that have been in the contract all along. You were not 
here, Mr. Congressman, when I gave part of my testimony. I pointed 
out where we have had case after case, particularly in the last vear, 
where Mexico has violated the contract that has been in existence. 

Mr. Cooney. Had violated it? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. We want two things principally as far 
as the Mexican contract is concerned. We want adherence where 
there has been unilateral action on their part. We want them to 
stop unilateral action on wages and so on. 

Mr. Cootry. You want to stop them ? 

Mr. Goopwry. Secondly, we want some changes in the contract 
which we think will help us to deal with the illegal entry problem. 
Among those is the border recruitment, a modified form of border 
recruitment and an addition of some worker responsibility. We 
think that if we get those two things they will help considerably in 
the control of the illegal entries. 

Mr. Cootry. Let me ask you 

j The CuHamman. Let the gentleman finish his statement. 

Mr. Cootry. Have you finished ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Cootry. What responsibility does your department have with 
regard to the wetback proble mi ¢ That is the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization res ponsibility, to protect the border, not your responsibility. 

Mr. Goopwin. It seems to me that we have a positive responsibility 
to cooperate with them. We are the Labor Department. 

Mr. Cootry. I know you are. You have nothing to do with the 
other department. 

Mr. Goopwin. We are the Labor Department, sir, and certainly the 
worst exploitation that is voing on in the United States today of 
\merican workers arises out of the illegal entry into this country. 
Any contribution that the Labor Department can make to cut that 
down we have a responsibility to do it. 
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Cootry. Certainly. The only responsibility that you have is 
ort known violations to the other agency, which is the Immigra- 
nd Naturalization Service. 

Goopwix. No. If the contract can be modified to help control 


the illewal entry problem, it seems to me, sir, that it is very clear that 


we ha 


Mr. 


ve responsibility to try to get those changes in the contract. 
CooLEy. Is there a provision 1n the new proposed contract that 


even deals with the problem of restricting wetback entry into the 


count! 


Mr. 
are % 
Mr. 
Mr. 


t 





(Goopwin. Yes. sir. There are two important points that we 


SK hy for. 


Cootry. Will you tell us what they are / 

GoopWIn. One of them is the border recruiting. As | tried to 
out a little while ago, we have a great increase in the illegal 
In our opinion by the fact that those Mexicans who live close 


bordel simply will not vO down into Mexico 200 or 800 miles 


er to come back in legally. If we have border recruitment we 
that it will considerably improve that situation. 
this border recruitment thing, gentlemen, I would like to point 


hat at one pont last fall the Mexican Government sugvested 


‘recruitment and we went through a period of negotiation which 
k Mr. Re hima mentioner We later ran into diftic ity vith 


iuse other adeparti vents within Mexico raised a quest on about 


e were unable to find out why they finally vetoed it but they did. 
other point which we attempted to obtain is an increase in 
res} ibility ich we think also will cut down on the illegal 
oblem. We want to increase the responsibility of the worker 


: : A 
own transportation costs when he does not fulfill his con- 


OS SI ind now he can come in and not work l day and 


Mexico and the employer is obligated under the interna- 
ent to pay his expenses both ways. 


} 


Lr iying that if he does not fulfill his contract that he should 
0 tortelt the transportation exp hse, and have to pay for it 


Cootey. It does cost the employers in America much more to 


Ora THOUSANG miles south ot the border than it does at the 


CooLtrty. So border recruiting is much to be desired by the 


er because it saves him money if the Mexican must 


trol Mo terey to the border at his own expense. 
extent he 1s saving the American employer that much. 

. Goopwrnx. If they were all recruited at the border it would eut 
That is not the entire cost of recruiting Mexicans by anv 

”, 4 Y | nderstand that. That was just one point. 

(,OODWIN That is one point, that is true. 

CooLry. Al employers want border recruiting, do they 
Goopwin. Yes, sir: It k it is fair to say generally that the 
N, ; l l iS Tair to say generally that they 


r. Cootey. And they object to going a thousand miles south ? 
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Mr. Goopwin. Not all of them, sir. 

Mr. Coo.try. Certainly; I am not saying all of them. 

Mr. Goopwin. I will tell you why. There are many of them that 
feel that they get a better type of agricultural worker if he is recruited 
further down in Mexico. 

Mr. CooLey. One other question and I promise to quit. L am YOINng 
to ask to have pul in the record the distribution of this labor through- 
out more than twenty-odd States in our country, which shows that 
109 Mexicans were contracted in the creat State of Illnois. 

Do vou think that the economy of Illinois d pends on the labor of 
109 Mexicans ? 

One other one. The State of Kansas contracted five. The creat 
state of Georwia, only 1.243. if you look at this record it seems to 
me that the whole program might be called ridiculous. 

Mr. Potkx. How many were there in Ohio? 

Mr. Cootry. We are operating the program in effect for the State 
of Arkansas, for the State of California, for the State of New Mexico, 
ind we have | eard some s reaming about Arizona and they only con- 
tracted for 12.141. 

So even these people who are crying about this program have not 
operated under the legal program apparently, your own State prac- 
tically more than anybody. 

| see 27,706. I think you said yesterday that you used 40,000 or 
50.000, 

Mr. Gatutnes. Are you saying I ama liar? 

Mr. Coo.ry. Certainly not. 

Mr. Garuincs. I said we used twenty or thirty 1 

Mr. Cootry. Lam taking your word. If you will look at this record, 
showing’ the distribution of this whole thing. it is rid culous, and we 
operated in California, Texas and New Mexico and Arkansas. 

That is all that I have to say. 
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I would like to point out, however, that most of the unemployment 
which has developed has been industrial un¢ mployment. The figures 


of the Bureau ot the Census, reported in its January report, indicate 
1 


that we had 2,159,000 unemployed. That was the total unemployment 
industrial and agricultural. 
} 


a : : ‘ “a 
In 1950, January 1950, when we had the so-called inventory rece: 
yn, we had at that time 4,480,000 unemployed. During that period, 


i . 
back in 1950, we still had difficulty im filling many of the agricultural 


of the labor force, includin: 


jobs and it was stull necessary to supplement to some extent with 
2Orelgn worke I's. 

There are many reasons for that. Your industrial workers who 
are laid off, most of them expect to vet back to work in the « ommunity. 
Most of them have roots in the community. Their families are there, 


t 


thev have homes, they will not move to distant points to ake acrl- 


cultural employment 

Part larly is this true in the early stage ot an unemployment 
Ssituatiol L do no knov Wilat he effect ot th s une ipioyment itua 
L10 going to be lt for agri ral workers this year. I 
mean o tive ppts rather 

| 1} ca bill we e concel ed the ad l tration of the 
prog mea learly tha ve ha LO } lg iL ore effort 
ll » Trying to g clomestie worke1 to ese JOD lL w t to sure 
ou lt i reve I L « ! e ck he wit 1 the l OUurces I ul LV¢ 
it our con ma e will see that that is done 

Mr. Pork. May I compliment the witn for that tement. J 
t] c it ne we should do. It bsolutely me ry 

| Wou e { { 0 { i ( n \ c » 
ti \ ( \ ont p e th I take to be tru here 
l l mpioved ( it e | estat I One 
oO ( Stilt ot Ohio t] j Li'é WwW Le fed b thy 


| ( erd \ \ i Post There j \ 1 id) ) 

thre ) eh ple w » ATE elo Te t by the | leral Goverm { 
l Ol Ark | l » } | CO] 

‘ a | if ( \ \ nt 1 1 vervt} 
he « ret je r the eop f thev will t L realize 
that se rf t on farm 
I am well e that Lo hould vel e] get Jods Tol 
uhel oved \ ( 1) Cit ©Clls 


ything, has been done with regard 


to the matter which you and Mr. Polk have been GIscussing, since 
yanuary J. Have you U1 ec | ) provide fi the recruitment of domestic 
workers on the farms 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. Our regular procedure, Mr. Congressman, 


pro\ les for a check 1n all sections be rore filling these orde . I 
think nh view of what Nhas developed In unemployment that it 1s 
highly desirable for us to ntensity what we are doing. 


] hinixc \ ead 7 | yw _ } | } ] ] 
tl iK We need more than what ve have been able fo dO up to now. 


In th revara we lave peel. Short ot monev and the State avel : 
particularly this year, have been short of money. We are dependent 
° } . 


to a large degree on the State employment services in this particulat 


pha e ot the ob. 
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1 ‘ 


shortage of money handicapped your efforts? 


to get that eared up because I understand 
ha indicapped the Immigration and Natu- 





141 1 1 
\ rient, r, although I will not peak 
I ( ez & To have O } ta oreat deal 
more effort on this particular 1 lem this coming vear, and we are 
. : . } Y 4 1 ~ 
going to make ire that the jo tually offered to the American 
orkers ( ot eS pla 


‘eSsSihah, you 


_ 
f 
— 
~ 


referred » Arkansas, Tor tance I wa n Kansas ¢ Ity, Mo., at- 
ten Qo meeting the first of th veek nd talked to some of the peo- 
ple from t 1 

that problem, wv isn vrathe rio ne at the moment, came 
about largely because the cotton crop was picked much more quickly 
t! year Ul l hn previous Ve l duc tiie sald, principally to good 
weathel onditiol 3 re i ne , 

They have had, however, over a mber of years 1n that area, un 
mployment, seasonal unemployment in the wintertime. This year 
tiie ff { { it itv tbout a month lor ort r. and therefo1 »con- 

lerably more severe for thx people that were iffected. 

But I do not want to underestimate this problem. I would like to 

e the com that | do everything within our power to 

e tha neris vet these jol efore anv foreigne) re brought in. 

Mr. Garuines. You did that very well last year, too, in mv State. 
Yo ’ State cd rector comb cd the \ hole State before the e certifications 
were made, and moved thet from various areas to where they 
vere neecled to harvest strawberries and cotton. 

Mr. Goopwiyn. This w not easy. We would like to have vour 

pport. We sometimes find employers like these Mexican workers 
even though they tend to be more expensive. They like them because 
it is an assured labor supply. 

In other words, the ince of his ben or there on the 1ob tomor- 
row mol ng’area | ttle oreater t in if itis a domestic worker. 

Mr. Garnurnes. I want to commend you and your associates for 
doing a good job for the United States and for the American farmer 

ld nea out for some of these proposals which you so well ex- 

pla ea. a | the reasons bel | your position. 

Disregarding the fact that there may not be unanimity of opinion 


among every member of this coi mittee on the fact that these 7 points 
are needed, I want to commend you for holding up the hands of the 
American farmer. 

Mr. Goopwix. Thank vou very much, sir. 

Mr. Wuee ter. I 


relationships but | 


. ese international 
lave been impressed with the continued objection 


nay be a little lonorant about t 


} 
i 
} 


] 


that has been raised in this committee as to the possibiilty that the 
pending re solution might author ze some unilateral action on the 
part of representatives of this Government. 

The reason | have hee n impressed W ith that is because witness after 
witness has testified to repeated instances of unilateral action on the 
part of the other contracting government. 
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It seems to me that in view of the evidence that Mexico has engaged 
in hundreds of instances of unilateral action that we should not be 
too concerned about giving to our representatives the right to meet 
assumed unilateral action with unilateral action, or the mght to uni- 
lateral action. 

I cannot understand or see any merit to the argument which holds 
that we must continue to refuse to give our representatives the right 
to any unilateral action while they must continue to submit to unilat 
eral action on the part ot the other contract ing party. 

Mr. Cootry. Will you yield? 

Mr. Wueecer. I am through. 

Mr. Cootry. Let me say this to you, if I may. If I understand it, 
our negotiators or officials are complaining about the unilateral ac- 
tion in Mexico, on the part of Mexico, which you contend is a viola- 
tion of the agreements. Now you come to propose that we legalize 
unilateral atcion on our side of the border. 

Mr. Wueeter. They want to be put in the position where they can 
fivht fire with fire. 

Mr. Cootry. That is what we have now. We have a bear by the 
tail. 

The CuatrMan. Will the gentleman \ ield ? 

Mr. CooLry. Ye ; 

The Cuatrman. We are talking about two different things. One 
is unilateral action on the part of the Mexican Government w der an 
existil Y agreement W hich does not authorize unilateral action, and the 
other is unilateral action in the absence of an agreement. 

[t seems to me it isan entirely different situation. 

Mr. Cootry. You are exactly right. J do not like the expression 
of hehtineg fire with fire on the border of our 200d neighbor to the 
south. 

Mr. Wirson. Is it not the purpose of the whole change in the con 
tract to try to eliminate the wetback ? 

Isn’t that the main reason for wanting changes in the agreement, 
to try to eliminate the wetback problem ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. There are two main reasons. QOne is to get 
assurances of abandonment of the unilateral practices and the one you 
mentioned. 

Mr. Witson. Isn’t it true that the Attorney General, through the 
INS, is charged with the responsibility of eliminating wetbacks, of 
controlling the illegal entry of them ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wirson. Isn’t it true that the Attorney General appealed to the 
Department of Labor for some changes in its system, to try to bring 
about a workable solution so that as many of the wetback men as pos- 
sible could be eleminated ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, he has proposed that. 

Mr. Wusson. Isn’t it true that the workers that are recruited under 
this unilateral action that we are talking about have had adequate 
protection under a contract that is signed by the worker, by the 
Department of Labor and by the contractor, the employer, so that 
he is not being exploited in any way ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 
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Mr. Wiutson. I just wanted to bring those points out for the record. 
Mr. Cooter. The Attorney General made an investigation on the 


spot last fall, did he not? 


Mr. Goopwin. I believe that is right, sir. 
Mr. Cootey. Wasn’t it after he made his investigation and indicated 
that it was a deplorable situation that he called on you to do some- 


thing about 1té 
Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir, that is right. 
Mr. Cootny. Yet it was primarily his responsibility to do something 


} . ioc , 
Mir {,yOODWIN. H pro em daly ies into two areas, I think. 
i 
On 1 do something about it directly by enforcement 
1 ! ~ 4 ~ 1: > 
at the bor But what he has asked us to do is to obtain modifica 
tio the tract which will reduce the illegal traffic. 
“ : 1 . 1 
Mir. Cootry. H prop ontrac been submitted to the 
i { 
\ ! y General for his approval 
, . . 7 1 ° } ? 
Mr. Goopwiyn. The Attorney Gen has been in on each step of 
T = » ’ i 
His re} es have b t enc top of the negotia- 
Lic O! iel I moTry me 1 be Lh the contract 
1X7 r ] 1 s l l ° a2 
Mr. Witson,. I think, in observation, there has been some ind1- 
cation o1 { mota ncel ittempt by the Attorney General and 
os I ‘ oe ; 
the Departm« of Labor to correct a very serious problem that has 
Oo i¢ eT ! ott pre ious contract 
A : : 
Lo I o comn i for your action in trying to elimi 
] — : 
\I (y DWIN | nkK ) Wi loi tt Cla 1 that ve hay cic ( i¢ 
( ve mace t best trv we coul 
' ¥ e , 
| CrairMan. Have \ mvthine further, Mr. Goody 
‘ \ 4 ; 
\I (y WIN NO. S Phat ides my stateme l 
| H M Mr. ] d 
\ PoLk. M (rood hie omni { ul I W 1 to 1 k is not 
I } rl { { r t aor not reter to youl 
Lt | i im 1 c il lb a irement that wa pre nted 
{ y D ( i I Am i he ieral of Labo 
ri 
I ad F 
it Oo l nee O irrence l Live stat 
( 
I ost ey ( e so can hold me responsibl 
l pre ! of the ma 1 who col itteed is oO Wwe 
It I lav th u it¢ il Contracting 
I Ss were pouring ¢ the fence at 
( ] ‘ na vith s of 1 union mem 
I y ped the f ( Panel trucks of the Department « Justice 
Depal el ta e met them at the border on our side 
picked the ip as wetbacks. We both saw who they were 
1 how the e it They took them to the office of the border patrol in 
( ‘ wit the range of o1 v on, gave them some kind of clearance, 
eqiately put them ab that took them over to the labor reception cen- 
t¢ 1 etter be called the ibor deception center, at El Centro, and 
ray ( t ts I tod the are, so far as I know, not less than 20 
we processed, so-called, in tl manner who are in the United States. 
Let eC; \ r attent to t 5 of these wetbacks were given security 
te a { te n 7 utes 
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So long as situations like that exist—I real 


lize it is not vour prob 

lem don’t you think we are voing to have a lot of trouble W ith the 
wetback problem ¢ 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes: my understanding, sir, of the facts in that case 

are different than Mr. Galarza testified We have had assurances 

from the Department of Justice, the Imm eration Service, that they 


are accepting for contract purposes only tho e who come across at 


the regular ports o1 it} 

Chey il putt no | ick were tine horde ( that ome 11 lleaally 
i Wwelvack li l obvi is i hink, t iat it Lo the mtere ot the 
I) ] oration & \ C« ad I ( they ao not they ertalnly 
would ] ovid a big inerea n the wetback trafh 

Mr. Potkx. That is the point I was getting at. 

Mr. G ODWIN. Chey have to] | t |} ify They rea cept 7 Oo} ly those 
t] C co e@ acros l the reguinl 0] ot « ry. 

Mr. Potx. I do not know whether vou heard Dr. Galarza’s testi 
mony 


line w ou lerstanding of the ts 

Mr. Wi N I m a ni it regard il | ict O ersa 

' _ 

I wit! at 1} oratio qd watura ( _ \ i 1 { 
\ t ( \ ct ] ( | ( 1 l 
Mexico an e in les e Depart 
orate nd Nati 7 ons e an ‘ 

Che I tale it ¢ lex] dD Cire | ' ! iN uv 1 il 
Sel el ¢ ( e | 
‘ ] ( 1! t eq ( \ ‘ Nal © 
i \ { 

| LO I { { I the ¢ J l eXal l t roy 
11 \ ( i ( 
\ ‘I i n ‘ c 

\I me) | ‘ y \ ] cif ( l | \ 
‘ O} ( { | i | | ( ( 

‘ i ) 

t t ( t ? ) 

} { | { i i 

If the ts are as Dr. Galarza stated yesterday, certan ts is a 
very regrettable tuation where employe of the Feder: Depart 
ment oj J tice are connivihbg with wetbacks to help the n get 1n 


ne ce untry and vel leg il ec ntract 
Mr. WILSON. W hat isa wetback ? I he a person ' ho entel the 
country from a line and goes 12 feet to an Immigration and Naturali 
zation truck? Are you calling him a wetback between that period’ 
Mr. Goopwin. I assume these men w 
backs. 
Mr. WILsoNn. No. 
Mr. Cooitry. Don’t you concede him to be a wetback if he came 
+ 


across the river illegally f 
Mr. Wi SON. It Was not the ‘Iver. Mr. Galarza spoke of the port 
or entry at Calexico where I was born and am familiar with. 
Mr. C OLEY. L understood hi i to sav that he saw them come across 
and he and the authoritie know how they came ross. That is what 


he sid. Hed es not have to oa lv feet | can be 12 feet o1 121 
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Mr. Mister. Before this program was instututed we met at El Paso, 
at a meeting that I attended, with all the district directors of the 


Immigration Service. They took at that meeting a very strong 
position that they would have no part of recruiting anybody that 


came across illegally; they took a firm position. It would surprise 
e very much from the ardor with which they pursued that in the 
meeting and I have s e talked to the Immieration Service here 
\"\ net which denies, so far as they know, that any such 
lent occurred—it would surprise me very much after talking 
to those men that thev woul dertake to legalize we tbacks. That 
Smyvy ow observat on. 
Mr. ( OLEY. I you W | y i Tor a question: What difference does 
make whether they legaliz tor not? If the wetbacks come across 
e border, { Pu . { | r there, the labor ictors 
re \ ting there with T) ks ready to drive from the border to the 
eld \ it is to stop them Tro! do ng@ it except the border patrol ¢ 
Mr. Mister. The point I am tking is that I doubt very much 
hether the Immigration Service a party to any such activity. 
\I { LEY s uld Vv 1 if the Immigration rervice n as a 


rty except that they knowingly closed their eyes to the situation. 
Mr. Wirson. That is the point of the testimony. 
Mr. Cooney I understa that is the implication. 


pa 


The ( [AIRMAN, ; ‘he ( alr ¢ l bel alf of the COl mittee wishes to 
thank you, Mr. Goodwin. and your associates for being here this 
morning and giving the c ttee the information which you have. 

Ve approciate it very much. 

Mr. Cooney. B ‘fore the committee adjourns or recesses, | would 

ce to make a brief announcement if I may. 


Che CHaArRMAN. Yes. 
Mr. Cootry. So that no member of the committee may be taken bv 


urp e, I want it known and I would like the committee members 
» be notified that as soon as the hearings have been concluded and at 
y earliest opportul thereafter I shall make a motion to defer or 
ely i } it ot th resolution in t] e hope 

or ract may be 

ly i t nd the Government of Mexico 


The CraAtrmMan. The Chair feels that we should conclude this mat- 
ter tor W meet at 2 o'clock and try to conclude the matter. 
some of vour folks be avail- 
able if 1 hould need you in connection with some matters in con- 
nection \ th our executive session ? 

Mr. Potk. Will we have an opportunity to have representatives of 
he I} migration service he re before us ?é | thir k we should have in 

ew ol the el irges of Dr. Gal irZa of ve sterday. 

The CHarrMan. That is a matter of course that the committee has 
no jurisdiction over. 

(Whereupon, the committee was adjourned, to reconvene at 2 


o’clock in executive session. ) 


(I | vi Yr statement and comn nications were submitted to 
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STATEMENT OF DAVE BECK, GENERAL PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD O 
TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMI \ND HELPERS OF AMERICA 





I present this statement regarding House Joint Resolution 355 on behalf of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen, and H 
ers of America, and its 1,600,000 members employed throughout the entire United 
States 








Qur union urges that steps be taken to deal fairly, firmly, and i! ediately 
With the problem of the immigration of Mexican labor to the United States 
The announcement by President Eisenhower yesterday that talks with the 
Mexican Government will be resumed should make unnece 5 hasty « 
gressional action on House Joint Resolution 355 As vou have heard earlier 
from representatives of the American Federation of Labor, in a atement that 
has our union’s endorsement, House Joint Resolution 855 would only perpetuate 
the present deplorable situation 
Any congressional action should have a twofold objective: to protect the 
ibs and standards of United States workers; and to end this festering ‘ 
that gives propaganda to the open Communists in the countries ith « 
it also permits the underground Communists to ent and uve ir co 
under the guise of job-seeking Mexican farm hands 
Ihe bers of ou inion have f i mg time been apprehensive he 
\Ie i ibor recruitme! pl has deterior d t ts pl 
ih ad ¢ LOS It is only S )», CST I \ 0 
I \ Tre 2 I I t tiie eTies ere ! ( ! 
ignoral of American l ra ul rup emplove ‘ ) 
( was Ou mempers 11 ( hit I I { 
s y another sho1 tep ft ‘ Lexi re } ‘ 
‘ hie ‘ iit of chen} 1 1 ! | 
, t to the living standar¢ ind jobs of the n l L te ‘ 
members in ware ses and ] ‘ l ‘ 1 t il 
hi ( Ti il rue tod t \ ‘ 
SO S@Vel f ilie ( pre-\W 1War IL h 
(in ( { < oul ho! L tiie rge { thoa i be taken [ me 
on Hou Joint Res ution I instead tl lemb« ( I 
I SV ) etic support t ! negot oO tl Ww ‘ na ‘ 
} I ad f ) ‘ ( 
( i Ve ( Dp WOSeEK il i » ¢ 
it In it 1 Natu LiArt ic ( o ade ( 
’ der between th CO { nd Me ( 
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